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BIG  BUSINESS 
AND  THE  BENCH 

How  Courts  have  heen  Invaded 
and  Judges  Swayed  hy  the  Jowers 
of  Corruption 

BY  C  P- CONNOLLY 


Sih/OfS  Note — ^bout  two  years  ago  one  of  the  six  biggest  men  in  the  United  States  told 
us  that  we  could  do  a  real  service  by  publishing  the  truth  about  corrupt  judges.  The  series  be¬ 
ginning  below  is  the  imkome  of  that  suggestion.  In  the  two  years  that  we  have  spent  investigat¬ 
ing,  we  have  found  many  examples  of  justice  miscarried,  of  incompetency  and  corruption.  fVe 
km  found  that  these  coitions  were  undermining  the  people* s  respect  for  their  courts. 

This  series  is  presented  as  the  first  step  in  the  important  work  of  making  conditions  whole¬ 
some  enough  to  restore  the  people’s  confidence.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  truth 
will  lead  to  that  reform  of  the  judiciary  which  is  necessary  to  remove  the  causes  of  discontent. 
Because  we  respect  judges  as  a  class,  we  insist  upon  exposing  those  who  are  bringing  them  into 
discredit. 

In  seeking  for  the  best  man  to  do  the  work  of  research,  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  that  Mr. 
C.  P.  Connolly,  on  whom  our  choice  fell,  had  himself  been  assembling  material  along  the  same 
line  for  several  years.  Mr.  Connolly  is  a  lawyer  of  long  practise  and  wide  experience,  and  for 
years  has  specialized  on  subjects  that  required  high  literary  and  legal  ability.  Among  his 
published  results  are  the  “Story  of  Montana,"  which  ran  for  several  months  in  McClure’s 
Magazine,  and  his  report  of  the  Haywood-Moyer  trials  in  Boise;  also  his  story,  in  Coluer’s 
Weekly,  of  the  Alaskan  situation  that  revolved  around  Pinchot  and  Ballinger.  The  outcome 
of  Mr.  Connolly’s  years  of  exhaustive  study  of  the  judiciary  justifies  our  belief  that  this  series 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  history  of  American  magazines. 


FOREWORD: 


WE  LIVE  in  honest  times.  The  ex¬ 
posures  that  ring  through  the 
land  are  a  sign  that  we  are  better, 
not  worse,  than  we  were.  If  we  are  a 
little  sad  that  things  are  not  altogether  as 
we  imagined  them;  if  great  names  are  tar¬ 
nished  and  old  boasts  hollow,  we  have  to¬ 


day  the  prouder  boast  that  we  have  seen 
the  truth  about  ourselves  face  to  face,  and 
have  not  shirked. 

From  policemen  to  presidents,  from  aider- 
men  to  senators,  there  has  been  no  office  so 
exalted  that  we  have  spared  it  the  daylight. 
One  institution  alone  has  escaped.  One  in- 
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W.  A.  CLARK,  FORUERLY  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  MONTANA. 

Time  powerful  individuals  and  coiporations  won  or  lost  their  judges  on  election  day,  and  decided  their  Utigatioas  oa 

the  turn  of  the  ballot-box. 
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M.  J.  GORDON. 

FORMERLY  CHIEF  Jl’STICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  WASHINGTON; 
LATER.  ATTORNEY  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 


them  using  the  power  of  their  great  office  to 
loot  prosperous  concerns  to  the  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  of  judicial  rings.  I  shall  show  them 
constantly  hearing  the  cases  of  corporations 
in  which  their  sons  and  nephews  hold  sala¬ 
ried  positions. 

I  shall  picture  a  parade  of  ten  thousand 
citizens  made  in  protest  of  decisions  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  liberty  as  were  the  judgments  of 
Jeffreys;  lawyers  gray  in  the  service  of 
courts  addressing  mobs  and  denouncing 
judicial  decisions;  a  judge  sitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  who  himself  is  under  indictment  for 
embezzlement;  judges  who,  ha\ing  written 
the  law,  have  as  citizens  asked  the  same 
court  to  reverse  these  decisions;  judges,  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey  the  mandates  of  corporations, 
returned  to  private  life. 

I  shall  show  that  many  judges  are  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  notion  that  they  are  high 
priests  of  the  temple  and  sincerely  believe 
all  criticism  of  courts  unholy  and  heretical. 
I  shall  show  that  many  of  them  are  political 
henchmen  with  w’hom  the  matter  of  public 
morals  has  become  a  cynic  jest;  that  many 
of  them  believe,  with  Mr.  Baer,  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  earth  are  the  trusteeship  of  a 
favored  few;  and  that  they  have  pared  and 


twisted  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  this  class. 

I  shall  prove  that  this 
corruption  of  our  courts 
by  the  corporations  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  com¬ 
munity;  that  it  p)ervades 
every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
and  that  the  puppets  of 
corporations  sit  upon  the 
bench,  east  and  west  alike. 

I  shall  show  that  the 
law  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  contemporary  life; 
that  the  old  lumber  stor¬ 
ed  in  our  judicial  garrets 
is  being  brought  out  to  do 
service  in  the  structure  of 
to-day;  that  while  every 
other  line  of  human  activ¬ 
ity  is  on  the  automobile 
and  Twentieth-Century- 
Limited  level,  the  courts 
are  lumbering  and  creak¬ 
ing  along  after  jaded 
horses  in  an  ancient  stage¬ 
coach,  with  the  hoopskirt 
and  poke  bonnet  still  a 
part  of  the  apparel  of  justice. 

I  shall  show  that  the  law,  as  at  present 
administered,  has  outlived  its  usefulness; 
that  because  of  its  interminable  delays  and 
absurd  technicalities  the  business  man  is 
discarding  it  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
and  setting  up  tribunals  of  his  own.  If  my 
neighbor  owes  me  a  thousand  dollars,  I  am 
compelled  to  accept  half  the  sum,  because 
my  debtor  knows,  and  I  know,  that  the  final 
judgment  of  courts  at  the  end  of  years  of 
delay  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  The  litigant 
not  only  has  his  day  in  court,  but  he  has  too 
many  days  in  court. 

I  shall  prove  that  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  poor  and  uninfiuential 
litigant,  even  if  his  claim  be  just,  to  get  a 
decision  against  a  large  corporation. 

I  shall  show’  that  the  day  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  lawyer  is  past  —  that  the  influence  of 
corporation  lawyers  over  courts  has  demor¬ 
alized  the  profession. 

I  shall  show  that  every  attempt  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  courts  has  been  mysteriously 
hushed. 

And  because  this  is  true,  I  shall  show  how 
all  these  corrupt  decisions,  creeping  gradu¬ 
ally  into  the  law,  have  become  part  and  par- 
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cel  ot  it;  and  in  some  communities,  held  up 
as  the  sole  rule  of  conduct,  have  poisoned 
the  entire  judicial  system.  Fifty  per  cent., 
if  not  more,  of  our  government  by  law 
to-day  is  government  by  judicial  decision. 
Every  judge  of  our  higher  courts  who  writes 
an  opinion  has  that  opinion  printed  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense,  and  lawyers  are  supposed  to 
read,  and  laymen  to  follow,  it.  He  lays  down 
law  that  b^omes  a  part  of  our  very  life. 

In  order  to  prove  my  allegations  I  shall 
not  delve  into  the  ancient  history  of  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  our  courts.  I  shall  sjieak  of  to¬ 
day.  Here  and  there  I  choose  a  case  that 
had  its  beginnings  many  years  ago,  but 
only  because  it  Ijetter  illustrates  my  text. 
The  law  changes  slowly,  whether  the  change 
be  for  or  against 
the  public  inter¬ 
est,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  courts 
^gan  long  since. 

But  it  has  pro¬ 
gressed  with  the 
greatest  speed 
within  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and 
the  extent  of  this 
control  has  been 
coincident  with 
the  growth  and 
dominance  of  our 
large  industrial 
corporations. 

If  I  do  not 
prove  all  that  I 
have  promised  to 
prove,  I  shall  lay 
myself  op>en  to 
the  severest  cen¬ 
sure  of  every  fair- 
minded  man,  and 
shall  grossly  vio¬ 
late  the  oath  I 
took  as  a  lawyer. 

I  do  not  expect  senator  samuel  h.  piles 

to  hav’e  the  com-  xotoriou! 

mendation  of  the 

profession.  Some  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  some  are  fearful  of  the  power 
of  the  courts.  . 

They  fulfil  the  words  of  Luke;  “Woe 
unto  you,  lawyers,  for  ye  have  taken  away 
the  kej'  of  knowledge:  ye  entered  not  in 
yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering 
in  ye  hindered.” 


Vnpprifktt  CUWiiuir.  />•  i‘. 

SENATOR  SAMUEL  H.  PILES  OF  WASHINGTON,  WHOSE  LAW 
FIRM  WAS  THE  PRINCIPAL  AGENCY  IN  PROLONGING 
THE  NOTORIOUS  SULLIVAN  CASE. 


I  had  an  early  ambition  for  the  law. 
When  the  Wall  Street  banking  house  in 
which  I  was  employed  failed  in  the  panic 
of  1884  I  determined  to  go  West  and  take 
up  that  profession.  I  studied  law  in  Mon¬ 
tana  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  best  tjpes  of 
men  and  of  lawyers  I  have  ever  known.  I 
kxiked  upon  my  profession  not  only  as  a 
science,  but  as  the  most  imjxirtant  arm  of 
a  government  whose  aim,  I  supposed,  was 
the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  thought  the  courts  were  forums  to 
which  men  repaired  in  pierfect  confidence 
that  their  quarrels  would  be  adjusted  and 
their  rights  protected.  There  came  a  time, 
slowly  dawning, 
as  dim  lights  that 
grow  gradually 
clear,  when  I  re¬ 
alized  that  the 
law  began  in 
ideals  and  ended 
in  deals. 

As  a  practising 
lawyer,  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  ofiice, 
and  as  prosecu¬ 
ting  attorney  of 
Butte,  I  saw  the 
inside  workingsof 
political  machin¬ 
ery  and  knew  the 
forces  behind  ju- 
dicial  nomina¬ 
tions.  Time  and 
again  I  saw  party 
conventions 
[lacked  and  judg¬ 
es  named  in  the 
interest  of  the 
largest  litigant  in 
my  state.  I  had 
myself  been  one 

/..  c.  q[  pawns  in 

'  WASHINGTON,  WHOSE  LAW  [^his  gamC  of 

AGENCY  IN  PROLONGING  *^Yet  I  did 

iULLIVAN  CASE.  CIICSS.  I  ci  i  uiu 

not  comprehend 
that  this  was  but  an  episode  in  a  larger 
situation,  nor  realize  its  part  in  weaYing 
the  fabric  of  the  law. 

I  read  decisions  which  puzzled  me  with 
their  floundering  logic  hidden  under  pages 
of  flourishing  rhetoric.  I  did  not  know  at 
first — what  I  knew  later — that  those  deci¬ 
sions  were  bought  and  paid  for  in  the  mar- 
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kct-place,  though  I  knew  that  they,  were 
rendering  justice  constantly  more  diflScult 
by  reason  of  the  precedents  they  establish¬ 
ed.  I  made  up  my  mind  reluctantly  that 
our  own  early  American  law  writers,  like 
Chancellor  Kent,  to  whose  principles  my 
own  conscience  paid  tribute,  were  either 
exalted  characters  who  had  associated  little 
with  men  or  with  lawyers,  or  else  that  the 
science  and  sources  of  law  were  much  purer 
in  their  day  than  in  mine. 

I  saw  fifteen  thousand  wage-earners 
thrown  out  of  employment  on  the  eve  of 
winter  in  order  to  force  the  public  into  an 
attitude  of  consent  to  the  sway  of  local 
judges  by  a  great  corporation.  I  saw  a  run 
started  on  the  most  prosperous  banking  in¬ 
stitution  in  Montana,  its  credit  imder- 
mined  and  its  resources  gutted  in  the  effort 
to  unnerve  the  iron  will  of  the  opposition 
and  to  force  a  favorable  judicial  decision. 

I  once  represented  a  corporation  which 
controlled  a  judge  before  whom  one  of  my 
cases  was  tried,  and  secured  rulings  so  fa¬ 
vorable  that  I  easily  won  a  doubtful  case. 
These  rulings  would  have  been  refused  me 
had  I  represented  any  other  client,  and  I 
knew  that  I  had  won  unfairly.  I  felt  that 
I  was  a  cheat  in  the  one  game  of  all  others 
that  should  be  played  fairly.  I  felt  as  guilty 
as  though  I  were  that  kenneled  judge. 

I  knew  of  a  judge  being  trailed  at  night 
like  a  beast  or  a  felon,  and  finally  trapped 
in  a  hotel  room,  where  from  midiught  until 
six  o’clock  the  following  morning  he  was 
beset  by  the  bribe  squad  of  a  corporation, 
with  $250,000  finally  offered  him,  in  a  boot¬ 
less  attempt  to  buy  him.  In  an  adjoining 
room  watchers  waited  around  a  table  spread 
with  meat  and  drink,  and  men  came  and 
went,  hanging  up>on  the  opening  of  that 
door  for  some  word  or  nod  of  success  from 
the  judge’s  keepers. 

It  was  not  only  the  actual  corruption  of 
some  courts  and  the  constant  temptations 
which  beset  others  that  discouraged  my  out¬ 
look;  it  was  the  deference  of  courts  to  pow¬ 
erful  litigants.  Judges  for  whom  I  had  the 
highest  respect,  and  whom  I  still  believe  to 
have  been  honest,  faced  about  and  shifted 
front  as  soon  as  the  lawyer  for  a  powerful 
corporation  app>eared  in  their  chambers  or 
court-room.  The  high  type  of  lawyer  who 
represented  precedent  and  learning  in  the 
law  was  relegated  to  the  rear  and  Ws  place 
taken  by  those  whose  principal  knowledge 
^  of  the  foibles  and  fellowships  of  judges. 


I  was  at  one  time  attorney  in  a  suit  in¬ 
volving  title  to  certain  mining  ground. 
Among  our  opponents,  as  an  undisclosed 
actor,  was  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany.  When  the  evidence  was  in,  the  court 
instructed  the  jury,  on  a  question  of  law,  to 
return  a  verdict  against  my  client.  When 
the  judge  rendered  his  decision  he  was  in¬ 
toxicated.  Two  hours  later,  still  in  the 
same  condition,  he  threw  his  arm  about  me 
and  told  me  that  he  knew  I  was  right  in  my 
contention — that  he  had  had  a  similar  case 
in  his  own  practise — but  that  “there  were 
too  many  strings’’  on  him  and  he  had  to 
decide  against  me.  The  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  judge’s  street  verdict,  and 
reversed  his  judgment  rendered  from  the 
bench. 

“CUENTS  SHUN  AN  HONEST  LAWYER” 

These  were  concrete  things.  They  shock¬ 
ed  me  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  see  beyond 
them.  Indeed,  they  blurred  rather  than 
cleared  my  vision,  and  my  disillusionment 
was  slow.  Not  from  one  nor  a  dozen  epi¬ 
sodes  did  I  realize  the  interweaving  of  in¬ 
terests. 

As  prosecuting  attorney  it  fell  to  me  to 
hear  the  plea  of  a  distracted  Swede  who  had 
been  robbed  of  $2,000  in  a  crooked  gambling- 
joint.  I  determined  to  punish  this  flagrant 
case  by  closing  up  the  joint.  The  sheriff,  the 
chief  of  police,  and  the  mayor  refusing  to 
molest  the  gamblers,  I  foimd  a  willing  con¬ 
stable  and  a  gun  and  made  the  raid  myself. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to-  write  harshly. 
Any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  Far  West 
knows  that  many  of  the  old-time  gamblers 
were  men  whose  human  qualities,  outside 
their  business,  were  admirable.  There  was 
the  square,  and  there  was  the  crooked,  gam¬ 
bler.  But  after  this  raid,  the  gamblers, 
finding  threats  of  personal  violence  unavail¬ 
ing,  ransacked  banks  and  business  houses 
for  possible  obligations  which  they  might 
purchase  and  make  embarrassing  to  me. 
This  failing,  they  sent  from  a  distant  city  a 
flag  of  truce  in  the  person  of  an  old  friend 
of  mine. 

I  remember  how  that  night  we  walked 
the  streets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty,  I 
not  only  arguing  the  impropriety  of  my 
turning  traitor  to  my  state,  but  urging  also 
from  tie  view-point  of  policy  that  no  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  care  to  employ  as  his  at¬ 
torney  one  whose  integrity  was  under  sus- 
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pidon.  Many  times  since  have  I  smiled 
when  I  have  thought  of  that  night  and  of 
the  virgin  enthusiasm  with  which  I  talked 
scomfi^y  of  the  crime  of  dishonoring  my¬ 
self. 

When  I  had  finished,  the  emissary  of  the 
Greeks,  a  man  of  mature  years  and  exp)e- 
rience,  told  me  quietly  that  I  could  not  hope 
to  build  a  practise  on  such  sentiments  as 
these.  “Don’t  ever  let  any  one  hear  you 
talk  that  way  again!’’  he  said.  “The  older 
you  grow  the  more  you  will  be  convinced 
that  clients  shun  a  lawyer  with  a  name  for 
integrity.  It  is  the  lawyer  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  controlling  judges  and  fixing  ju¬ 
ries  that  builds  the  palace  on  the  avenue.’’ 

Thus,  gradually,  my  ideals  of  the  law  in 
matters  of  professional  honor  were  break¬ 
ing  down.  But  that  was  not  all.  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  growing  resf>ect  for  technicali¬ 
ties  to  the  exclusion  of  the  essence  of  jus¬ 
tice.  There  was  what  seemed  to  me  an 
utter  inefficiency  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  there  were  the  interminable  and 
discouraging  delays  of  the  law'. 

In  1895  sixty  people  had  been  killed  and 
three  hundred  maimed  in  Butte  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  giant  p)owder  stored  contrary'  to 
law\  After  years  of  litigation  no  redress, 
civil  or  criminal,  had  been  secured  by  these 
x-ictims  or  their  heirs. 

I  had  known  of  a  well-to-do  man  despoiled 
of  property  amounting  to  $100,000  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  dismissed 
his  appeal  because  his  lawjers  had  failed  to 
comply  with  a  rule  of  court  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  brief.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
reason  called  for  the  punishment  of  the  law¬ 
yers  whom  the  Supreme  Court  had  licensed, 
rather  than  for  the  punishment  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  litigant.  The  pathetic  part  of  this  in¬ 
cident  was  that  the  man  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature  which  elected  W.  A. 
Clark  to  the  United  States  Senate  at  the 
cost  price  of  $1,000,000,  and  that,  while  his 
case  w’as  p>ending,  he  had  been  assured  that 
if  he  would  vote  for  Clark  he  would  w-in. 
He  had  answered  that  he  had  a  just  cause, 
that  he  had  faith  in  the  courts,  and  that  he 
w’ouldjiot  vote  for  Clark.  He  lost. 

In  a  certain  murder  case  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  had  reversed  the  judgment 
of  conviction  in  the  low’er  court,  for  one 
reason,  among  others,  that  a  certain  instruc¬ 
tion  W’as  erroneous.  It  w’as  found  that  the 
judge  who  w’rote  the  opinion  had  himself, 
while  a  judge  of  the  lower  court  in  which 


the  conviction  was  obtained,  given  this 
same  instruction,  word  for  word,  in  four  dif-  j 
ferent  murder  cases! 

It  must  not  be  thought,  because  I  briefly 
sum  up  these  grievances  now,  that  they  were 
personal,  or  that  I  looked  upon  them  as  in¬ 
corrigible  fkults.  I  offer  them  in  this  form 
to  show  the  progression  of  events  that  has 
finally  led  me  to  years  of  work  in  the  study 
of  the  judicial  system.  The  situation  had 
its  serious  aspects  for  me.  I  knew  that 
thousands  of  young  men  were  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  law  with  the  same  hopes  and  am¬ 
bitions  that  I  had  cherished,  and  there  were 
times  when  I  wished  that  I  could  in  some 
way  warn  them  of  the  mockery  of  it  all. 
But  the  practise  of  the  law  was  not  itself 
disagreeable  to  me.  The  study  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  cases,  the  application  of  the  law 
to  the  facts,  the  thrill  of  intellectual  com¬ 
bat  in  the  court-room,  all  had  a  fascination. 

THE  BOSSES  OF  BUTTE’S  COURTS 

It  was  the  introduction  of  certain  other 
phases  of  exi)erience  into  my  professional 
life  that  caused  me  to  turn  my  work  into 
its  present  channels,  rather  than  stay  and 
fight  manfully,  from  the  inside,  such  ev-ils 
as  these  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  had  al- 
w’ays  taken  some  interest  in  politics.  It 
was  the  era  of  those  titanic  p>oiitical  strug¬ 
gles  between  W.  A.  Clark  and  Marcus  Daly, 
and  l>etween  F.  Augustus  Heinze  and  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company.  I  suppose 
that  nowhere  in  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States  has  there  been  a  more  des¬ 
perate  hand-to-hand  conflict  of  political 
forces.  As  for  keeping  out  of  politics  in 
Montana,  one  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
hide  somewhere  on  shipboard  where  the 
roll  of  the  sea  would  not  reach  him. 

When  Clark  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  libel  suit  was  brought 
against  the  Butte  Miner,  his  newspaper,  by 
Fred  Whiteside,  the  man  who  exposed 
Clark’s  use  of  money.  The  paper  had  pub¬ 
lished  certain  statements  charging  White- 
side  w’ith  conspiracy  and  Daly  with  the 
ownership  of  the  $30,000  which  Clarkes 
agents  had  paid  to  Whiteside.  This  suit 
was  made  the  vehicle  by  which  was  secured 
the  ev'idence  of  un^’illing  witnesses  to  be 
used  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  of  the  United  States  Senate 
in  the  contest  over  Clark’s  seat.  I  was  one 
of  Whiteside’s  attorneys.  I  had  gone  about 
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the  state,  putting  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  on  the  stand,  and  forcing  reluctant  ad¬ 
missions  of  guilt  from  their  lips.  Clark 
himself  had  been  placed  on  the  stand,  and 
when  he  refused  to  answer  I  had  argued  be¬ 
fore  the  court  for  his  commitment  to  pri¬ 
son. 

My  professional  and  political  activities 
against  Senator  Clark  brought  upon  me  his 
Qmall  vengeance.  When  Marcus  Daly  died, 
Clark  made  a  compact  with  his  enemy,  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  against 
his  former  ally,  F.  Augustus  Heinze.  As  a 
fragment  of  this  bargain  it  was  said  that 
certain  men  obnoxious  to  Clark,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  were  to  be  shut  out  from  any  fu¬ 
ture  professional  or  political  career  in  the 
state.  This  sentence  was  passed  on  others, 
and  the  e.xecution  of  it  can  be  traced 
through  various  grievous  instances. 

The  courts  of  Butte  were  monopolized  by 
these  powerful  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  to  the  exclusion  of  practically  all  other 
business.  They  won  or  lost  their  judges  on 
election  day,  and  decided  their  litigations 
on  the  turn  of  the  ballot-box.  The  courts 
were,  therefore,  the  strategic  points  in  these 
political  and  commercial  wars.  When  a 
friend  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  brought  to  me  confidentially  the 
ukase  of  these  powers  who  controlled  the 
social,  political,  and  judicial  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  seventy  thousand  p>eople,  and 
advised  me  to  go  rather  than  await  my 
punishment,  I  was  prepared  for  what  lay 
ahead,  though  I  foolishly  determined  for  a 
while  to  struggle  against  these  forces. 

A  SPREADING  TAINT 

When  I  gave  up  the  struggle,  I  gave  up 
the  practise  of  my  profession.  I  had  been 
twenty  years  at  it,  and  I  knew  its  ramifica¬ 
tions.  For  years  I  had  attempted  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  delusion  that  the  local  conditions 
which  were  so  shocking  were  but  manifes¬ 
tations  of  evil  in  one  sole  community,  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  sporadic,  throwing  no  light, 
and  ha\ing  no  bearing,  up)on  the  state  of  the 
profession  elsewhere.  Gradually,  however. 
It  had  been  forced  upon  my  consciousness 
tiiat  this  was  not  the  case.  Legal  journeys 
into  other  jurisdictions  throughout  the 
coun^  had  brought  me  in  contact  with 
conditions  elsewhere — p>erhaps  less  crude 
and  gross,  but  infinitely  more  insidious  in 
their  harm  because  of  the  very  refinement 


of  methods  in  more  highly  organized  society. 
So  I  turned  myself*  toward  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  material  bearing  on  the  general  situ¬ 
ation,  determined  to  devote  myself  to  an 
attempt  to  remedy  some  of  the  manifest 
evils. 

This  was  the  chain  of  circumstances  that 
made  me  w’elcome  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  study  for  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

THE  POISON  OF  EVIL  DEOSIONS 

The  evil  of  unjust  decisions  and  court 
corruption  can  not  be  so  localized,  so  spo¬ 
radic,  as  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  the 
country  at  large.  Evil  decisions  by  the 
higher  courts  of  any  state  do  not  poison  the 
stream  of  law  in  that  state  alone;  they  flow 
from  commonwealth  to  commonwealth,  cor¬ 
rupting  the  entire  legal  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Once  out  of  its  environment,  there  is 
no  suspicion  that  behind  any  decision  was  a 
foul  influence.  If,  as  a  lawyer,  I  should 
represent  a  litigant  in  a  similar  case,  I 
would  go  into  the  courts  of  my  state  with 
the  volume  containing  this  decision,  and 
ask  my  courts  to  adopt  it.  And  it  would 
be  likely  to  be  adopted,  unless  decisions  to 
the  contrary  existed  and  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  courts. 

Thus  a  decision  would  gather  authority. 
When  a  large  majority  of  the  state  courts 
adopts  an  interpretation,  only  a  judicial 
revolution  can  change  the  law\  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  beyond  the  reach  of  the  popular  will. 
These  decisions  govern  the  successors  of  the 
judges  who  render  them,  for  judges  are 
bound,  no  matter  what  their  individual 
opinions,  by  the  previous  decisions  of  their 
courts.  A  judge  can,  of  course,  overturn 
decisions  and  stand  out  against  all  of  the 
citations  of  former  cases,  but  he  will  not  do 
so  imless  for  most  urgent  reasons.  For  if 
you  upset  the  law  as  long  interpreted  and 
published,  you  upset  the  affairs  of  men  who 
make  such  decisions  their  reference  and 
guide  in  daily  business. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  situation  by  a  glance 
at  certain  cases  in  recent  judicial  history, 
choosing  first  that  prosperous  and  well- 
taught  commonwealth,  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Supreme  Court  reports  of  that 
state  are  widely  and  constantly  used  in  the 
citation  of  decisions  in  an  immense  body  of 
litigation  throughout  the  Northwest. 

M.  J.  Gordon  was  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  state  of  Washington.  WTiile  on  the 
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bench .  Gordon  wrote  many  opinions  that 
grossly  favored  the  railrdach  and  other  cor¬ 
porations.  Lawyers  elsewhere,  who  read 
these  opinions  as  they  were  published  in  the 
Washington  reports,  were  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  honest  opinions  with 
legal  values  behind  them. 

One  of  these  decisions  was  this:  A  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  provided  that 
when  the  death  of  a  person  was  caused  by 
the  wrongful  act  or  neglect  of  another,  “his 
heirs  or  {jersonal  representative” — that  is, 
the  heirs  or  personal  representative  of  the 
person  so  killed — might  maintain  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  person  causing 
the  death.  Now,  the  heirs  of  a  person  are 
those  who  by  law  inherit  from  the  de¬ 
ceased.  The  personal  representative  is  the 
executor  or  administrator,  appointed  by  the 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  executor,  or  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
administrator.  Lawyers  and  judges  may 
differ  as  to  who  are  heirs;  it  is  impossible 
to  differ  honestly  as  to  the  meaning  in  law 
of  the  words  “personal  representative,”  as 
they  were  intended  in  this  law.  The  person¬ 
al  representative  stands  in  the  dead  man’s 
shoes. 

BLACKUST  FOR  MARRIED  MEN 

In  the  face  of  this  statute,  Chief  Justice 
Gordon  decided  that  no  one  but  the  widow 
and  children  of  a  deceased  person  could  re¬ 
cover  damages  for  his  death.  The  dead 
man  might  have  been  the  sole  support  of  a 
widowed  mother,  or  of  an  invalid  sister,  but 
such  relatives  were  without  redress.  This 
decision  gave  immunity  from  damages  for 
the  death  of  a  person,  no  matter  how  crimi¬ 
nally  responsbile  the  employer  or  other  pier- 
son  or  corporation  might  be,  provided  the 
deceased  had  been  a  single  man.  To  be  a 
married  man,  under  this  decision,  was  to  be 
blacklisted  and  refused  employment  by  the 
railroads  and  industrial  concerns.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  a  blow  at  the  home,  the  very 
foundation  of  all  government. 

Chief  Justice  Gordon  later  resigned  his 
office  to  accept  the  attorneyship  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  at  Spokane, 
and  the  story  of  his  activities  is  illuminating. 
The  Great  Northern,  with  its  transconti¬ 
nental  line  and  its  great  volume  of  business 
in  Washington  and  adjacent  states,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  litigant,  and  sometimes  a  case  intrin¬ 
sically  small  throw's  a  direct  spot-light  on 


the  methods  and  relations  of  corporatioo 
counsel  and  courts. 

There  was  a  man  named  W.  A.  Harris 
who  had  some  household  goods  wrecked  in 
transit  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  be¬ 
tween  Somers,  Montana,  and  Spokane 
Washington.  Harris  sued  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  for  eleven  hundred  dollars,  the  value 
of  the  goods.  He  recovered  judgment  in  the 
lower  court  at  Spxikane.  The  case  was  ap- 
piealed  by  the  railroad  compiany  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  state,  which,  by  a  vote 
of  four  to  three,  sustained  the  judgment. 

Most  courts  of  last  resort  have  a  practise 
known  as  a  motion  for  a  rehearing.  After  a 
case  has  been  decided  by  the  higher  courts, 
counsel  may  move  to  reopien  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  court  committed  an  error 
of  law’  or  misapprehended  some  vital  fact  in 
the  case.  In  this  instance  the  Great  Northern 
had  paid  Harris’s  judgment,  and  this  fact, 
of  itself,  put  the  case  practically  out  of  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  court.  Nevertheless,  a  re¬ 
hearing  was  sought. 

Neither  Gordon,  who  was  the  attorney 
for  the  railroad,  nor  the  railroad  compiany, 
cared  for  the  eleven  hundred  dollars.  But 
they  did  want  the  law  as  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  changed  to  favor  the  rail¬ 
road  in  future  cases,  for  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  controlling  on  the  trial 
courts.  So  Gordon  spxike  to  Milo  A.  Root,  ! 
one  of  the  judges,  and  his  close  friend;  and  [ 
Root,  who  had  written  the  opinion  in  the  I 
case,  consented  to  change  his  vote  and  f 
grant  a  rehearing.  Root  afterward  said  he 
did  not  know  at  this  time  that  Harris’s  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  piaid.  Gordon  said  he  did 

Root  sent  a  copy  of  the  second  opinion  to  [ 
Gordon  before  it  was  filed  in  court.  Gordon, 
thinking  the  corrected  opinion  had  been 
filed,  was  annoyed  because  it  did  not  state 
the  law  as  he  wanted  it,  and  he  wrote  Root 
to  that  effect.  Root  answered  that  the 
opinion  had  not  yet  been  handed  down,  and 
urged  Gordon  to  meet  him  in  Seattle.  At 
this  conference.  Root  told  Gordon  to  pre- 
p>are  the  opinion  himself. 

Gordon  prepiared  the  opinion,  and  sent  it 
by  mail  to  W.  R.  Begg,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Great  Northern  at  St.  Paul,  telling  Begg  he 
had  prepared  it  himself,  and  asked  Begg,  if  | 
the  opinion  was  satisfactory,  to  telegrapA  ' 
the  single  word  “  Satisfactory.”  In  his  let-  1 
ter,  Gordon  told  Begg  that  the  opinion 
would  be  “of  utmost  value  to  us  in  future 
cases  of  like  impx>rt,”  and  that  it  “was  e^ 
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cially  important  in  a  case  of  considerable 
magnitude  which  is  set  for  trial  on  the  9th 
that  we  get  the  law  on  this  question  settled 
in  advance.”  Begg  telegraphed  “Satis¬ 
factory.” 

The  opinion  was  then  sent  by  Gordon  to 
Root,  and,  with  the  change  of  one  immate¬ 
rial  word  (the  word  “rate”  was  changed  to 
“basis”),  app>ears  in  the  Supreme  Court 
reports  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
may  be  found  in  volume  96  of  the  Pacific 
Reporter,  at  page  224,  e.xactly  as  Gordon 
wrote  it  and  as  Begg  vised  it. 

In  the  course  of  time,  rumor  said  that 
Gordon  was  short  in  his  attorneyship  ac¬ 
counts  some  eighty  thousand  dollars  and 
that  he  had  been  threatened  by  his  employ¬ 
ers  with  prosecution.  He  had  gone  off  for 
rest  and  quiet,  leaving  in  possession  of  his 
attorneys  certain  correspondence  and  docu¬ 
ments  which  showed,  according  to  these  ru¬ 
mors,  that  Gordon  had  carried  on  a  syste¬ 
matic  trafiic  in  judicial  decisions  with  judges 
of  the  highest  courts.  These  rumors  came 
simultaneously  from  different  sources  to  the 
ears  of  two  judges  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  A  demand  was  made  on  the  full 
court  that  a  committee  of  the  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  be  appointed  to  investigate  these 
charges.  There  are  those  lawyers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  say  that  this  was  the  now  well- 
knowm  political  ruse  of  putting  a  stop  to 
ugly  charges  by  having  them  whitewashed. 
If  this  was  true,  the  scheme,  instead  of  ad¬ 
dling  the  egg,  hatched  a  monster. 

Root  protested  that  his  course  in  allow¬ 
ing  Gordon  to  write  the  opinion  w’as  merely 
“an  indiscretion  of  friendship.”  There  was, 
however,  among  the  documents  discovered, 
this  letter  from  Root  to  Gordon,  written 
some  five  weeks  after  this  decision  was  put 
on  record: 

Olympia,  Wash.,  Aug  i,  igo8. 

Deab  Judge: 

Am  sick,  and  have  been  for  two  weeks — part 
of  the  time  very  serious — blood  poisoning  in  arm. 
Doctor  says  I  am  out  of  danger  now.  Hope  to  be 
out  next  week.  Am  anxious  about  our  friends.  Am 
exceedingly  embarrassed  by  promises  made  on  as¬ 
surances  received.  I  hate  to  bother  you,  as  I  know 
your  position ;  but  if  they  can  be  “  jogged  up  ”  a  little, 
it  would  wonderfully  help  this  situation.  Begging 
pardon  for  annoying  you,  which  I  would  [not]  have 
done  only  because  of  my  extremity,  I  beg  to  remain, 
ssever, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Milo  A.  Root. 

This  seems  to  have  been  answered,  for  it 


was  evidently  followed  by  another  letter, 
undated,  from  Root  to  Gordon,  as  follows: 

Explanation  satisfactory.  However,  crowd  them 
a  little  when  convenient,  because  I  am  quite  em¬ 
barrassed  by  promises  made  by  reason  of  assur¬ 
ances  receiv^. 

Judge  Root  explained  these  letters  by 
stating  that  they  referred  to  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  fund  which  some  business  men  of  Spo¬ 
kane  were  to  raise  in  his  behalf,  he  being  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself  on  the  bench. 
The  election  was  held  in  November,  three 
months  after  these  appeals. 

Such  documents  as  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  secured  were  reluctantly  given  up 
by  Gordon’s  attorneys.  When  these  law¬ 
yers  were  questioned  concerning  statements 
made  by  Gordon  regarding  certain  large 
amounts  of  money  said  to  have  been  paid  by 
him  for  decisions  rendered  ($20,000  in  a  tax 
case  and  $18,000  in  a  railway  company’s 
case) — statements  which  had  been  made 
by  one  of  the  attorneys  to  other  witnesses — 
they  neither  denied  nor  afl5rmed,  claiming 
their  professional  privilege  as  attorneys  for 
Gordon,  and  refusing  to  answer.  One  of 
Gordon’s  attorneys  told  a  brother  lawyer, 
who  testified,  that  the  Great  Northern  had 
supplied  Gordon  with  targe  sums  of  money 
for  judicial  corruption,  and  could  not  pros¬ 
ecute  Gordon  without  itself  becoming  in¬ 
volved. 

A  grand  jury  was  convened  in  Spokane 
on  ^larch  18,  1909,  and  made  its  report 
the  following  October,  bringing  in  eight  in¬ 
dictments  against  Gordon.  It  reported 
that  though  Gordon  had  embezzled  at  least 
seventy  thousand  dollars  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  had  in  addition  given  worthless 
checks  amounting  to  over  fifty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  payment  of  claims  owed  by 
the  railroad  company,  an  arrangement  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  company  whereby 
it  was  agreed  that  Gordon  should  not  bie 
prosecut^.  This  “  arrangement  ”  was  clear¬ 
ly  evident  in  the  refusal  to  furnish  evidence. 

The  grand  jur>'  endeavored  to  serve  sub- 
pxsnas  on  two  railroad  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  on  the  former  stenographer  of 
Gordon,  but  failed  because  these  witnesses 
left  the  state  and  thus  evaded  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  grand  jury.  In  their  report  the 
grand  jury  declar^  that  these  inffividuals 
were  kept  beyond  the  border  of  the  state 
through  the  influence  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway  Company.  One  of  the  two 
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railroad  oflScials,  while  the  grand  jury  was 
in  session,  temporarily  transacted  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  road  in  British  Columbia,  and 
the  other  in  Idaho. 

On  the  night  of  June  3,  190Q,  a  subpoena 
was  served  on  James  J.  Hill,  the  real  head  of 
the  Great  Northern,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Spokane  on  his  way  East.  Mr. 
Hill’s  bust  had  been  unveiled  at  the  Seattle 
Exposition,  and  he  had  gone  to  Seattle  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Hill  ap- 
j)eared  before  the  grand  jury  and  stated 
that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  Gordon’s  alleged  shortage,  or  on 
the  subject  of  Gordon’s  or  the  company’s 
alleged  dealings  with  Judge  Milo  A.  Root. 
He  pledged  his  word  under  oath  that  he 
would  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  his  board 
of  directors  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
at  St.  Paul,  and  would  personally  urge  them 
to  grant  the  request  of  the  grand  jury  for 
the  desired  documents.  Upon  Mr.  Hill’s 
arrival  in  St.  Paul,  his  directors  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request. 

Gordon  w’as  acquitted  under  each  of  the 
eight  indictments  brought  against  him  in 
Spokane — not  acquitted  after  a  trial,  for 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  to  furnish  evidence 
against  him,  the  prosecuting  attorney'  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 
Evidently  in  order  to  give  Gordon  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  a  jury  was  impaneled  in  each 
case.  According  to  the  minutes  of  the  court, 
“the  prosecuting  attorney  not  introducing 
any  evidence,  the  jury,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  defendant,  was  instructed  to  return 
’  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  a  v'erdict  of  not 
guilty  was  thereupon  rendered  by  the  jury.” 

The  court  in  its  judgment  also  decreed 
“that  the  said  defendant,  M.  J.  Gordon, 
is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  in  the 
indictment.”  Gordon  was  thus  doubly 
shrived,  and  resumed  the  practise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Tacoma.  Root  is  still  practising 
law  at  Seattle. 

To  make  a  case  showing  that  it  behooves 
us  to  begin  a  judicial  housecleaning,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  that  Gordon  paid 
money  to  a  judge  or  to  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  state  of  Washington  for 
their  decisions.  These  articles  will  show 
some  astounding  cases  of  the  deflection  of 
justice  where,  I  believe,  nothing  more  than 
political  or  social  influence  has  controlled — 
the  most  dangerous  because  the  most  insid¬ 
ious  form  of  bribery.  “  Why  should  a  saddle 


of  mutton  blind  you,  or  a  turbot  and  lob¬ 
ster  sauce  shut  your  mouth  forever?  ”  wrote 
Thackeray.  But  we  know  by  sad  experi¬ 
ence  that  these  are  often  the  only  instru¬ 
ments  of  corporation  bribery  in  the  case  of 
judges. 

I  shall  close  this  chapter  with  another  in¬ 
cident  from  the  state  of  Washington,  be¬ 
cause  that  will  illustrate  better  than  any 
other  in  my  docket  the  shuttlecock  of  the 
law  and  the  power  of  political  influence 
over  courts. 

WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THE  GRAVEYARD 

John  Sullivan  was  a  sailor  on  a  foreign 
bark  that  was  wrecked  between  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  and  Port  Townsend, 
Washington.  His  feet  were  frozen  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  long  hours  in  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  were  partly  amputated.  In 
course  of  time,  Sullivan  opened  a  little  store 
in  Seattle,  and  made  money  selling  tobacco 
and  notions  to  the  loggers.  He  invested  his 
savings  in  a  lot  in  Seattle  and  in  lands  ad¬ 
joining  the  city.  After  the  Seattle  fire,  he 
built  on  his  lot  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Sullivan  Block.  That  block  became  the 
center  of  the  Seattle  business  district. 
When  Sullivan  died  his  estate  ,was  valued 
at  over  a  million  dollars. 

Sullivan  had  repeatedly  declared  that 
there  was  not  a  human  being  living  that 
was  kin  to  him.  When  he  died  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  to  a  Marie  Carrau,  a 
French  teacher  who  eked  out  a  living  by 
embroidering  church  vestments.  When  he 
was  suddenly  stricken,  he  had  not  time  to 
make  a  written  wjll,  but  was  said,  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  witnesses,  to  have  expressed 
the  wish  that  Marie  Carrau  should  come 
into  his  estate. 

Terence  O’Brien  was  appointed  adminis¬ 
trator  of  Sullivan’s  estate.  O’Brien  claims 
that  shortly  after  his  appointment  he  was 
approached  by  Samuel  H.  Piles,  afterward 
a  senator  of  the  United  States,  who  said  to 
O’Brien  that  relatives  of  some  kind  could 
be  found;  that  it  was  a  large  estate;  and 
that  some  money  could  be  made  out  of  it 
if  O’Brien  would  “stand  in.”  O’Brien-did 
not  “stand  in,”  but  Piles  sent  to  Ireland 
John  B.  Wright,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  his 
law  firm,  a  man  of  unsavory  reputation.  On 
Wright’s  return  to  Seattle,  he  claimed  to 
have  discovered  a  niece  and  a  nephew  of 
John  Sullivan  in  the  persons  of  Hannah  Cal- 
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laghan  and  Edward  Corcoran,  children  of 
two  putative  sisters  of  John  Sullivan’s 
mother.  He  brought  with  him  photographs 
of  the  breastplates  from  coffins  alleged  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Sullivan  mortuary 
plot  in  Ireland.  Wright  also  brought  back 
from  Ireland,  as  a  companion  piece  to.  the 
breastplates,  a  contract  by  which  Hannah 
Callaghan  and  Edward  Corcoran  each  con¬ 
veyed  half  of  their  interest  in  the  estate  to 
Samuel  H.  Piles. 

While  Wright  was  in  Ireland,  Marie  Car- 
rau  had  pushed  in  the  state  court  her  claim 
under  Sullivan’s  alleged  nuncupative  will. 
Piles,  Donworth  &  Howe,  Senator  Piles’s 
law  firm,  got  the  federal  court  to  assume 
jurisdiction,  and  that  court  issued  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  state  court  from 
further  control  of  the  estate.  Judge  C.  H. 
Hanford  of  the  federal  court  entered  a  de¬ 
cree  against  Marie  Carrau,  and  decided 
that  Hannah  Callaghan  and  Edward  Cor¬ 
coran  were  the  rightful  heirs  of  John  Sulli¬ 
van.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  court  of 
appeals  at  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
Judge  Hanford’s  decision  was  reversed. 
The  appellate  courts  held  that  he  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

Piles,  Donworth  &  Howe  went  back  to 
the  state  courts  and  sought  to  contest  the 
alleged  will  which  gave  the  estate  to  Marie 
Carrau.  The  Sujjerior  Court  decided  they 
were  too  late;  but  the  State  Supreme  Court 
said  that  the  Sujjerior  Court  was  wrong,  and 
the  case  was  sent  back  to  that  court  for 
trial  on  its  merits.  The  case  was  now  tried 
before  Judge  J.  W.  Fra  ter,  who  decided 
that  Marie  Carrau  had  no  interest  in  John 
Sullivan’s  property,  and  barred  her  from 
any  further  contest. 

Marie  Carrau  sought  to  appeal  from  this 
decision.  Her  chief  coimsel,  J.  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  a  former  judge,  lived  at  the  time  at 
Olympia,  the  state  capital.  Robinson  sent 
the  t^script  on  appeal,  partly  completed, 
to  his  associate,  W.  R.  Bell,  to  be  comple¬ 
ted  and  filed  in  Judge  Frater’s  court  in  Seat¬ 
tle.  Bell  swore  that  he  completed  the  tran- 
smpt  and  sent  the  papers  to  the  court  by 
his  clerk,  Anthony  Jurich,  and  that  subse¬ 
quently  he  had  seen  them  in  the  clerk’s 
office.  I  Jurich  made  affidavit  that  he  had 
delivered  the  pap)ers  at  the  clerk’s  office. 
But  the  records  of  the  court  failed  to  show 
that  any  transcript  had  been  received,  and 
Judge  Frater  decided  that  none  was  filed. 


Piles,  Donworth  &  How’e  made  a  motion 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  dismiss  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Marie  Carrau.  Then  the  missing 
transcript  turned  up.  It  was  enclosed  in 
an  old  newspaper  and  was  received  through 
the  mail  by  one  of  Judge  Frater’s  associates. 
The  judge’s  address  was  pieced  out  on  the 
wrapper  in  printed  characters  cut  out  of  a 
newspap)er.  An  enclosed  note,  pieced  out 
in  the  same  way,  read:  “I  took  these 
papers  from  the  courthouse  intending  to 
destroy  them,  but  felt  it  would  be  doing 
somebody  an  injury  and  therefore  turn 
them  over  to  you.”  The  transcript  bore 
the  reception  stamp  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
as  of  the  date  when  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  filed.  This,  the  clerk  declared,  was  a 
forgery.  The  court  decided  that  the  tran¬ 
script  was  too  late,  and  Marie  Carrau  lost 
her  app>eal  and  John  Sullivan’s  fortune. 

•  The  dismissal  of  the  appeal  on  this  tech¬ 
nical  groimd  made  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  of  Washington  the  court  of 
last  resort. 

PLAIN  TALK  TO  THE  JUDGES 

When  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
Marie  Carrau’s  appeal,  her  chief  counsel 
filed  in  that  court  a  motion  for  a  rehearing. 
In  this  petition  Robinson  stated  that  it  v/as 
common  property  on  the  streets  of  Seattle, 
in  the  hotels,  and  in  every  social  gathering 
— “in  the  mouths  of  the  uneducated  boot- 
black  and  bell-boy,  as  well  as  in  the  mouths 
of  the  best  business  and  professional  people” 
— that  four  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington,  “for  political  reasons, 
were  to  dismiss  this  appeal,  invoKdng  an  es¬ 
tate  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars,  one- 
half  of  which,  as  shown  upon  the  records  in 
this  court  for  years  past,  belonged  or  would 
belong  to  the  p>olitical  ring  which  has  con¬ 
trolled  the  politics  of  this  state  for  years, 
and  under  whose  influence  and  direction  it 
was  stated  certain  members  of  this  honor¬ 
able  court  were  nominated  to  their  present 
exalted  positions,  and  the  head  of  which 
ring  was  in  position  to  control,  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  federal 
patronage  of  the  state  of  Washington,  which 
included  in  the  very  near  future  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  one  circuit  and  two  United  States 
district  judges,  for  which  positions  members 
of  this  court  had  been  agreed  upon.”  (Piles 
had  organized  a  corporation  composed  of 
Seattle  politicians  and  others,  to  which  he 
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had  conveyed  his  interest  in  John  Sullivan’s 
estate.) 

The  Supreme  Court  cited  Robinson  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  disbarred 
for  contempt.  It  had  before  held  that  it 
had  the  right  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases;  again  it  had  decided  that  it  had  not 
the  right.  Now,  in  order  to  reach  Robinson, 
it  once  more  changed  its  mind,  and  Robin¬ 
son  was  suspended  from  practise. 

If  Marie  Carrau’s  claim  were  not  bona 
fide,  and  if  there  were  no  lawful  heirs  of 
John  Sullivan,  then  the  million  dollars 
would  escheat  to  the  state  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  fund.  But  by  this  time  the 
breath  of  this  scandal  had  gone  abroad, 
and  si.x  different  groups  of  heirs  had  ap¬ 
peared.  The  fight  between  these  different 
groups  of  heirs  and  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  came  on  before  Judge  .\rthur  E.  Griffin. 

The  contest  narrowed  down  to  three: 
the  heirs  represented  by  Senator  Piles’s 
firm;  an  alleged  brother  of  John  Sullivan; 
and  the  state.  In  this  contest,  bones  and 
skulls  chased  each  other  under  graves  and 
over  hedges  and  headstones  in  a  mad  scram¬ 
ble  for  the  Sullivan  Block.  Skeletons  were 
piled  before  cameras  and  the  photographs 
produced  in  the  Seattle  court-room.  There 
was  a  mass  of  contradiction  which  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  mind  of  the  average  impar¬ 
tial  man  the  claims  of  Hannah  Callaghan 
and  Edward  Corcoran.  In  the  graveyard 
chase,  the  bones  of  John  Sullivan’s  ances¬ 
tors  landed  in  the  wrong  coffins.  One  wit¬ 
ness  testified  that  he  had  heard  one  of  Sul¬ 
livan’s  relatives  read  a  letter  from  Sullivan 
in  which  the  dead  man  had  written  that 
Seattle  was  a  fine  railroad  town.  He  at 
first  said  this  letter  was  written  in  1853; 
later  he  changed  the  date  to  1873.  There 
was  no  railroad  in  Seattle  until  after 
1880. 

Late  one  afternoon,  on  the  back  of  a  torn 
and  soiled  envelope.  Judge  Griffin  wTote  his 
decision,  giving  the  number  of  the  case  and 
stating  merely  that  the  only  heirs  of  John 
Sullivan  were  Hannah  Callaghan  and 
Edward  Corcoran.  He  filed  it  among  the 
archives  of  the  case.  Then  he  left  town. 
He  was  gone  four  weeks. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  sus¬ 
tained  Judge  Griffin’s  tom-envelop>e  deci¬ 
sion.  In  his  motion  for  a  rehearing  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  W.  Prigmore, 
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attorney  for  the  state,  charged  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  the 
state  appear  to  admit  the  vital  facts  upon 
the  denial  of  which  the  state’s  case  abso¬ 
lutely  rested. 

The  case  had  been  in  the  courts  ten  years. 
In  1911,  Edward  Corcoran  was  found  in 
Ireland,.living  in  poverty  in  a  squalid  lodg¬ 
ing-house,  and  was  haled  before  the  regis¬ 
trar  in  lunacy  and  declared  insane.  Timo¬ 
thy  Healy,  the  Irish  barrister,  stated  that 
“American  lawyers  had  secured  for  them¬ 
selves  the  greater  part  of  the  Sullivan  es¬ 
tate  to  which  Corcoran  was  entitled,’’  and 
that  all  Corcoran  received  from  the  estate 
was  about  six  thousand  dollars.  Hannah 
Callaghan  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
litigation,  refusing  to  make  a  will,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  repentant  of  her  share  in  a  gross 
fraud. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Washington  legis¬ 
lature  apix)inted  a  committee  to  investigate 
certain  public  officials.  One  of  the  matters 
on  the  carpet  was  the  Sullivan  estate.  It 
was  one  of  those  legislative  comedies  that 
have  l>ecome  a  part  of  our  political  system. 
But  it  got  serious  toward  the  end.  Then 
the  committee  suddenly  adjourned  sine  die. 
Chairman  E.  E.  Halsey  of  the  committee 
said  it  appeared  strange  that  those  who 
insisted  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  pure 
should  take  such  energetic  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  truth  from  becoming  known. 
“Our  work  was  stopped,”  he  said,  “just 
as  we  were  getting  close  to  something  of  a 
ver>’  startling  nature.” 

Milo  A.  Root  had  been  a  member  of  a  law 
firm  that  had  represented  certain  phases  of 
the  Sullivan  litigation.  He  was  one  of  the 
judges  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court  when 
the  case  was  finally  decided,  but  claimed 
not  to  have  participated  in  the  delibeii- 
tions  of  the  court.  Another  member  of 
that  same  law  firm  sat  as  a  trial  judge  in 
the  case,  .\nother  member  of  the  same 
firm  sat  on  the  investigating  committee 
that  “investigated”  the  case. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  Washington;  Md 
its  courts,  which  I  shall  show  to  be  t>^ical 
rather  than  individual,  in  the  instances  they 
furnish  of  malpractise  and  corruption.  I 
shall  prove,  by  the  selection  of  states  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Union,  that  it  b 
a  national  housecleaning  of  the  judiciary  we 
need — and  that  we  need  it  now. 

the  Bench”  will  appear  in  the  March  number. 
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in  a  wild  race  to  Paris 
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■r  GARDE,  tn'sieu!”  few  moments  more  and  Donaque  had 

I  i  Donaque  leaped  broad  awake  slipped  into  his  clothes  and  entered  his 
C/  I  from  his  iron  cot,  to  which  he  study,  ready  for  his  day’s  work.  Although 

L. - i  had  retired  but  three  hours  be-  his  veins  throbbed  with  the  violence  of  the 

fore,  and,  seizing  a  fencing  saber  from  Dupr6,  bout  just  concluded,  he  had  not  lost  breath, 
his  assistant,  threw  himself  into  position  in  and  he  was  as  fresh  as  if  newly  arisen  from 
the  center  of  the  room.  a  ten  hours’  sleep.  In  point  of  fact,  he  had 

Outside,  Paris  was  just  graying  with  the  just  returned  on  the  Oriental  Express  from 
dawn  of  an  autumn  day.  Inside,  the  apart-  Constantinople,  where  he  had  been  sent  as 
ment,  flooded  with  light  from  the  cornices,  a  secret  emissary  from  the  Minister  of  War 
resembled  the  evening  school  of  a  mattre  to  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  he 
d'ames.  For  a  moment  the  two  men — the  had  remained  at  his  desk  almost  imtil  day- 
master  short,  wiry,  alert;  the  assistant  tall,  light,  completing  his  report, 
lithe,  and  a^e — faced  each  other  tensely;  Now  as  he  glanced  around  his  study,  with 
then  like  a  flash  of  light  Donaque’s  saber  its  huge  map  of  the  world,  its  wireless  ap- 
feinted  a  figure  d  droite,  drew  the  other’s  paratus,  its  shelves  filled  with  tiny  vials, 
parry,  and  cut  a  banderole  across  his  oppo-  its  rows  of  electric  buttons  and  the  collec- 
nent’s  chest.  tion  of  telephones  upon  his  desk,  he  had 

“  rwfcAe,”  murmured  Dupr6.  ‘*En  garde,  as  warm  a  sense  of  having  returned  home 
encore,  m'sieu!"  as  if  he  had  come  back  to  a  cozy  sitting- 

Again  their  sabers’  whirling  filled  the  air  room  in  which  a  wife  awaited  him  and  a 
as  with  a  shower  of  sunlit  spray,  and  the  child  played  upon  the  hearth.  For  to  Do- 
walls  rattled  to  the  uninterrupted  clash  of  naque  his  profession  was  his  life, 
steel  against  steel.  But  this  time  Donaque  .  Ren6  Donaque,  described  in  the  re¬ 
made  no  touche;  faster  and  faster  flew  the  ports  of  the  French  Secret  Service  only 
swords;  the  assistant  steamed  with  sweat,  by  the  impersonal  number  A124,  had 
and  his  breath  hissed  with  each  unsuccessful  no  friends.  His  identity,  hidden  under 
riposte.  a  hundred  aliases,  was  known  only  to  Du- 

“Nom  de  diable!’*  he  gdisped.  *  prd,  his  assistant,  an  ex-officer  of  the 

“Ehbien — a55«/”  replied  Donaque,  toss-  Legion  Etrang^re  and  his  companion  in  a 
mg  his  saber  upon  the  cot,  while  Dupr4,  thousand  adventures.  Those  who  had  the 
panting,  threw  open  an  iron  door  and  turned  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  knew  him  only 
on  a  set  of  electric  lights,  which  disclosed  a  as  M.  Cldment,  wine  merchant  of  the  Porte 
double  shower-bath  in  a  tiled  room.  The  d’Aubervilliers;  as  Professor  Otto  Snitzler, 
next  instant  both  were  blowing  and  sputter-  psychologist;  as  Hans  Blatt,  Mtinchener  stu- 
ing  under  a  small  deluge  of  icy  water.  A  dent  at  the  Sorbonne,  or  as  Dr.  Katz,  of 
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Leipsic.  But,  had  these  various  friends 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  an  interchange 
of  ideas  concerning  these  various  personali¬ 
ties,  they  would  all  have  agreed  that  their 
M.  Clement,  their  Professor  Snitzler,  their 
Hans  Blatt,  and  their  Dr.  Katz  were  the 
most  irreconcilably  different  persons  in  the 
world. 

It  was  only  with  Dupre  that  Donaque  re¬ 
duced  himself  to  his  lowest  terms.  He  nev¬ 
er  laughed,  and  yet  Dupre  knew  that  each 
thought  of  his  master’s  was  touched  with  a 
glow  of  elfin  humor.  He  rarely  spoke,  and 
yet  his  silence  was  charged  with  almost  au¬ 
dible  thought.  He  ate  little,  slept  little, 
drank  little,  smoked  not  at  all,  read  enor¬ 
mously,  and  each  week  frequented  the 
Deutscher  V'erein,  the  Scuola  d  Garibaldi, 
and  the  Cafe  de  I’Hbtel  Continental  to  keep 
pure  his  flawless  German,  Italian,  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

“Bah!”  Dupre  would  say  to  himself. 
‘‘He  is  no  man — he  is  a  machine !  Like  that 
at  the  Banque  du  Commerce — I'Amiricain 
adder— Om/,  /’adder !  ” 

Yet  even  if  in  his  mental  processes  he  was 
o()ld  as  wire  drawn  from  steel,  Dupre  knew 
that  Donaque  loved  him  like  a  brother,  for 
when  in  one  of  their  bouts  a  sharp  coup  de 
poink  had  broken  a  button  and  the  unpro¬ 
tected  blade  had  gashed  deep  into  the  as¬ 
sistant’s  breast,  Donaque  for  three  weeks 
had  never  left  his  side — sitting  beside  his 
bed  while  a  grand  duke  was  blown  to  atoms 
in  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero,  a  bordereau 
stqlen  from  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  a  price¬ 
less  ^road  concession  given  away  to  the 
Germans  by  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

The  astounding  success  of  Donaque  lay 
entirely  in  his  simplicity,  for  his  thoughts 
were  never  complicated  by  emotion  or 
douded  by  self-interest.  He  considered  his 
intellectual  equipment  much  as  he  would 
have  regarded  a  typewriter  or  a  theodolite. 
Of  it  he  required  a  certain  amount  of  work 
and  an  absolute  accuracy  of  result.  He  dis¬ 
carded  all  else  and  used  the  residuum  known 
as  common  sense — that  is  to  say,  pure  logic. 
Thus  he  had  no  illusions,  but,  in  their  place, 
a  perspicacity  that  seemed  at  times  like 
dairvoyance. 

More  than  any  one  else  he  was  like  Pas¬ 
teur,  and  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  to  Wm  the  same  broad  {low¬ 
ers  of  analysis,  the  same  calm  judgment, 
the  same  cold  reason  and  endless  patience 
that  characterized  that  greatest  of  scien- 
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tists,  who  applied  to  the  most  complex  of 
diflficulties  the  simplest  methods  of  deduc¬ 
tion.  “If  A  is  B,  and  B  b  C,  then  A  is  C” 
— and,  despite  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
Donaque  would  ajSirm  the  A-ity  of  C  imtil 
its  truth  was  demonstrated. 

Thus,  although  he  was  nominally  at¬ 
tached  only  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
gradually  all  the  bureaus  had  come  by  vari¬ 
ous  means  of  indirection  to  seek  his  aid. 
The  blue  slips  that  might  send  him  flying  to 
Vladivostok  or  Valparaiso  would  drop  from 
the  pneumatic  tube  upon  his  desk,  reading, 
“  By  application  of  His  Excellency  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  and  with  the  approval  of 
Monsieur  the  President,  you  are  respect¬ 
fully  requested” — to  find  out  what  would 
kill  brown-tailed  moths,  perhaps,  or  why  the 
Seine  was  so  high  that  year,  or  w’hy  so  much 
forgery  was  going  on.  In  the  end  Donaque 
wrote  ironically  to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
his  most  frequent  annoyer,  as  follows: 

Your  Excellency: 

Much  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  recently 
in  investigating  isolated  cases  of  forgery  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  France,  at  your  request,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  regular  duties.  It  would  be  an 
economy  of  my  time  if  you  would  permit  me  to 
assume  charge  of  the  investigation  of  all  for¬ 
geries  of  importance  throughout  the  country. 
A  haphazard  inquiry  of  disconnected  cases  has 
no  ultimate  or  permanent  value.  The  subject 
should  be  studied  as  a  whole  and  the  relation 
of  apparently  unrelated  crimes  established.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  relieve  you  of  this  task,  and 
on  receiving  the  proper  authority  will  estab¬ 
lish  under  my  personal  supervision  a  Central 
Bureau  of  Forgeries. 

Now  the  Minister  of  Finance,  seeing  no 
reflection  upon  his  oflUcial  capacity  in  this 
communication,  welcomed  with  open  arms 
a  proposition  which  relieved  him  of  so  great 
a  responsibility.  So  Donaque  duly  organ¬ 
ized  in  his  official  residence,  in  its  imobtru- 
sive  location  behind  the  Rue  Montesquieu, 
a  bureau  of  his  own  which,  by  the  simplest 
method  in  the  world,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
single  expert  assbtant,  actually  did,  without 
any  apparent  difficulty,  tabulate,  investi¬ 
gate,  and  study  all  the  forgeries  committed 
in  France  that  in  any  way  baflfied  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  local  police. 

Donaque’s  reasoning  was  childbhly  sim¬ 
ple — to  Donaque.  So  long  as,  for  example, 
the  police  of  Valence  ran  down  one  crime 
and  those  of  Mont-de-Marsan  another. 
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the  facts  elicited  by  the  first  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  second.  Whereas,  were  all  these 
cases  reported  to  one  central  bureau,  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
make  a  profitable  use  in  new  cases,  as  they 
arose,  of  the  information  theretofore  ob¬ 
tained  in  others.  Donaque  assumed,  and 
assumed  correctly,  that  the  skilful  profes¬ 
sional  forgers  were  few’  and  moved  rapidly 
from  place  to  place,  the  better  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  ends.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  different  instances,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  p)erpetrators  could  be 
recognized  and  proper  means  taken  for 
their  identification  and  capture. 

As  soon  as  a  forgery  of  significance  oc¬ 
curred  in  any  part  of  France,  the  police  of 
that  particular  department  forwarded  the 
document  itself  to  Paris  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  facts  surroimding  the 
crime,  and  the  name  of  the  perpetrator,  if 
known  or  susp>ected.  These  were  immedi¬ 
ately  transmitted  to  Donaque’s  assistant,  M. 
Bazac,  who  undertook  an  analytical  study 
of  each  case,  made  an  enlarged  photograph 
of  the  forgery  itself,  and  compared  it  with 
other  forgeries  of  similar  general  character  in 
other  localities.  Thus  Donaque  created,  as 
it  were,  a  “clearing-house”  where  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  different  departments  could 
be  compared  and  utilized.  Strange  that  no 
one  else  had  conceived  so  simple  an  idea, 
yet  one  so  far-reaching  and  effective!  It 
was  simply  the  doctrine  of  centralization 
applied  to  the  detection  of  crime. 

Seating  himself  at  his  desk,  which  in 
truth,  with  its  telephones  and  electric  sig¬ 
nals,  was  more  like  a  conning-tower  than 
the  office  of  a  detective,  Donaque  opened  a 
small  drawer  and  rapidly  turned  the  edges 
of  the  cards  within  un^  he  came  to  one 
bearing  the  date  on  which  the  story  opens. 
It  bore  but  three  entries: 

Nov.  7,  190-. 

Lect.  rad.  Sorb.  8. 

M.  W.  12. 

B.  F.  “X”  Bordeaux  (?). 

Prop>erly  interpreted,  these  symbols  in¬ 
dicated  that  Donaque  (under  the  name  of 
Hans  Blatt)  planned  to  attend  a  lecture  up¬ 
on  radium  to  be  given  at  eight  o’clock  by 
Mme.  Curie;  that  he  had  an  appointment 
with  the  Minister  of  War  at  noon,  and  that 
the  Bureau  of  Forgeries  demanded  his  at¬ 
tention  to  “X,”  with  possible  reference  to 
Bordeaux.  By  “X,”  otherwise  known  as 


“Monsieur  X,”  Donaque  referred  to  an 
extraordinarily  skilful  band  of  forgets 
whose  fine  w’ork  had  recently  shown  itsdf 
in  various  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  re¬ 
public.  The  p)erp)etration  of  these  forgerki 
had  been  marked  by  certain  idiosyncrasies 
which  indicated  that  they  had  their  origin 
in  one  master  mind. 

The  little  traveling  clock  on  the  desk 
pointed  to  seven  o’clock.  Donaque  closed 
the  drawer,  just  as  Dupre  appeared  bearing 
a  tray  of  steaming  coffee  and  smoking  cres¬ 
cent  rolls. 

“Is  Bazac  ready  to  report?”  inquired  the 
detective  abruptly,  as  he  pwured  out  a  fra¬ 
grant  cup  and  disp>osed  of  a  couple  of  the 
rolls. 

“He  is  outside,”  answered  Dupr6. 

“Let  him  come  in.” 

A  door  to  the  right  opened,  and  a  young 
man  in  spectacles,  with  a, bundle  of  papers 
in  his  hand,  entered  and  bowed  stiffly. 

“What  have  you  got?”  asked  Donaque 
over  the  edge  of  his  cup. 

Bazac  blinked  deprecatingly  and,  coming 
forward,  imrolled  what  seemed  not  unlike 
a  chart  with  a  Mercatorial  projection. 

“  Since  my  last  report  eleven  weeks  ago,** 
he  began,  “‘X’  has  appeared  in  Bordeaui^ 
Clermont-Ferrand,  and  Grenoble.  In  each 
case  the  method  was  the  same — raising  the 
figures  to  larger  amounts — ninety  francs 
to  nine  thousand  francs,  sixteen  francs  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  frant^ 
eight  francs  to  eight  thousand  francs.  At 
Bordeaux  the  check  was  passed  by  a 
young  girl,  at  Clermont-Ferrand  by  a  till 
man  with  a  black  beard,  at  Grenoble  by  a 
middle-aged  woman.  The  figures  were 
painted,  not  written,  and  the  microsaw 
at  six  hundred  and  forty  diameters  inO- 
cates  that  the  same  brush  was  used— pi» 
sumably  of  camel’s-hair.  In  every  instana 
the  original  figures  w’ere  erased  with  chemi¬ 
cals.  They  all  respond  to  the  litmus-paper 
test  and  that  of  iodine  vapor.  A  distinct 
odor  of  chlorinated  lime  is  also  apparent 
And  the  original  figures  respond  to  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  sulphide.” 

He  paused  resjjectfully. 

“Very  good,”  remarked  Donaque,  crush¬ 
ing  another  crescent  roll  into  his  mouth  and 
disking  half  a  cup  of  his  coffee.  “How 
many  cities  have  b^n  covered?” 

“I  have  prepared  a  little  chart,”  replied 
Bazac,  “showing  the  dates  and  places 
where  ‘Monsieur  X’  has  operated.  The 


“l  AM  COMPELLED  TO  INFORM  YOU  THAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  THE  PRISONER  OF  THE 
SECRET  SERVICE  BUREAU  OF  FRANCE.” 


only  towTis  of  any  size  where  nothing  has  ing  aside  the  cup  in  order  that  Bazac  might 
been  done  are  Le  Havre  and  Lyons.”  have  more  room  to  display  his  handiwork. 

“And  the  last?”  asked  Donaque.  Dupre,  who  was  smoking  a  cigarette  and 

“Grenoble— two  weeks  ago.”  looking  on,  uttered  a  grim  laugh. 

“That  would  put  them  in  Le  Havre  next  “Monsieur  X,”  remarked  he,  after  a 
week.”  glance  at  the  chart,  “has  traveled  across  the 

Bazac  nodded.  “Exactly^  m’sieu.  Un-  whole  of  France.  He  is  like  the  flea,  eh? 
1««  they  go  to  Lyons.  The  cities  are  a  long  You  put  the  finger  here  and — pst!  he  is 
distance  apart.”  away  again!  Now  you  see  him,  and  then 

“Permit  me  to  examine  your  chagram,”  again  you  do  not!” 
said  Donaque,  finishing  his  coffee  and  push-  “  But  there  are  only  two  more  places 
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wbo:e  he  can  safely  jump,”  eagerly  inter¬ 
rupted  Bazac.  “Three — if  you  add  Paris.” 

“He  will  not  jump  to  Paris,”  commented 
Donaque. 

“Then  it  is  between  Le  Havre  and  Ly¬ 
ons,”  announced  Dupre.  “  But  one  can  not 
be  in  both  at  the  same  time.” 

“True,  but  ‘Monsieur  X’  can  be  forced 
to  select,”  said  Donaque  quietly. 

They  glanced  at  him,  e.\pectant. 

“Were  it  not  for  the  fact,”  continued  the 
detective,  “that  I  must  be  in  Zanzibar  in 
January,  I  would  wait  for  him  to  choose  for 
himself.  But  Lyons  is  much  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  Le  Havre.  The  trains  are  better. 
Let  us  try  to  have  him  select  Lyons.  Du¬ 
pre,  insert  to-day  in  all  the  newspapers  of 
Le  Havre  the  announcement  that  a  forged 
draft  for  seventy  thousand  francs  was 
cashed  there  ujxin  a  well-known  house,  the 
name  of  which  is  for  the  present  withheld. 
Under  the  assumption  that  the  police  of  Le 
Havre  for  the  next  week  or  so  will  be  looking 
for  forgers,  he  will  probably  avoid  it.  Now 
give  me  Blatt’s  clothes.” 

An  hour  later  Herr  Hans  Blatt,  Munchen- 
er  student  at  the  Sorbonne  (carrying  his 
books  in  a  wrater-proof  satchel  and  his  lunch 
in  a  paper  bag),  attended  a  lecture  on  ra¬ 
dium  by  Mme.  Curie. 

Two  days  afterward,  acting  ufKjn  the  ex¬ 
plicit  orders  of  Donaque,  Dupre  took  the 
train  to  Lyons  and  introduced  himself  at  the 
Banque  du  Commerce.  The  night  before 
they  had  gone  over  the  matter  in  detail. 

“We  are  reasonably  sure  that  Lyons  will 
be  the  scene  of  the  next  attempt,”  Donaque 
had  said.  “We  may  be  wrbng.  If  so,  no 
harm  is  done.  We  shall  have  lost  a  little 
time,  that  is  all.  It  is  always  the  largest 
and  richest  bank  that  is  attacked — in  Ly¬ 
ons,  naturally,  the  Banque  du  Commerce. 
Go  there  and  arrange  to  see  every  check 
presented  in  amount  over  five  thousand 
francs.  If  the  forgery  is  offered — you  will 
detect  it  by  Microscope  No.  17  (second 
shelf),  which  you  will  take  with  you — one 
hundred  and  fifty  diameters — instruct  the 
clerk  to  pay  over  the  money,  first  tele¬ 
phoning  to  me  at — ’’Donaque  threw'  open 
a  lower  drawer  and  selected  a  card  marked 
“Lyons”  from  his  catalogue  “ — at  the 
house  of  M.  Paul  Valentin,  16  Place  de 
Lille,”  he  continued. 

m’sieu,”  answ'ered  Dupre.  “But 
the  bank  may  not  desire  to  pay  over  so 


large  a  sum  to  a  criminal,  fearing  not  to  get 
it  back.” 

“  In  the  third  drawer  of  my  chiffonier,  in 
a  leather  wallet,  you  will  find  notes  for  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,”  said  Donaque. 
“Delay  the  payment  (under  pretext  that 
the  vault  will  have  to  be  opened  to  i)rocuw 
so  large  an  amount  of  ready  money)  until 
six  minutes  have  elapsed.  You  will  then 
take  the  microscope  and  return  to  Paris. 
This  card  will  serve  to  introduce  you  at  the 
bank.  I  shall  need  Valise  No.  11,  and 
Pocket  Case  No.  2 ;  see  also  that  my  pisUkt 
pratique  is  in  good  order.” 

Dupre  had  done  as  he  had  been  told,  and 
now  for  five  days  had  sat  on  an  improrised 
seat  beneath  the  paying  teller’s  counter  at 
the  Banque  du  Commerce  of  Lyons,  with 
Microscope  No.  17  between  his  legs.  His 
position  was  cramped,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
was  kept  moderately  busy  thrusting  the 
various  checks,  as  they  were  presented,  he? 
neath  the  lens  and  applying  the  litm 
per  test  (in  which  he  had  been  instructed 
by  Bazac),  so  that  he  had  little  time  tothia^ 
of  discomfort.  This  good  soldier  was  ts* 
enthusiastic  in  his  camp>aign  against  crioi^ 
imder  his  General  Donaque  as  he  had  beeilf 
while  an  oflScer  of  the  Legion  Etrangire  in 
leading  sorties  against  the  Arabs  of  Fez. 
But  for  five  days  no  check  had  appeared 
at  the  bank  that  had  aroused  his  suspickitt 
Mechanically,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so,  he  went  through  the  same  jjerformanci;^ 
There  would  be  a  scuffling  on  the  marbk 
floor  outside  and  a  voice  would  say: 

“  Bon  jour,  m'skxi.  Will  you  be  so  amia¬ 
ble  as  to  cash  for  me  this  check?” 

“Certainement,  m’sieu!”  the  cashier  would 
reply.  Dowm  would  come  a  hand  behind 
the  counter.  Whist!  Dupre  had  the  check 
under  the  microscope.  There  would  be  no 
sign  of  an  erasure.  Out  again  with  it,  whik 
the  cashier  counted  over  the  notes,  and 
once  more  to  his  interrupted  perusal  of 
“  Soddy  on  the  Interpretation  of  Radiua^” 
— a  study  required  of  him  by  Donaque,  ^ 
saw  in  this  new’  element  of  the  Curies  a  key 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  vmiverse. 

The  day  following  the  arrival  of  Diq)l4 
at  the  Banque  du  Commerce,  there  had 
emerged  out  of  a  third-class  compartmerf 
of  the  accommodation  train  from  Paris  a  lit¬ 
tle  brown -faced  man  whose  French  had 
an  unmistakable  Italian  accent.  He  was 
clad  in  the  dusty  clothes  of  an  artisan,  and 
carried  a  small  hand  satchel.  .■Mter  apply- 


*‘W  THAT  IS  SO,”  GASPED  LAZAIRE.  “THEN  THE  PEKRET  IS  DEAD!  HIS  CHARRED  BONES 
UNDER  A  HEAP  OP  IR0n!”‘  . 
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ing  at  the  prindptal  garage  for  work  as  a 
mechanic  and  making  a  tour  of  such  others 
as  were  attached  to  the  hotels,  including 
that  of  the  Parnasse,  he  had  concluded 
his  journey  by  entering,  after  nightfall,  the 
mansion  of  M.  Paul  Valentin,  No.  i6  Place 
de  Lille,  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the 
Banque  du  Commerce.  Here  he  patiently 
wait^  in  an  upp>er  chamber  until  Dupr6 
should  summon  him. 

But  in  the  five  days  of  this  enforced  idle¬ 
ness,  and  with  the  aid  of  M.  Valentin,  who 
w’as  incidentally  an  agent  of  the  Ministry 
of  War,  besides  being  an  optician  of  local 
eminence,  he  gained  a  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  aristocracy  living  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  incidentally,  •  on  his  own 
account,  read  and  digested  a  work  on  astro¬ 
nomical  mathematics  by  an  English  barris¬ 
ter,  a  monograph  on  “Questioned  Docu¬ 
ments,”  by  Albert  S.  Osborn  of  Rochester, 
U.  S.  A.,  a  history  of  Poland,  and  two  novels 
by  H.  G.  WeUs. 

Donaque  had  known  for  nearly  a  year 
that  one  day  or  other  he  would  be  waiting 
for  the  ringing  of  a  telephone  in  No.  i6 
Place  de  Lille  or  some  similar  place  of  con¬ 
cealment.  When  the  bell  eventually  did 
ring,  it  found  him  in  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  “Tono  Bungay,”  and  at 
the  signal  he  carefully  mark^  the  place, 
put  the  book  in  his  pocket,  and,  taking  his 
little  black  satchel,  walked  across  to  the 
Banque  du  Commerce. 


Henri  Lazaire,  otherwise  known  as  “The 
Lizard,”  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in 
Brussels  whose  father  had  been  a  Jew 
named  Lazarus,  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  selling  trinkets  and  souvenirs  to  the  lady 
\isitors  at  Ostend.  Lazarus  phe  had 
starved  himself  that  his  son  might  prosper, 
and  the  latter,  with  due  filial  appreciation, 
had  immediately  upKJn  his  father’s  death 
changed  his  name  and  married  the  lady 
cashier  at  the  Ca.f6  de  Paris.  In  due  course 
they  had  been  blessed  with  Henri,  who 
combined  the  cleverness  of  his  grandfather 
with  the  practical  grasp  of  affairs  belonging 
to  his  father  and  mother.  He  was  educated 
at  some  exp>ense,  graduated  from  the  Lyc6e 
Louis-le-Grand,  entered  the  National  Poly¬ 
technic  School  of  France,  graduated  with 
honors,  entered  the  Application  School  of 
Military  Engineers  at  Fontainebleau,  se¬ 
duced  the  daughter  of  the  local  blacksmith, 
stole  five  thousand  francs  from  his  colonel 


to  buy  her  silence,  forged  a  fifteen-thousand- 
franc  draft  to  pay  back  the  colontl— and 
entered  upon  a  career  of  crime. 

Distinguished  in  appearance,  well  read, 
a  linguist,  of  polished  manners,  he  habitu^ 
ally  posed  as  a  scion  of  the  old  noblesse, 
and,  as  M.  le  Comte  de  Parmehtier,  a  sup¬ 
posed  protege  of  his  Eminence  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Autun,  from  whom  he  had 
presented  letters  of  introduction,  he  had 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
Due  de  Chiteau-Mailly,  who  resided  in 
the  environs  of  Lyons.  As  they  were  about 
to  mount  one  morning  to  follow  the  hounds, 
Parmentier  suddenly  drew  an  open  envd- 
ope  from  the  pocket  of  his  hunting  jacket 

“Sapristil"  he  muttered.  “I  had  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten !  My  old  dependent  in  Paris 
will  have  to  wait  for  his  monthly  rent  sti¬ 
pend  imless — could  your  Grace  oblige  me 
with  a  check  for  forty  francs?  ” 

What  nobleman  would  have  refused  a 
request  so  simple  of  fulfilment?  Lazaire 
endosed  the  check  in  the  envelope  and 
handed  it  to  his  valet  for  immediate  mail¬ 
ing.  He  could  now,  he  averred  with  a  smile 
of  grateful  appredation,  go  to  the  hunt  wth 
a  clear  consdence.  His  old  serv’itor  would 
know  that  he  had  not  been  forgotten.  The 
next  day  in  Paris  the  “vieux  serviteur"— 
“Papa”  Tessier — neatly  raised  the  died 
to  forty  thousand  francs  and  mailed  it  bad 
to  le  Comte  de  Parmentier  at  the  H6tel  du 
Parnasse. 

A  w’eek  before,  ChAteau-Mailly  had 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  Banque  du 
Commerce  and  there  introduced  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend,  le  Comte  de  Parmentier. 
Since  then  the  distinguished  friend  had 
cashed  many  drafts  U{X>n  Paris  for  laife 
amounts — and  all  of  them  as  good  as  goM. 
But  the  day  the  telephone  rang  in  No.  i6 
Place  de  Lille,  Donaque  had  already  made 
his  acquaintance,  by  hearsay,  through  M. 
Paul  Valentin. 

It  was  at  II  A.M. — a  gentleman’s  hour 
— that  Lazaire,  in  a  green  Alpine  hat  with 
a  red  cock’s  feather  and  a  long  gray  uls¬ 
ter,  had  sauntered  into  the  bank  and  pre¬ 
sented,  with  a  truly  aristocratic  hauteur, 
his  draft  bearing  the  name  of  Chftte^ 
Mailly.  Poor  Duprd,  sitting  like  a  tailor 
cross-legged  beneath  the  counter,  saw 
through  the  microscope  the  fine  abrasiot 
where  the  alteration  had  been  made,  and 
watched  with  a  leap  of  the  heart  his  litmus 
paper  grow  from  white  to  red.  A  pinch 
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of  the  cashier’s  leg  and  he  heard  the  latter 
say  deferentially: 

“Pardon,  m’sieu,  but  I  shall  have  to  open 
the  vault  for  so  large  a  sum.  May  I  ask 
you  to  wait  for  a  few  moments?  ” 

Crawling  along  under  the  counter,  Dupre 
gained  the  telephone  and  then  assisted 
the  cashier  in  counting  out  the  notes  fur¬ 
nished  by  Donaque  and  brought  from 
Paris  for  the  express  purpose.  Lazaire, 
pufbg  a  cigarette,  carelessly  ran  his  fingers 
over  them,  thanked  the  cashier,  and  folded 
them  leisurely  into  his  wallet.  Then  Dupre 
tiptoed  to  the  window  and  watched  Do¬ 
naque  slowly  follow  the  coxmt  down  the 
street.  Lazaire  turned  out  of  the  Place  de 
Lille  and  made  for  the  garage  of  the  H6tel 
du  Pamasse  with  the  detective  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  in  his  wake;  but  once  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  made  sure  of  his  quarry’s  destina¬ 
tion  he  doubled,  and  by  brisk  rimning 
reached  the  garage  from  the  rear  several 
minutes  before  the  count  appeared.  A 
large  touring-car  was  throbbing  in  the  door¬ 
way,  and  the  chauffeur  loitered  inside  out 
of  reach  of  the  wind. 

“Good  morning,  comrade,”  mumbled 
Donaque  to  the  latter.  “A  fine  day  for  a 
run,  eh?  You  are  off  presently?  Yes?  Let 
me  tell  you  a  secret!”  He  laughed  a  little 
tipsily.  “  My  brother’s  wife  had  twins  yes¬ 
terday!  How  is  that?  Two  fine  boys!  So 
I  am  taking  a  day  off.  What  do  you  say  to 
a  glass  of  champagne?  Think  how  the  wind 
will  whistle  through  your  collar  in  a  few 
moments!  A  drop  of  wine  will  make  you 
nice  and  warm  inside!” 

He  threw  an  arm  around  the  chauffeur 
and  drew  him  toward  the  adjoining  cafd. 
The  other,  glad  of  a  chance  to  drink  at  some 
oneelse’s  expense,  heard,  with  crafty  amuse¬ 
ment,  Donaque  order  a  quart  of  Pommery, 
and  pledged  the  health  of  “the  twins”  in  a 
sparkling  bumper.  Five  minutes  later  he 
stumbled  across  the  floor  of  the  garage,  and 
fell  helpless  over  the  fender  of  the  car  just 
as  Lazaire  entered  the  doorway. 

Donaque  stepp)ed  briskly  forward  and 
touched  his  cap. 

“The  poor  fellow  has  been  drinking,”  he 
^logized  sorrowfully.  “He  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  It  is  cold  weather  for  driving.” 

Lazaire  gave  one  white  look  at  the  uncon¬ 
scious  man  and  kicked  him  to  the  floor. 

“I  must  start  at  once  for  Paris!”  he 
cried  with  an  oath.  “Is  there  no  chauf¬ 
feur  here  that  I  can  hire  to  take  me  to 
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Paris  in  the  place  of  this  drimken  dog?” 

“If  m’sieu  would  condescend  to  engage 
me — I  ran  the  Fiala  in  the  races — ”  said 
Donaque  tentatively. 

“Get  in!”  ordered  Lazaire,  leaping  in  be¬ 
hind.  “Fifty  francs  for  you,  if  you  make 
Paris  by  midnight!” 

Donaque  needed  no  second  invitation. 
The  chauffeur  would  be  imconscious  for  at 
least  an  hour,  and,  even  should  he  suspect 
the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  him, 
could  hardly  overtake  them.  Throwing  in 
the  clutch,  Donaque  shot  out  of  the  garage, 
turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and  in  a  moment 
more  was  whirring  along  the  military  road 
‘that  leads  to  Roanne.  It  was  now  possible, 
if  fortune  favored,  by  following  his  passen¬ 
ger  until  the  latter  commmicated  with  his 
associates,  to  bag  the  whole  covey.  They 
hurtled  through  the  country  for  a  hundred 
kilometers  in  silence;  then  the  man  in  the 
rear  seat  began  to  show  signs  of  impa¬ 
tience. 

“Faster!”  he  urged.  “Faster!  At  this 
rate  we  shall  never  reach  Paris  to-night!” 

Donaque  smiled  to  himself  and  pushed 
the  gas.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they 
could  reach  Paris  none  too  soon.  The 
Crown  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Mechlen- 
Trauberg  was  to  pass  through  the  dty  the 
following  day,  and  Donaque  had  been  di¬ 
rected  to  act  as  the  special  guardian  of  her 
person.  He  would  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  Lyons  that  night  in  any  event. 
Things  had  shap>ed  themselves  well! 

They  ripped  across  the  cobblestones  of 
Travoux  at  half  after  one  and  took  the  high¬ 
way  through  the  open  country  beyond  at  a 
spinning  gait.  Donaque  was  haJf  frozen, 
for  in  the  excitement  of  the  departure  he 
had  forgotten  to  remove  the  coat  from  the 
body  of  the  chauffeur.  Cold  gripped  his 
legs  and  turned  his  arms  to  stone.  Terrible 
pains  shot  through  his  chest.  Turning  to 
Lazaire,  he  shouted  that  he  must  stop  at 
the  next  town  and  buy  a  coat — that  he  was 
p>erishing.  For  answer  his  passenger  drew 
a  knife  and,  cutting  four  slashes  in  one  of 
the  robes,  tiirew  it  to  Donaque  and  bade 
him  thrust  his  limbs  through  the  holes. 

They  shot  through  M&con  at  three,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Sadne  to  Chfllon,  where  they  re¬ 
plenished  their  tanks  wdth  essence,  and 
reached  Avallon  just  as  the  autumn  simset 
was  painting  the  sky  wdth  scarlet.  Beyond 
the  towm  the  shadows  fell  swdftly,  and  Do¬ 
naque  dropped  the  big  Charron  into  a  lower 
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speed.  Nothing  had  been  said  about  stop>- 
ping  for  supper. 

Suddenly  Lazaire  uttered  an  oath. 

“  Go  on !  ”  he  shouted  hoarsely.  “  Faster! 
Do  you  understand?  Fullsp>eed!” 

Donaque  threw  one  look  behind.  They 
had  reached  the  top  of  a  long  hill,  but  far 
behind  them  on  the  road  from  Avallon  two 
swiftly  moving  lights  followed.  Thi^  pair 
of  distant  eyes  shot  across  the  plain  as  if  in 
hungry  pursuit. 

“Go  on!”  cried  Lazaire.  “No  one  must 
overtake  us!  I  will  not  take  that  fellow’s 
dust,  do  you  hear?  A  hundred  francs  if  you 
leave  him  behind!” 

Once  more  Donaque  threw  on  the  gas 
and  the  big  car  roared  over  the  summit  of 
the  hill  and  plunged  down  into  the  valley 
toward  Auxerre. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  save  where  the 
calciums  played  on  the  flitting  road.  Trees, 
rocks,  farmhouses  shot  past  in  grotesque 
and  reckless  flight.  They  thundered  over 
bridges  that  reeled  behmd  them  at  the 
shock  of  their  attack.  They  took  curves  at 
a  pace  that  threw  them  both  far  out  of  their 
seats,  leaped  gutters  that  tossed  them  high 
in  air,  and  left  in  the  rear  a  swirl  of  dust  and 
leaves  that  hung  like  a  cloud  of  volcanic 
ashes  on  the  night. 

And  now  Donaque  knew  that  for  the  full 
success  of  his  plan  he  must  distance  the  man 
behind — the  chauffeur-accomplice  who  had 
realized  all  too  late  that  unless  he  could  win 
this  crazy  race  it  might  mean  the  capture  of 
Pap>a  Tessier  and  all  the  rest  of  “  Monsieur 
X’s”  many  members.  A  blow-out,  a  punc¬ 
ture,  the  slightest  disarrangement  of  the  mo¬ 
tor’s  mechanism,  an  open  drawbridge,  an 
accident — any  one  of  a  thousand  things 
might  delay  them  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
and  the  pursuer  would  be  upon  them, 
thundering  over  the  crest  behind  and  de¬ 
vouring  the  road  between  them  at  one  h\m- 
dred  and  twenty  kilometers  an  hour! 

Once  obliged  to  stop,  Donaque  knew  that 
he  must  leap  to  the  ground  in  the  flare  of 
those  pursuing  eyes  and  fight  single-handed 
for  his  life.  Lucky  for  him  that  his  passen¬ 
ger  all  the  while  was  mistaking  the  lights 
behind  for  the  lanterns  of  the  police  of  Ly¬ 
ons!  Lucky  for  him  that  the  chauffeur  had 
not  wired  on  ahead  to  block  their  path — a 
resource  only  prevented  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  did  not  know  which  of  many  routes 
Donaque  would  take.  But  one  can  follow, 
in  a  midnight  race  through  an  imknown 


country,  faster  than  one  can  lead.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  roar  from  the  cut-out  of  the  car  b6 
hind  became  audible,  and  the  eyes  that  fol¬ 
lowed  grew  and  grew  in  size  imtil  they  were 
but  a  few  himdr^  yards  in  his  wake.  Ahead, 
Donaque  caught  the  flash  of  a  white  farm¬ 
house  fence,  a  jut  of  wall,  with  blacknea 
beyond — he  had  come  to  a  right-angle  tun 
in  the  road! 

I*  “Hold  tight!”  he  shouted  to  Lazaire,  and 

threw  off  the  gas. 

Instantly  the  big  machine  stopped  in  it$ 
mad  flight  as  if  held  by  an  invisible  hand, 
and  the  car  behind  with  imdiminished 
speed  bore  down  upon  them.  Donaque 
threw  his  wheel  hard  to  the  right,  and  the 
Charron  with  a  groan  swxmg  around  the 
turn,  skidded  sideways  for  twenty  feet, 
caught  herself,  and  with  a  ripping  of  tiro 
once  more  leaped  ahead  down  the  road  to 
Paris.  But  the  pursuing  car  did  not  pause. 
In  the  instant  that  the  Charron  swerved, 
Donaque  saw  the  driver  throw  out  U 
hands  and  start  from  his  seat.  The  big  cat, 
with  an  unearthly  crash,  rose  into  the  aii, 
plowed  through  the  fence,  and  disap¬ 
peared.  Another  -  crash,  followed  by  i 
scream — and  they  heard  no  more! 

Half  a  mile  farther  on,  at  the  top  of  t 
rise,  they  looked  back.  Far  in  their  rear 
something  flamed  red  in  a  field,  and 
flashed  to  and  fro. 

“Damn  him!  He’ll  not  bother  us!" 
ejaculated  Lazaire. 

At  Sens  they  paused  long  enough  to 
snatch  a  bite  to  eat  and  for  Donaque  to 
have  a  long  glass  of  hot  grog.  He  could 
hardly  walk,  and  his  hand  trembled  so  that 
he  spilled  the  liquor  up>on  the  floor— he 
could  not  remember  being  that  way  for 
years.  But  Lazaire  was  merry  and  tossed 
the  girl  who  brought  him  his  absinthe  a  teo- 
franc  piece. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  and  they 
reached  Melun  and  presently  entered  Paris 
by  the  Porte  de  Charenton,  skirted  the  dty 
via  the  Boulevard  de  Bercy  and  the  Boul^ 
vard  de  la  Gare,  and  made  the  Luxembowf 
by  the  Avenue  des  Gobelins  and  the  Rue 
des  Feuillantines.  The  crucial  momert  in 
the  game  was  at  hand,  for  Donaque  knew 
that  the  chauffeur-accomplice  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  first  sent  a  wire  to  the  rest  of 
“Monsiem  X’s”  members  in  Paris  before 
starting  in  pursuit. 

As  they  flashed  across  the  Place  dn 
Carrousel,  Lazaire  leaned  forward  and 
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touched  him  approvingly  upon  the  shoulder. 

“You  have  made  a  good  job  of  it,”  said 
he.  “Now,  as  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry,  you 
may  drop  me  here  and  take  the  car  to  the 
garage  of  the  H6tel  Continental.  Here  is 
your  hundred  francs.” 

“Merci,  m’sieu,”  replied  Donaque,  “and 
in  whose  name  shall  I  leave  the  car?  ” 

“Le  Comte  de  Parmentier,”  answered 
Lazaire,  as  they  drew  to  the  curb  and  came 
to  a  stop  under  an  arc-light. 

Donaque  collected  his  nerves,  sprang  to 
the  sidewalk,  and  appeared  to  attempt  to 
I  open  the  door  of  the  tonneau;  but  it  resisted 
I  his  efforts  and  Lazaire  impatiently  seized 
^  the  handle  himself.  In  a  flash  the  detective 
r  had  snapped  a  thin  chain  of  steel  about  both 

I  his  wrists.  Lazaire’s  jaw  dropped,  and  he 
sank  back,  as  if  stimned,  into  the  seat  from 
which  he  had  just  risen. 

“M’sieu,”  said  Donaque  quietly,  “I  am 
compelled  to  inform  you  that,  having  es¬ 
caped  from  the  local  police  of  Lyons,  you 
are  now  the  prisoner  of  the  Secret  Service 
Bureau  of  France.  ” 

“And  you — ”  gasped  Lazaire,  “who  are 
you?” 

“I  am  variously  known,”  answered  Do¬ 
naque.  “Occasionally  by  a  name,  more 
often  by  a  number.” 

Lazaire  sat  motionless  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  Then  he  pulled  himself  together. 
“At  any  rate,”  he  returned,  simulating  com¬ 
posure,  “  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  abil¬ 
ity.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  might 
be  induced  to  remove  these  bracelets?  I 

!know  where  a  hundred  thousand  francs  can 
be  had  for  the  asking.” 

Donaque  shook  hS  head.  “I  am  willing 
to  bargain  only  for  your  assistance.” 

“What  help  do  you  wish?”  queried  La- 
^  zaire. 

“An  introduction  to  your  friends.  Inre- 
j  turn  for  directing  me  to  your  headquarters 
and  presenting  me  to  your  associates,  I 
i  may  recommend  that  a  few  years  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  your  service  in  the  hull;s.” 

I  “But  what  do  you  expect  to  achieve  by 

c  such  an  introduction?  ”  persisted  Lazaire. 

,  “I  wish  to  arrest  the  whole  of  you.” 

I  Lazaire  hesitated.  “On  one  condition,” 
*  said  he  finally.  “There  is  an  innocent  girl 

I  I  would  ask  you  to  disregard.  Her  name  is 

Lolotte.” 

“She  will  receive  especial  consideration,” 
I  answered  Donaque.  “Oblige  me  now  by 
E  steppmg  into  the  front  seat  of  the  motor.” 


Lazaire,  assisted  by  the  detective, 
climbed  over  the  seats,  and  Donaque  once 
more  started  the  machine. 

“Forty-one  Rue  Scarrons,”  said  La¬ 
zaire. 

Donaque  drove  the  Charron  slowly  in 
and  out  among  the  narrow  streets  of  Mont¬ 
martre  \mtil  his  passenger  remarked  at 
length:  “There  is  41  over  yonder.”  They 
were  between  two  ramshackle  rows  of  high 
wooden  buildings  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  Charles  X.  No  lights  showed  in  the 
windows;  the  street  was  silent  and  deserted. 
Donaque  no  longer  felt  cold  or  tired. 

“And  now,  M.  le  Comte,”  he  remarked, 

“  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  lead  the  way?  ” 
“The  stairs  are  very  dark,”  answered 
Lazaire  sullenly.  “I  shall  surely  stumble  and 
break  my  nose  if  you  do  not  remove  these 
steel  ropes  from  my  wrists!” 

For  answ’er  Donaque  ran  his  hands 
through  Lazaire’s  pockets,  satisfied  himself 
that  he  was  imarmed,  imlocked  the  hand¬ 
cuffs,  and  threw  them  into  the  tonneau. 

"  Marchezl”  said  he,  thrusting  the  muzzle 
of  a  long  black  pistol-barrel  between  his 
prisoner’s  shoulders,  and  le  Comte  de  Par¬ 
mentier  crossed  the  sidewalk  and  opened 
the  door.  Before  them  rose  a  flight  of  dimly 
lighted  stairs.  At  the  landing  of  the  fourth 
story  they  p>aused  outside  a  closed  door. 
Within  could  be  heard  a  confusion  of  voices, 
an  occasional  laugh,  and  a  scraping  noise. 

“Remember — Lolotte!”  said  Lazaire  un¬ 
der  his  breath. 

Donaque  nodded,  and  his  prisoner  gave  a 
single  short  knock  upon  the  door  and  pushed 
it  open.  Seven  or  eight  men  and  women 
were  sitting  or  loimging  about  the  room, 
some  of  them  in  evening  dress,  all  of  them 
smoking,  while  an  old  man  stirred  some¬ 
thing  on  a  gas-stove,  something  that  gave 
out  a  smell  like  onion  soup.  The  air  of  the 
place  was  heavy  with  crude  perfumes. 

.\t  the  sight  of  Lazaire  there  was  an  in¬ 
stant  hush,  and  a  girl  in  Turkish  costume 
darted  forward  and  threw  her  arms  aroimd 
his  neck. 

“How  frozen  your  lips  are!”  she  cried. 
“But  we  thought  you  had  been  nabbed! 
The  Ferret  telegraphed  us  that  you  had 
been  tricked — ”  She  started  back  at  sight 
of  Donaque.  “Who  is  this  man?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  surprised. 

Lazaire  gazed  at  the  company  with  a  grim 
smile. 

“Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend  the 
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chauffeur!  ”  said  he  ironically.  “  M’sieu,  al¬ 
low  me  to  present  Mademoiselle  Lolotte, 
who  may  sometime,  if  she  is  lucky,  become 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Parmentier;  also 
that  old  gentleman  over  there  with  the 
spoon,  M.  Grandpapa  Tessier — and  the 
other  members  of  the  family.” 

Tessier  stopped  stirring  and  poked  his 
way  between  the  others. 

“Why  do  you  bring  him  here?”  he 
snarled. 

“  CoxUd  I  do  less  when  he  aided  me  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  police  who  pursued  me  in  an 
automobile?  ”  inquired  Lazaire. 

“Police!”  cri^  several  of  the  others. 
“That  was  the  Ferret.  He  wired  that  you 
had  been  tricked  into  starting  out  for  Paris 
with  a  detective,  and  that  he  was  going  af¬ 
ter  you.” 

“Nom  de  Dieu!"  gasp)ed  Lazaire.  “If 
that  is  so,  then  the  Ferret  is  dead!  Dead 
on  the  road  from  Fontainebleau!  Burned 
alive,  maybe!  His  charred  bones  under  a 
heap  of  iron!” 

He  turned  a  distorted  face  up)on  Donaque. 

“But  this  man!”  shrieked  Papa  Tessier. 
“Why  did  you  bring  him  here?  Comrades, 
the  Lizard  has  betrayed  us — sold  us  out!” 

“No — ^no!”  cried  Lazaire,  “I  will  explain. 
I  did  not  imderstand  about  the  Ferret,  or  I 
never  would  have  consented.  He  had  me, 
don’t  you  see?  ” 

“I  see  that  you  are  a  Judas!”  exclaimed 
Ldotte,  and  struck  him  a  blow  across  the 
lips  with  her  open  hand. 

Lazaire  staggered  back. 

“Sacr(  Nom!  ”  he  cried.  “  Has  it  come  to 
that?  Well,  what  if  I  did!  You  are  right! 
At  a  pistol’s  point  I  brought  him  here,  but 
at  a  pistol’s  p>oint  he  shall  stay!  He  shall 
pay  for  the  Ferret’s  life  with  his  own!  ” 

“Well  said.  Lizard!”  cried  one  of  the 
women.  “He’ll  not  get  out  of  here  alive!” 

Donaque  raised  his  hand  deprecatingly. 
“Mesdames  et  messieurs!”  he  expostulated, 
“do  not  excite  yourselves!  I  commiserate 
you  upon  the  loss  of  your  comrade,  M.  le 
Ferret — he  was  a  brave  man  and  died  nobly 
in  the  cause  of  crime.  As  for  our  friend, 
I  confess  that  he  yielded  to  temptation,  but 
he  may  have  had  a  lingering  idea  that  by 
doing  as  I  asked  he  might  save  you  all.” 

He  stepped  quickly  toward  the  door, 
leaving  La^re  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
“Back!  All  of  you!”  he  shouted,  drawing 
his  pistol.  “I  will  put  a  hole  through  the 
first  one  who  moves!” 


The  women  shrank  toward  the  farther 
comer,  but  Lazaire,  followed  by  several  o{ 
his  companions,  sprang  boldly  toward  the 
detective. 

Donaque’s  pistol  flashed  in  his  face,  and 
^nith  a  dioking  cry — like  a  hiccough— the 
Lizard  fell,  half  strangled,  to  the  floor,  as  a 
yellow  cloud,  like  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  shot 
from  the  muzzle  and  spurted  through  the 
room.  The  others,  with  covered  faces, 
sought  for  an  instant  to  escap>e  the  suffoca¬ 
ting  smoke,  then  one  by  one  collapsed  where 
they  stood.  Donaque  had  leap)ed  through 
the  door  before  the  cloud  of  chemicals  could 
envelop  him,  and,  locking  it  on  the  outside, 
thrust  the  key  in  his  p)ocket  and  hurried 
dow'n  the  stairs.  The  street  below  was  as 
silent  as  ever,  save  for  the  panting  of  the 
Charron.  A  few  blocks  distant  he  stopped 
at  an  apothecary’s,  the  only  shop  still 
opon. 

“  My  good  fellow,”  said  he  to  the  drowsy 
clerk,  “  the  prefect  of  police  will  call  for  this 
key  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Give  it 
to  him.” 

Then  Donaque  headed  the  car  for  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Rue  Montesquieu. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  entered  his  own  apart¬ 
ment,  where  Dupr6  sat  reading,  beside  the 
desk,  “Soddy  on  the  Interpretation  of  Ra¬ 
dium.”  » 

“Bow  soir,  mon  mattre,"  remarked  the 
latter  with  a  slight  yawn.  “Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you?” 

“Kindly  call  up  the  prefect  of  police, 
while  I  dra  .v  myself  a  bath,”  answer^  Do¬ 
naque,  making  for  his  bedroom.  An  instant 
later  he  returned  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
took  the  receiver  from  Duprd’s  hand. 

Bon  soir t  m'sieu,"  said  he  in  his  cus¬ 
tomary  tones  of  matter-of-fact  politeness. 
“Yes,  it  is  I — A124.  You  will  find  a  half 
dozen  or  so  criminals  in  a  room  at  41  Rue 
des  Scarrons — fourth  floor,  rear.  They 
will  remain  unconscious  for  an  hour  or  so 
yet.  The  key  is  at  the  apothecary’s  on  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  des  Mauvais  Enfants. 
One  of  them  is  a  lady,  called  Lolotte  Some¬ 
thing.  I  promised  that  she  should  receive 
espocial  consideration.  I  advise  you  to  send 
a  couple  of  wagons  to  carry  them  to  the 
prefecture.  The  rooms  should  be  searched 
thoroughly  for  documentary  evidence.  In¬ 
cidentally,  you  will  find  forty  thousand 
francs  in  notes  in  the  p>ocket  of  a  tall  man 
with  a  black  beard — it  is  imitation.  No, 
not  the  beard — the  money.  Good  night!’ 


'^he  Refining 
Influence  of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  SLOAN 


THE  dismantled  hulk  of  a 
Liverpool-to-New  York  packet, 
slowly  sinking  in  mid-Atlantic 
after  the  August  storm  of  1829, 
a  fat  baby  played  contentedly  with  ten  lit¬ 
tle  pink  toes.  It  was  a  male  baby.  Spars 
and  rigging,  providentially  piled  up  aroimd 
the  open  door  of  a  deck  cabin,  kept  him 
from  rolling  very  far  in  any  direction;  and 
the  ocean,  sobbing  in  long,  tired  swells, 
rocked  him  as  if  in  an  enormous  cradle. 
Above  his  head  a  vast  white  cloud  outlined 
itself  against  the  blue  sky  in  the  shape  of  a 
gigantic  Santa  Claus.  Beyond  the  cabin, 
from  which  this  cheerful  baby  had  doubt¬ 
less  crawled,  a  solitary  cow  coasted  monot¬ 
onously  across  the  quarter-deck,  back  and 
forth  from  port  to  starboard  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  broken  vessel.  Except  for  a 
small,  rakish-looking  schooner,  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  up  to  windward,  cow  and  baby  were 
alone  on  the  ocean. 

The  cloud  Santa  Claus  slowly  turned  him- 
Mlf  into  a  camel  with  five  humps,  and  then 
into  five  humps  without  a  camel.  The 
schooner  drew  nearer — near  enough  for  the 
cow,  had  she  been  at  all  sensitive  to  such 
impressions,  to  have  been  seriously  worried 
by  the  eight  or  nine  fierce  faces  idly  watch¬ 
ing  her  from  the  forecastle.  Rarely,  if  ever, 


could  this  or  any  other  cow  have  seen  a 
more  contentedly  depraved  or  hopelessly 
dishonest  company,  for  any  one  of  them 
might  easily  have  traveled  as  Horrible  Ex¬ 
ample  with  a  lecturer  on  the  entertaining 
topic  of  “  Crime  and  Physiognomy.”  Pos¬ 
sibly,  however,  there  was  some  good  in  them, 
and  the  cow  ^scovered  it,  for  every  time 
the  motion  of  the  hulk  slid  her  to  starboard, 
she  projected  her  gentle  features  over  the 
bulwarks  and  sent  a  long,  pathetic  moo-0-0-0 
floating  to  windward. 

“Wot  that  cow  wants,  messmates,”  said 
a  man  on  the  schooner,  twiddling  his  tarry 
fingers  familiarly  toward  the  distressed  bo¬ 
vine,  “be  to  have  some  merry  farmer  boy 
a-milkin’  of  her,  p)ore  critter!  When  I  were 
a  younger  man  than  I  be  now,  I  learned  to 
milk  ’em,  an’  I  loved  to  do  it.” 

He  was  a  roxmd,  powerful  fellow,  whose 
small  eyes,  negligible  chin,  and  long, 
bridgeless  nose  gave  him  somewhat  the  as¬ 
pect  of  an  intelligent  but  morally  imtrust- 
w’orthy  pig;  and  now  he  raised  first  one 
tanned  fist  and  then  the  other  in  expressive 
pantomime.  “  Squirt — squirt !  Squirt — 
squirt!”  he  continued  enthusiastically.  “An’ 
then  there’s  a  pooty  leetle  tinkle  in  th’ 
cussed  milk-pail,  an’  th’  milk’s  a-comin’.” 

“An’  wot’s  th’  use  o’  th’  silly  stuff  when 
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THE  FLAMING  RED  WmSKERS  OF  THEIR  BRAV'E,  ABOMINABLE  LEADER  CAUGHT  THE  BABV’S  CSDIVII« 
.  PRESENTLY  HIS  SMILE  WTDENED  AND  HE  EXTENDED  HIS  CHUBBY  ARMS  STRAIGHT  TOWASS  TBI 


ye’ve  got  it — squirt — squirt?”  asked  an-  growed  man,  Piggy — to  say  nothin’  o’  an 
other,  peering  good-naturedly  over  a  mag-  able-bodied  pirut?” 
nificent  hedge  of  bushy  red  whiskers,  behind  “Feemale  gals,”  carelessly  remarked  a 
which  he  was  evidently  smoking  a  short  tall,  graceful  fellow,  giving  a  knowing  twirl 

pipe.  “Fit  fer  feemale  women  an’  leetle  to  the  long,  hand^me  yellow  mustadres 

innercent  babies  like  as  ain’t  got  no  di-  that  almost  hid  his  impulsive  but  wnded 

gestions.  But  wot’s  th’  use  on  it  to  a  mouth,  “uses  of  it  to  take  a  bath  in,  a- 
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AIXENTIOX.  HE  SMILED  AND  WIGGLED  HIS  CHUBBY  LEGS  ADMIRINGLY. 
SURPRISED  AND — TO  HIS  OWN  AMAZEMENT — DELIGHTED  PIRATE. 


Si^ashin’  an’  a-laffin’  jest  like  we  do  when 
we  goes  a-swimmin’.  It  gives  ’em  wot  ye 
•night  call  a  creamy  complexion,”  he  added, 
and  gazed  dreamily  at  the  far  horizon. 

“Th’  thing  to  do  with  milk,  Whisker,” 
said  the  first  speaker,  wetting  his  lips  ap¬ 
preciatively,  “be  to  mLx  it  with  rum.  A 
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lot  o’  good  rum  an’  a  lee- 

tle  o’  that  milk - ” 

Contagious,  and  even 
sensible,  as  this  enthu¬ 
siasm  may  seem  to  the 
reader,  nobody  caught  it 
on  board  the  schooner. 

“Set  forestay  all  clear, 
messmates,”  said  the  red- 
whiskered  man  abruptly, 
“an’  we’ll  jest  heave  to 
Th'  Tender  Potty  an’  nm 
up  th’  Jolly  Rover  busi¬ 
ness-like.  Lootin’  o’  an 
abandoned  vessel  be  a 
small  job,  gentlemen  all 
an’  merry  companions, 
but  we  might  jest  as  well 
do  it  proper  an’  ship- 
shapie.”  And  now  the 
cow,  again  bumping  dis¬ 
consolately  against  the 
starboard  bulwarks,  saw 
the  schooner  come  grace¬ 
fully  into  the  wind  and 
heard  a  harsh  but  hap¬ 
py  chorus  from  the  cabin 
into  which  her  corrupt 
but  able  seamen  had  im- 
mediatfely  vanished: 

Th’  good  ole  man,  he  walks 
th’  plank; 

His  step  is  firm  but  slow. 
Ho,  boys,  ho! 

He  hits  the  ocean  with  a 
spank. 

And  as  the  gay  yet 
gloomy  chanty  hit  the 
peaceful  summer  air  with 
almost  the  same  discipli¬ 
nary  abruptness,  nine 
pairs  of  sea  boots  rattled 
up  the  ladder;  and,  one 
after  another,  nine  fierce 
heads,  each  tied  up  in  a 
kerchief  as  if  the  owner 
suffered  from  nervous 
headache,  shot  through 
the  companionway.  But, 
headache  or  no  headache, 
they  giggled  horridly  as  the  brainless  skull 
of  their  profession  fluttered  at  the  topmast, 
and  their  brutal  voices  outraged  nature: 

His  wife  an’  leetle  daughter. 

They  march  above  th’  water, 

And  in,  kerplunk!  they  go. 

Ho,  boys,  ho! 
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as  they  pulled  lustily  toward  the  helpless 
packet. 

Sinking  by  the  bow  as  she  was,  they  came 
aboard  over  the  bowsprit,  and  the  doors 
of  all  the  passenger  cabins  stood  piteously 
op>en  before  them.  With  nine  wld  cries 
the  unresisted  pirates  sprang  into  the  near¬ 
est  cabin.  But  hardly  had  they  begun 
their  professional  labors  when  they  all 
paused  and  listened.  Silence,  unbroken  by 
the  coimtless  voices  of  the  rigging  that  tell 
the  progress  of  a  living  vessel,  hung  heavy 
on  this  dead  body  of  a  ship,  waiting  for  the 
slow  ocean  to  complete  her  burial.  Even 
the  cow  had  stopi)ed  mooing.  And  then,  as 
they  held  their  breath  and  listened,  a  tiny, 
whimpering,  wailing  cry  startled  them  all 
together  into  a  cold,  uncomfortable  p>er- 
spiration.  It  was  a  sound  that  every  one  of 
diem  had  heard  before,  a  sound  hat  every 
living  man  and  woman  has  heard — ^and  yet 
a  sound  that  every  one  of  these  vile  and 
undomestic  men  had  long  since  forgotten. 
Now  it  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  vessel 
— and  again  the  silence  of  the  ocean  grave¬ 
yard  seemed  to  swallow  it  forever.  But  ter¬ 
rifying  as  it  was,  the  red-whiskered  leader 
presently  recovered  something  of  his  cus¬ 
tomary  indomitable  courage. 

“Wotever  it  be,”  he  said  firmly,  “I  ain’t 
afeard  o’  anything  as  moans  an’  whimpers 
by  daylight — but  I  can’t  loot  comfortable¬ 
like  till  I  knows  wot’s  a-doin’  of  it.”  And 
with  these  brave  words  he  drew  his  cutlass, 
wipied  the  sudden  perspiration  from  his  evil 
forehead,  and  led  them  back  to  the  deck. 

The  noise  continued — at  first  intermit¬ 
tently,  and  then  in  a  steady  whimper,  end¬ 
ing  with  a  note  of  indignation.  Any  baby 
expert,  or  student  of  our  own  splendid  mod¬ 
em  science  of  psychogenesis,  would  have 
known  it  at  once  for  one  of  the  four  distinct 
cries  of  infancy.  But  none  of  these  fierce, 
unprincipled,  and  (presumably)  unmarried 
men  was  a  baby  expiert.  They  advanced 
bravely  but  cautioudy,  ready,  if  the  sight 
they  were  about  to  see  should  prove  too 
much  for  them,  to  spring  backward  and 
leap  over  the  bulwarks.  Instinctively,  too, 
— which  shows  how  youthful  training  re¬ 
mains  forever  deep  down  in  every  human 
bosom — they  advanced  on  tiptoe,  past  the 
open  doors  of  several  cabins  whose  sad  dis¬ 
order  testified  to  the  pathetic  haste  in  which 
the  lady  and  gentleman  passengers  had  left 
them,  xmtil  a  tangle  of  spars  and  rigging 
barred  further  progress.  The  sound  pro¬ 


ceeded  from  behind  this  accidental  rao- 
part;  and  one  after  another  they  climbal 
the  roof  of  the  cabin  and  peered  over  into 
the  enclosure. 

For  a  long  minute  the  nine  pirates  stand 
down  at  the  baby,  and  the  equally  astoe- 
ished  baby  stared  up  at  the  nine  pirate, 
Then  the  flaming  red  whiskers  of  thdi 
brave,  abominable  leader  caught  his  undj. 
vided  attention.  In  the  full  glare  of  tk 
summer  sun  they  blazed  like  a  conflagn-  a 
tion,  and  the  fresh  sea  breeze  imparted  to 
them  just  the  gentle,  waving  motion  bet 
calciJated  to  attract  the  observ’ation  (rf  i 
thoughtful  infant.  He  smiled  and  wiggW 
his  chubby  legs  admiringly.  Presently  his  i 
smile  widened  and  he  extended  his  chubby  ^ 
arms  straight  toward  the  surprised  and- 
to  his  own  amazement — delighted  pirate. 

Never  in  all  his  life,  or  at  least  since  he 
could  remember,  had  anything  so  sweet  and 
innocent  stretched  out  its  chubby  arms  to 
Red  Whisker.  Little  he  knew,  of  count 
that  the  child  was  chiefly  interested  in  die 
unusual  sp>ectacle  presented  by  his  waviaj 
whiskers,  and  that  the  event,  had  ok 
been  keeping  a  baby  biography,  would  have 
been  appropriately  entered;  “Eleventh (a 
twelfth)  month — Baby  took  notice  of  > 
jjair  of  red  whiskers  waving  in  the  wind’ 
Had  the  whiskers  been  hanging  on  a  clothes¬ 
line  they  would  have  been  equally  effectwe;  j 
but  their  flatter^  owner  took  the  wholt  j 
matter  personally.  Evidently,  he  thou^ 
this  baby  imderstood  and  appreciated  him 
— this  hungry  baby;  for  the  sudden  warm-  : 
ing  of  his  wicked  heart  was  in  itself  a  po-  ; 
mary  course  in  psychogenesis.  He  leaned 
far  forward,  anxiously  upside  down,  and  ; 
examined  the  cabin.  Yes,  there  was  the  ■ 
little  creature’s  cradle,  upset  in  the  comet;  1 
and  there  beside  it,  recognizable  by  its  ser¬ 
pentine  rubber  tube,  was  the  baby’s  bottle. 

With  a  great  sigh  of  relief  Uie  piraU 
Straightened  himself  up  and  turned  to  hh 
comrades;  and  on  either  side  of  him— such 
is  the  hypnotism  of  a  baby’s  smile— he 
found  them  twiddling  their  foolish  fingers 
in  clumsy  efforts  to  attract  the  baby’s  at¬ 
tention. 

“Wot  we’ve  alius  needed,  messmates," 
said  Red  Whisker  solemnly,  “were  a  le^ 
baby  as  we  might  adopt  cozy-like  an’  bring 
up  fer  a  pirut.  Piggy,  ole  feller,  pump  th 
pooty  cow  an’  we’ll  fill  his  bottle.”  . 

On  a  small,  tropical  island  the  pirate  Pig-  : 


The  Refining  Influence  of  Captain  Kidd 
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gy  sat  milking  the  cow  Maude.  Beyond 
them  the  last  rays  of  the  hot,  declining  sun 
stretched  a  long,  grotesque  shadow  of  min¬ 
gled  cow  and  pirate  toward  the  wooded  end 
of  the  pasture,  where  a  few  birds  still  twit¬ 
tered  and  chirped  sleepily.  Then  the  sun 
went  down  altogether,  and  a  tender  cres¬ 
cent  moon  silvered  the  pretty  scene  of  rus- 


compound  with  closed  eyes  and  a  wistfully 
sensuous  expression  of  satisfaction  that 
made  him  look  more  like  a  pig  than  ever. 
Evidently  he  would  have  liked  another, 
but  he  shook  his  head  gloomily,  picked  up 
his  milk-pail,  and  moved  slowly  toward  the 
palisade. 

Sixty-odd  times  Piggy  had  milked  Maude, 
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HE  TOOK  A  QUARTER  MOUTHFUL  OF  MILK,  A  PINCH  OF  SUGAR  AND  NUTMEG,  A  THREE-QUARTERS 
MOUTHFUL  OF  RUM,  AND  MIXED  THEM  WITH  A  GURGLING  SOUND  IN  HIS  CAPACIOUS  MOUTH. 


tic  industry.  Had  Rosa  Bonheur  been 
there  she  would  have  run  for  her  paint-box. 

Piggy  the  Pirate  finished  milking,  wiped 
his  hands — oh!  horror — on  the  slack  of  his 
breeches,  spanked  Maude  gocxl-naturedly 
on  what  would  have  been  the  same  place  if 
cows  wore  them,  and  glanced  slyly  toward 
the  dark  outline  of  a  palisade  some  hundred 
yards  distant.  No  eye  watched  from  the 
rampart.  He  took  a  stout  quarter  mouth¬ 
ful  of  milk  from  the  pail,  a  pinch  of  sugar 
and  nutmeg  from  one  pocket,  and  a  stout 
three-quarters  mouthful  of  rum  from  a 
flask  in  the  other,  mixed  these  various  in¬ 
gredients  with  a  pleasant  gurgling  sound  in 
his  capacious  mouth,  and  swallowed  the 
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for  it  was  now  middle  September,  more  than 
a  month  since  the  ferocious  residents  of 
Nonesuch  Island  had  adopted  the  baby. 
But  no  men,  however  ferocious,  can  adopt 
a  baby  without  a  certain,  at  first  inapprecia¬ 
ble,  softening  of  their  savage  natures.  The 
effect  of  babies  on  burglars  is  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  piolite  literature — and  the 
effect  of  a  baby  on  pirates  is  exactly  similar. 
Gone  now  were  the  long,  bright  evenings 
of  happy  debauchery  in  the  cozy  sitting- 
room. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly  (and  so  Piggy 
was  putting  it  to  himself  as  he  set  the  milk- 
pail  carefully  in  the  kitchen  sink),  these 
men  were  ceasing  to  be  pirates  and  rapidly 
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becoming  grandmothers.  Bad  as  they  were, 
it  began  to  look  as  if  the  refining  influence 
of  this  tender  child  was  going  to  be  too  much 
for  them — and  Piggy  was  getting  sick  of  it. 
If  it  had  been  simply  a  matter  of  milking 
the  cow  Maude  (as  he  had  himself  named 
her) ‘and  sharing  with  Captain  Kidd  (as  the 
pirates  had  named  the  baby),  he  would 
have  used  his  share  for  milk  punch  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  But  Captain 
Kidd  literally  hogged  the  milk,  and,  to  make 
sure  that  he  got  it.  Red  Whisker  measured 
each  milking  with  a  twelve-inch  ruler. 

Meantime,  the  sitting-room  lamp  burned 
yellow  in  a  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  a 
sound,  imlike  music,  yet  per  hap®  more  like 
music  than  anything  else,  rose  fitfully  where 
Yellow  Mustaches  revolved  nervously  on 
the  stool  before  the  melodeon  and  occasion¬ 
ally  hit  that  innocent  and  helpless  instru¬ 
ment  with  his  cruel  forefinger.  Each  time 
he  revolved  he  turned  his  dashing  but  de¬ 
testable  blue  eyes  almost  beseechingly  to¬ 
ward  the  five  happy  pirates  who  surround¬ 
ed  the  marble-topp^  table  and  played  with 
the  baby — and  anybody  might  have  seen 
that  he  wanted  to  play  the  melodeon  and 
only  waited  for  an  invitation.  But  nobody 
invited  him.  Presently  he  remained  sta¬ 
tionary,  and,  as  he  rais^  his  voice,  they  all 
knew  by  expierience  that  he  was  singing  a 
lullaby: 

Potatoes  have  eyes,  but  can  not  see 
Like  you  an’  me, 

Bay-be!  Bay-bel 

Com  has  an  ear,  but  can  not  hear 
Like  you  an’  me. 

My  bay-be  dearl 

Shoes  have  a  tongue,  but  can  not  talk. 

Th’  chair  has  legs,  but  can  not  walk. 

Til’  fish  has  scales,  but  ne’er  is  he 
A  Gitxer-y  Man, 

Bay-bel  Bay-bel 

Hyenas  laugh,  but  not  with  glee 
Like  you  an’  me, 

Bay-be!  Bay-bel 

Tacks  have  a  head,  but  can  not  think 
Like  you  an’  me. 

My  bay-be — pi^! 

Oysters  have  b^,  but  have  no  sheets. 

Th’  whale  in  school  no - 

“Yaller  Mustaches,”  said  Red  WTiisker 
severely,  “stow  th’  piooty  ditty.  Ye’re  a- 
scarin’  th’  baby.” 

Yellow  Mustaches  got  up  suddenly — as 
what  musician  wouldn’t  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances? — and  his  mustaches  quivered 
with  a  manly  effort  to  conceal  how  the 


words  hurt  him.  Willingly  would  he  have 
killed  Red  Whisker — but  he  felt  an  awful 
premonition  that  he  would  burst  into  tears 
before  he  could  do  it;  and  without  a  word 
he  gulped  a  sob  back  into  his  throat,  seized 
his  hat,  and  left  the  room  hurriedly,  slam¬ 
ming  the  door  behind  him.  They  heard 
his  hasty  steps  crimch  on  the  gravel  and 
then,  after  one  of  those  strained,  imcomfort- 
able  pauses  that  always  follow  such  an  epi-  ‘ 
sode  in  a  general  company,  the  remaining 
pirates  endeavored  to  resume  their  occupa¬ 
tions  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  two  j 
of  them,  sitting  apart  over  a  game  of  check¬ 
ers,  exchanged  meaning  glances. 

“Wot  I  likes  about  th’  leetle  feller,”  said 
a  man  at  the  table,  nodding  his  head  ingen¬ 
uously  in  a  silly  effort  to  attract  the  baby’s 
attention  to  his  large  brass  nose-ring,  “be 
to  see  th’  way  he  grows,  bless  his  cussed 
leetle  soul!  Fat  as  butter  an’  lively  as  a 
- !!!! - ” 

“‘Sh-h-h-h,  ole  feller!”  said  Red  Whisker 
w’amingly.  “Wot’s  words  fer  piruts  ain’t 
words  fer  babies — ’specially  when  they’re 
just  a-leamin’  how  to  converse  like.  Naugh¬ 
ty  man!  Naughty  man!”  he  added,  this 
time  addressing  Captain  Kidd,  and  poking 
his  huge  forefinger  at  his  thoughtless  com¬ 
panion. 

“Goo-o-o-o,”  said  Captain  Kidd  emphat¬ 
ically.  “  Nja  n  ja  dada  hatta  damma  damma 
dada  dada  meene  meene  goo-o-o-o  damma  1 
damma  dada.”  And  he  pointed  his  chubby  I 
finger  at  Pigg>’,  who  now  stood  in  the  kitch> 
en  doorway. 

“W’ot  he  means,  messmates,”  explained 
Red  Whisker  proudly,  “be  as  he  knows  as 
how  Piggy  has  been  a-milkin’  Maude,  an’ 
how  it’s  time  fer  old  Uncle  Whisker  to  fill 
his  leetle  bottle.  There  ain’t  much  as  he 
don’t  onderstand.” 

“  He’ll  make  a  fine  pirut,”  said  Nose  Ring, 
sp>eaking  slowly  and  without  profanity. 

“  Ef  we  makes  a  pirut  of  him  at  ail,”  said 
Red  Whisker  thoughtfully.  “I’ve  been  a- 
thinkin’  of  it  over,  an’  th’  more  I  thinks  th’ 
more  I  wonders  whether  pirucy  be  th’ 
proper  job  fer  him.  Wot  I  says  is  as  we’ll 
have  to  give  th’  leetle  feller  a  chance  at  bein’ 
President  o’  th’  United  States.  AMicn  I  | 
was  about  his  age,  or  mebbe  a  leetle  older,”  | 
he  added,  “I  used  to  think  some  o’  bein’ 
president  m’self,  but  I  drifted  off  into  piru¬ 
cy,  as  young  fellers  will,  an’  there  were  th’ 
end  on’t.  You  jest  let  him  play  with  yer 
pooty  ornymint.  Nose  Ring,  while  I  goes 
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to  th’  kitchen  an’  fixes  of  his  bottle.” 

But  the  infant,  with  that  gay  capridous- 
ness  which  is  the  charm  of  babyhood,  had 
quite  lost  interest  in  the  shining  nose-ring. 
His  round  eyes  turned  beseechingly  toward 
the  checker-players.  Whether  it  was  the 
fine  bald  head  of  one  or  the  neat  mutton- 
chop  whiskers  of  the  other  that  had  now 
attracted  him,  they  both  felt  him  looking 
at  them  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  play 
checkers  in  spite  of  it. 

“Wot  he  wants  now,”  said  Nose  Ring 
disgustedly,  “be  to  play  with  Bald  Head. 
Come  here,  ole  feller,  an’  let  th’  baby  play 
with  ye.” 

But  already  the  two  checker-players  had 
seized  their  hats  and  slammed  the  door  as 
they  hurriedly  left  the  sitting-room.  Far 
down  the  beach  beyond  the  open  gate  of 
the  palisade  they  saw  a  solitary  figure  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ocean ;  and  with¬ 
out  a  word  they  moved  rapidly  in  that  di¬ 
rection  and  sat  down  beside  Yellow  Mus¬ 
taches. 

For  some  minutes  the  three  pirates  sat 
in  a  row  and  stared  at  the  ocean.  The  weep¬ 
ing  of  a  disappointed  and  angry  Captain 
Kidd  came  to  them  distantly,  and,  like  the 
hyena,  they  laughed  without  glee  as  they 
listened. 

“Cuss  him!”  said  Yellow  Mustaches. 
“Wot’s  th’  use  o’  havin’  a  voice  an’  a 
Mellow  Odeon  ef  ye  can’t  play  an’  sing  on 
it?  Here  we  be,  a  hull  month  sence  Red 
Whisker  persuaded  of  us  to  adopt  that 
cussed  leetle  Captain  Kidd — an’  every  time 
I  tries  to  sing  him  a  ditty,  he  ups  an’  hol¬ 
lers.” 

“Cuss  him!”  said  Bald  Head  viciously. 
“Ye  can’t  git  interested  in  a  game  o’  check¬ 
ers  no  more  on  this  island  without  havin’  th’ 
leetle  edict  spile  th’  game  jest  acos  he  wants 
to  put  th’  checkers  on  yer  pore  bald  head 
an’  see  ’em  slide  off.” 

“H’l  thought  ye  might  be  a-pilin’  up 
trouble  when  h’l  see  ye  a-teachin’  that  silly 
gime  to  im,”  said  the  pirate  with  the  mut¬ 
ton-chop  whiskers.  “Not  as  h’it  weren’t  a 
pooty  game  in  h’its  way,”  he  added  quick¬ 
ly,  evidently  realizing  that  the  remark  had 
not  been  particularly  consoling. 

“I  lik^  him  at  fust,”  admitted  Bald 
Head  regretfully,  “but  many’s  the  time 
sence  then  as  I’ve  thought  o’  killin’  of  him. 
An’  then  I’ve  thought  o’  killin’  Maude. 
An’^  sometimes,  messmates,  I’ve  thought 
0’  killin’  th’  two  on  ’em.  But  th’  way  them 


fellers  love  that  baby,  ye  might  jest  as  well 
commit  suicide  in  th’  beginnin’  an’  have  th’ 
job  over  with.” 

“Wot  ye  haven’t  thought  of,”  said  a 
hoarse,  gloomy  voice  behind  them,  “be  to 
milk  Maude  yerselves  when  I  ain’t  a- 
lookin’.”  And  Piggy  himself  sat  down  and 
stared  sullenly  at  the  ocean.  “I’ll  learn 
ye  th’  trick  on’t,”  he  added  in  a  husky  whis¬ 
per,  “an’  if  there  ain’t  no  milk  for  th’  baby, 
who’s  to  blame  and  wot’s  to  save  him?  An’ 
all  I  axes  be  a  half  share  o’  th’  milk.” 

Twice  more  the  pirate  Piggy  had  milked 
the  cow  Maude — and  now  in  the  cozy  sit¬ 
ting-room  five  doting  pirates,  rapidly  re¬ 
verting  toward  normal  humanity  imder  the 
refining  influence  of  a  tender  infant,  sat  in 
as  many  nice  red  rocking-chairs  and 
watched  the  tender  infant  busily  sliding  ■ 
checkers  off  the  domelike  cranium  of  their 
baldest  comrade.  It  was  a  charming  but 
hypocritical  picture.  For  Bald  Head  sat  on 
his  haimches  in  front  of  Mutton  Chop  (who 
held  Captain  Kidd),  and  Yellow  Mus¬ 
taches  crawled  gracefully  over  the  floor  and 
recaptured  the  checkers.  And  out  in  the 
moonlit  pasture  Maude  ate  a  butter  plant 
and  wondered  sleepily  how  many  more 
times  that  day  she  was  likely  to  be  milked. 

Suddenly  voices  rose  passionately  in  the 
kitchen;  die  door  opened,  and  Piggy  ap>- 
peared  so  hastily  that  they  hardly  knew 
him — but,  quick  as  he  was.  Red  Whisker 
was  hardly  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second 
behind  him.  Twice  the  pirate  chief  pur¬ 
sued  the  flying  milkman  around  the  table, 
leaping  the  promptly  vacated  red  rocking- 
chairs  one  after  another,  and  Captain  Kidd 
stopped  sliding  checkers  off  Bald  Head’s 
cranium  to  enjoy  the  performance.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  considered  it  something  novel  and 
acrobatic,  got  up  for  his  especial  benefit 
and  rehearsed  in  private  imtil  they  could 
do  it  without  upsetting  a  single  rocker. 

“Wot’s  he  been  a-doin’  of.  Whisker?” 
asked  Yellow  Mustaches,  putting  his  head 
out  from  under  the  sofa  where  he  had  gone 
for  a  checker.  “Ef  ye  don’t  look  out,  ole 
feller,  you  an’  Piggy’ll  excite  Cap’n  Kidd 
so’s  he  won’t  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink,  bless 
him!”  And  he  said  it  so  naturally  that 
only  Mutton  Chop,  Bald  Head,  and  Piggy 
could  have  caught  the  irony. 

Red  Whisker  stopped  short.  He  looked 
at  Yellow  Mustaches  under  the  sofa  and 
then  at  Captain  Kidd  in  his  high  chair. 
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becoming  grandmothers.  Bad  as  they  were, 
it  began  to  look  as  if  the  refining  influence 
of  this  tender  child  was  going  to  be  too  much 
for  them — and  Piggy  was  getting  sick  of  it. 

If  it  had  been  simply  a  matter  of  milking 
the  cow  Maude  (as  he  had  himself  named 
her) 'and  sharing  with  Captain  Kidd  (as  the 
pirates  had  named  the  baby),  he  would 
have  used  his  share  for  milk  punch  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  But  Captain 
Kidd  literally  hogged  the  milk,  and,  to  make 
sure  that  he  got  it.  Red  Whisker  measured 
each  milking  with  a  twelve-inch  ruler. 

Meantime,  the  sitting-room  lamp  burned 
yellow  in  a  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  a 
sound,  unlike  music,  yet  p>erhaps  more  like 
music  than  anything  else,  rose  fitfully  where 
Yellow  Mustaches  revolved  nervously  on 
the  stool  before  the  melodeon  and  occasion¬ 
ally  hit  that  innocent  and  helpless  instru¬ 
ment  with  his  cruel  forefinger.  Each  time 
he  revolved  he  turned  his  dashing  but  de¬ 
testable  blue  eyes  almost  beseechingly  to¬ 
ward  the  five  happy  pirates  who  surround¬ 
ed  the  marble-topp^  table  and  played  with 
the  baby — and  anybody  might  have  seen 
that  he  wanted  to  play  the  melodeon  and 
only  waited  for  an  invitation.  But  nobody 
invited  him.  Presently  he  remained  sta¬ 
tionary,  and,  as  he  rais^  his  voice,  they  all 
knew  by  exp>erience  that  he  was  singing  a 
lullaby: 

Potatoes  have  eyes,  but  can  not  see 
Like  you  an’  me, 

Bay-bel  Bay-be! 

Corn  has  an  ear,  but  can  not  hear 
Like  you  an’  me. 

My  hiay-be  dear! 

Shoes  have  a  tongue,  but  can  not  talk. 

Th’  chair  has  legs,  but  can  not  walk. 

Th’  fish  has  scales,  but  ne’er  is  he 
A  Gro-cer-y  Man, 

Bay-bel  Bay-bel 

Hyenas  laugh,  but  not  with  glee 
Like  you  an’  me, 

Bay-be!  Bay-be! 

Tacks  have  a  head,  but  can  not  think 
Like  you  an’  me. 

My  bay-be — pink! 

Oysters  have  b^,  but  have  no  sheets. 

Th’  whale  in  school  no - 

“Yaller  Mustaches,”  said  Red  Whisker 
severely,  “stow  th’  pooty  ditty.  Ye’re  a- 
scarin’  th’  baby.” 

Yellow  Mustaches  got  up  suddenly — as 
what  musician  wouldn’t  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances? — and  his  mustaches  quivered 
with  a  manly  effort  to  conceal  how  the 


words  hurt  him.  Willingly  would  he  have 
killed  Red  Whisker — but  he  felt  an  awful 
premonition  that  he  would  burst  into  tean 
before  he  could  do  it;  and  without  a  word 
he  gulped  a  sob  back  into  his  throat,  seized 
his  hat,  and  left  the  room  hurriedly,  slam¬ 
ming  the  door  behind  him.  They  heard 
his  hasty  steps  crunch  on  the  gravel  and 
then,  after  one  of  those  strained,  uncomfort¬ 
able  pauses  that  always  follow  such  an  epi¬ 
sode  in  a  general  company,  the  remaining 
pirates  endeavored  to  resume  their  occupa¬ 
tions  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  two 
of  them,  sitting  apart  over  a  game  of  check¬ 
ers,  exchanged  meaning  glances. 

“Wot  I  likes  about  th’  leetle  feller,”  said 
a  man  at  the  table,  nodding  his  head  mgen- 
uously  in  a  silly  effort  to  attract  the  baby’s 
attention  to  his  large  brass  nose-ring,  “be 
to  see  th’  way  he  grows,  bless  his  cussed 
leetle  soul!  Fat  as  butter  an’  lively  as  a 
- ill! - ” 

“‘Sh-h-h-h,  ole  feller!”  said  Red  Whisker 
wamingly.  “Wot’s  words  fcr  piruts  ain’t 
words  fer  babies — ’sp>ecially  when  they’re 
just  a-leamin’  how  to  converse  like.  Naugh¬ 
ty  man!  Naughty  man!”  he  added,  this 
time  addressing  Captain  Kidd,  and  poking 
his  huge  forefinger  at  his  thoughtless  com- 
p>anion. 

“  Goo-o-o-o,”  said  Captain  Kidd  emphat¬ 
ically.  “  Nja  n  ja  dada  hatta  damma  danuna 
dada  dada  meene  meene  goo-o-o-o  damma 
damma  dada.”  And  he  pointed  his  chubby 
finger  at  Pigg>’,  who  now  stood  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  doorway. 

“W’ot  he  means,  messmates,”  explained 
Red  Whisker  proudly,  “be  as  he  knows  as 
how  Piggy  has  been  a-milkin’  Maude,  an’ 
how  it’s  time  fer  old  Uncle  Whisker  to  fill 
his  leetle  bottle.  There  ain’t  much  as  he 
don’t  onderstand.” 

“  He’ll  make  a  fine  pirut,”  said  Nose  Ring, 
speaking  slowly  and  without  profanity. 

“  Ef  we  makes  a  pirut  of  him  at  all,”  said 
Red  Whisker  thoughtfully.  “I’ve  been  a- 
thinkin’  of  it  over,  an’  th’  more  I  thinks  th’ 
more  I  wonders  whether  pirucy  be  th’ 
proper  job  fer  him.  W’ot  I  says  is  as  we’ll 
have  to  give  th’  leetle  feller  a  chance  at  bein’ 
President  o’  th’  United  States.  When  I 
was  about  his  age,  or  mebbe  a  leetle  older,” 
he  added,  “I  us^  to  think  some  o’  bein’ 
president  m’self,  but  I  drifted  off  into  pira¬ 
cy,  as  young  fellers  will,  an’  there  were  th’ 
end  on’t.  You  jest  let  him  play  with  yer 
pooty  ornymint.  Nose  Ring,  while  I  goes 
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to  th’  kitchen  an’  fixes  of  his  bottle.” 

But  the  infant,  with  that  gay  capridous- 
ness  which  is  the  charm  of  babyhood,  had 
quite  lost  interest  in  the  shining  nose-ring. 
His  round  eyes  turned  beseechingly  toward 
the  checker-players.  Whether  it  was  the 
fine  bald  head  of  one  or  the  neat  mutton- 
chop  whiskers  of  the  other  that  had  now 
attracted  him,  they  both  felt  him  looking 
at  them  and  made  a  desp>erate  effort  to  play 
checkers  in  spite  of  it. 

“Wot  he  wants  now,”  said  Nose  Ring 
disgustedly,  “be  to  play  with  Bald  Head. 
Come  here,  ole  feller,  an’  let  th’  baby  play 
with  ye.” 

But  already  the  two  checker-players  had 
seized  their  hats  and  slammed  the  door  as 
they  hurriedly  left  the  sitting-room.  Far 
down  the  beach  beyond  the  open  gate  of 
the  palisade  they  saw  a  solitary  figure  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ocean ;  and  with¬ 
out  a  word  they  moved  rapidly  in  that  di¬ 
rection  and  sat  down  beside  Yellow  Mus¬ 
taches. 

For  some  minutes  the  three  pirates  sat 
in  a  row  and  stared  at  the  ocean.  The  weep¬ 
ing  of  a  disappointed  and  angry  Captain 
Kidd  came  to  them  distantly,  and,  like  the 
hyena,  they  laughed  without  glee  as  they 
l^tened. 

“Cuss  him!”  said  Yellow  Mustaches. 
“Wot’s  th’  use  o’  havin’  a  voice  an’  a 
Mellow  Odeon  ef  ye  can’t  play  an’  sing  on 
h?  Here  we  be,  a  hull  month  sence  Red 
Whisker  persuaded  of  us  to  adopt  that 
cussed  leetle  Captain  Kidd — an’  every  time 
I  tries  to  sing  him  a  ditty,  he  ups  an’  hol¬ 
lers.” 

“Cuss  him!”  said  Bald  Head  viciously. 
“Ye  can’t  git  interested  in  a  game  o’  check¬ 
ers  no  more  on  this  island  without  havin’  th’ 
leetle  ediot  spile  th’  game  jest  acos  he  wants 
to  put  th’  checkers  on  yer  pore  bald  head 
an’  see  ’em  slide  off.” 

“H’l  thought  ye  might  be  a-pilin’  up 
trouble  when  h’l  see  ye  a-teachin’  that  silly 
gime  to  ’im,”  said  the  pirate  with  the  mut- 
twr-chop  whiskers.  “  Not  as  h’it  weren’t  a 
pooty  game  in  h’its  way,”  he  added  quick¬ 
ly,  evidently  realizing  that  the  remark  had 
not  been  particularly  consoling. 

“I  lik^  him  at  fust,”  admitted  Bald 
Head  regretfully,  “but  many’s  the  time 
sence  then  as  I’ve  thought  o’  killin’  of  him. 
An|  then  I’ve  thought  o’  killin’  Maude. 
An’^  sometimes,  messmates,  I’ve  thought 
0’  killin’  th’  two  on  ’em.  But  th’  way  them 


fellers  love  that  baby,  ye  might  jest  as  well 
commit  suicide  in  th’  beginnin’  an’  have  th’ 
job  over  with.” 

“Wot  ye  haven’t  thought  of,”  said  a 
hoarse,  gloomy  voice  behind  them,  “be  to 
milk  Maude  yerselves  when  I  ain’t  a- 
lookin’.”  And  Piggy  himself  sat  down  and 
stared  sullenly  at  the  ocean.  “I’ll  learn 
ye  th’  trick  on’t,”  he  added  in  a  husky  whis¬ 
per,  “an’  if  there  ain’t  no  milk  for  th’  baby, 
who’s  to  blame  and  wot’s  to  save  him?  An’ 
all  I  axes  be  a  half  share  o’  th’  milk.” 

Twice  more  the  pirate  Piggy  had  milked 
the  cow  Maude — and  now  in  the  cozy  sit¬ 
ting-room  five  doting  pirates,  rapidly  re¬ 
verting  toward  normal  humanity  vmder  the 
refining  inffuence  of  a  tender  infant,  sat  in 
as  many  nice  red  rocking-chairs  and 
watched  the  tender  infant  busily  sliding  • 
checkers  off  the  domelike  cranium  of  their 
baldest  comrade.  It  was  a  charming  but 
hyp)ocritical  picture.  For  Bald  Head  sat  on 
his  haunches  in  front  of  Mutton  Chop  (who 
held  Captain  Kidd),  and  Yellow  Mus¬ 
taches  crawled  gracefully  over  the  floor  and 
recaptured  the  checkers.  And  out  in  the 
moonlit  pasture  Maude  ate  a  butter  plant 
and  w’ondered  sleepily  how  many  more 
times  that  day  she  was  likely  to  be  milked. 

Suddenly  voices  rose  passionately  in  the 
kitchen;  the  door  opened,  and  Piggy  ap¬ 
peared  so  hastily  that  they  hardly  knew 
him — ^but,  quick  as  he  was.  Red  Whisker 
was  hardly  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second 
behind  him.  Twice  the  pirate  chief  pur¬ 
sued  the  flying  milkman  around  the  table, 
leaping  the  promptly  vacated  red  rocking- 
chairs  one  after  anoUier,  and  Captain  Kidd 
stopped  sliding  checkers  off  Bald  Head’s 
cranium  to  enjoy  the  performance.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  considered  it  something  novel  and 
acrobatic,  got  up  for  his  especial  benefit 
and  rehearsed  in  private  imtil  they  could 
do  it  without  upsetting  a  single  rocker. 

“Wot’s  he  been  a-doin’  of.  Whisker?” 
asked  Yellow  Mustaches,  putting  his  head 
out  from  xmder  the  sofa  where  he  had  gone 
for  a  checker.  “Ef  ye  don’t  look  out,  ole 
feller,  you  an’  Piggy’ll  excite  Cap’n  ^dd 
so’s  he  won’t  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink,  bless 
him!”  And  he  said  it  so  naturally  that 
only  Mutton  Chop,  Bald  Head,  and  Piggy 
coifld  have  caught  the  irony. 

Red  Whisker  stopp>ed  short.  He  looked 
at  Yellow  Mustaches  under  the  sofa  and 
then  at  Captain  Kidd  in  his  high  chair. 


DOTING  PIRATES  SAT  IN  THE  NICE  RED  ROCKING-CHAIRS  AND  WATCHED  THE  TENDER  INFANT  BUS¬ 
ILY  SLIDING  CHECKERS  OFF  THE  DOMELIKE  CRANIUM  OF  THEIR  BALDEST  COMRADE. 


Twice  he  essayed  to  speak,  and  twice  he 
hesitated — for  had  he  not  himself  said  that 
this  baby  understood  every  word  that  was 
spoken  in  his  presence?  Now  that  he  had 
stopped  running,  they  could  all  see  that 
his  strong  right  hand  grippied  a  twelve-inch 
ruler  dripping  with  milk. 

“  H-e  s-t-e-a-l-s  t-h-e  b-a-b-e  apostrophe  s 
m-i-l-k,  capital  Y-e  double-1  capital  0-h  ex¬ 
clamation  point  capital  M-u-s-t  capital 
A-s-h-e-s,”  he  spelled  carefully  but  briskly; 
and  such  was  his  excitement  that  he  spelled 
out  even  the  words  that  it  would  have  done 
Captain  Kidd  no  harm  to  fathom.  “T-h-e 
g-double-o-d  c-o-w  g-i-v-e-s  m-i-l-k  f-o-r 
t-h-e  c-h-i-l-d  a-n-d  t-h-e  b-a-d  m-a-n 


t-a-k-e-s  i-t  t-o  d-r-i-n-k  w-i-t-h  r-u-m.” 

Happily  unintelligible  to  Captain  Kidd, 
the  horrid  accusation  was  all  too  plain  to 
the  remaining  listeners.  Four  genuinely 
and  three  hypocritically  indignant  faces 
turned  toward  Piggy,  who,  to  the  baby’s 
intense  delight,  had  climbed  over  the  me- 
lodeon  and  now  stood  in  a  posture  of  de¬ 
fense  behind  it. 

“No  man  can  make  a  c-o-w  give  m-i-l-k 
that  s-h-e  has  not  got,”  he  replied  earnestly. 
“  K-i-double-1  me,  if  you  will.  Red  Whisker, 
but  I  will  die  game.”  And  the  brave  fellow 
unhooked  the  picture  of  Susanna  and  the 
Elders  from  the  wall  and  prepared  to  brain 
with  it  anybody  who  might  attack  him. 
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“If  you  k-i-double-1  Piggy,  Red  Whisker,” 
said  Yellow  Mustaches  quietly,  “who  will 
m-i-l-k  capital  M-a-u-d-e?” 

“A  c-o-w  dries  up,”  explained  Piggy  over 
the  melodeon.  “  An’  ef  ye  don’t  believe  me, 
messmates,  ye  can  all  come  to-morrow  an’ 
see  me  m-i-l-k.” 

Obviously  this  was  a  fair  suggestion,  and 
the  pirates  nodded  at  each  other  approv¬ 
ingly.  As  for  the  baby,  understanding 
nothing  of  this  skilfully  veiled  discourse, 
and  doubtless  believing  that  the  show 
was  over,  he  put  another  checker  on  Bald 
Head’s  cranium  and  crowed  with  pleasure  as 
it  rolled  off  on  the  carpet. 

Red  Whisker  returned  gloomily  to  the 
kitchen,  and  one  after  another  the  four 
motherly  pirates  cautiously  followed  him. 
The  milk-pail  stood  in  the  sink,  and  Red 
Whisker  was  carefully  dipping  from  it  into 
the  baby’s  bottle. 

“Six  inches  o’  milk  in  th’  cussed  pail, 
messmates,”  he  said  with  painful  decision, 
“ain’t  a-goin’  to  keep  th’  leetle  feller  busy 
an’  contented-like  till  th’  next  milkin’.  1 
hates  to  fool  him,  but  we  jest  got  to  put 
somethin’  else  in  it.”  And  he  looked  de¬ 
spairingly  into  the  pail,  and  then  from  one 
to  another  of  the  worried,  sin-stained  faces 
that  now  surroimded  it. 

But  not  one  of  them  answered.  Each 
looked  mtently  into  the  milk-pail  (as  if  de¬ 
sire  might  somehow  increase  its  piteously 
meager  contents)  and  then  indignantly  at 
Red  Whisker  (as  if  he  were  somehow  re¬ 
sponsible).  Had  they  known  anything 
about  the  acutely  determined  formulas  that 
have  to*day  carried  to  such  scientific  per¬ 
fection  the  obvious  fact  that  a  baby  is  not 
a  calf  and  that  the  natural  food  of  a  calf 
must  be  properly  modified  or  humanized 
before  being  fed  to  a  baby,  they  could  have 
settled  the  matter  without  much  difficulty. 
They  would  have  known,  for  example,  that 
two  ounces  of  top  milk,  thirteen  oimces  of 
boiled  water  or  perhaps  of  thin  gruel,  and 
two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  of  milk 
were  just  what  they  needed;  and  they 
would,  of  course,  have  mixed  and  put  the 
formula  in  ten  separate  bottles,  one  and  a 
half  ounces  in  each,  which  they  would  have 
fed  to  Captain  Kidd  every  two  hours  during 
the  day,  and  twice  during  the  night.  They 
did  not  even  know  that  milk  sho^d  be  pas¬ 
teurized  and  that  they  might  have  fash¬ 
ioned  themselves  a  home-made  pasteuri¬ 
zing  apparatus  out  of  a  tin  pail,  a  pie-plate. 


and  a  chemical  thermometer.  All  that  the 
wretched  but  affectionate  fellows  did  know, 
in  fact,  was  that  babies  drink  milk — and, 
with  Captain  Kidd  to  judge  by,  they  would 
have  indignantly  denied  the  theory  that  the 
milk  of  any  one  cow  is  imdesirable  for  any 
one  baby. 

“Wot’s  th’  matter  o’  fillin’  of  th’  bottle 
up  with  rum?”  suggested  Nose  Ring,  des¬ 
perately.  “  Piggy  he  says  as  rum  an’  milk 
be  a  mixture  to  make  yer  mouth  water,  an’ 
mebbe  th’  leetle  feller ’d  like  it  better  ’n 
th’  raw  milk.” 

But  Red  Whisker  frowned  down  the 
proposal.  “  Rum  is  fer  growed  men  like  you 
an’  me.  Nose  Ring,”  he  said  severely,  “but 
it  ain’t  fer  babies.  Wot  we’ve  got  to  do, 
messmates,  be  to  di-lute  it  with  jest  water, 
warmin’  of  it  up  a  leetle  so’s  it  will  seem 
like  it  were  part  o’  th’  cussed  milk.” 

It  was  not  imtil  after  breakfast  that  Pig¬ 
gy  usually  attended  to  the  morning  milking, 
and  the  sun  was  high  when  they  left  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd  cuddling  his  full  but  deceitful 
bottle  and  set  out  for  the  pasture.  Rod 
Whisker  led  them,  grii  ily  carrying  his 
twelve-inch  ruler.  Solemnly,  sadly,  and  in 
a  portentous  silence  they  surroimded 
Maude  in  the  grateful  shadow  of  a  castor-oil 
tree,  and  watched  their ‘suspected  comrade 
as  he  arranged  his  milking  stool. 

“  Th’  way  ye  do  it,”  said  Piggy  proudly, 
“is  to  be  calm  an’  stiddy,  an’  jest  play  as 
yer  two  hands  were  two  leetle  calves  a- 
suckin’.  An’  then,  fust  thing  ye  knows, 
there’s  ‘a  little  tinkle  in  th’  pooty  milk- 
pail — ”  he  spoke  confidently — and  a  mel¬ 
low,  liquid  sound  justified  him.  Maude 
was  being  milked — and  Yellow  Mustaches, 
Bald  Head,  and  Mutton  Chop  exchanged 
quick  glances  of  surprise  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.  Three  strong  men  as  they  were, 
last  night  they  had  failed  to  milk  this  cow 
dry;  and  now — whichever  one  of  them 
might  be  to  blame  for  it — they  had  again 
failed  this  morning.  They  hardly  dared 
look  at  each  other — and  Hiey  were  quite 
unable  to  look  at  Piggy.  If  they  had,  they 
might  have  drawn  some  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  he  at  least  was  not  discomfited. 

For  however  much  the  two  tarry  hands  of 
the  pirate  may  have  resembled  two  little 
hungry  calves,  the  milk  came  slower  and 
slower — and  then  stopped  completely.  Let 
the  little  imaginary  cailves  starve — there  was 
no  more  milk  for  them.  In  that  solemn  si¬ 
lence,  broken  only  by_the  contented  music 
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of  a  cow  chewing  her  cud,  Red  Whisker  bent 
over  the  milk-pail  and  inserted  the 
ruler. 

“Four  inches  o’  milk!”  said  Red  Whis¬ 
ker,  bitterly.  “She’s  a-goin’  dry,  mess¬ 
mates.  But  she  ain’t  dry  yet,”  he  added 
bravely,  “an’  wot  we’ve  got  to  do  now  be 
to  put  to  sea  an’  buy  another  pooty  cow 
o’  th’  fust  vessel  as  happ)ens  to  carry  one.” 

“Buy?”  echoed  Yellow  Mustaches.  “Did 
I  hear  ye  say  ‘buy,’  Whisker?” 

“Ye  heard  me  say  it,”  replied  Red 
Whisker  briskly.  “Wotever  we  gets  fer 
that  leetle  feller,  Yaller  Mustaches,  we  gets 
fer  him  honest  an’  like  a  respectable 
family.” 

“Packet  ahoy!”  shouted  Red  Whisker. 
“Have  ye  got  sech  a  thing  as  a  cow?” 

At  this  imexpected  question,  anxiously 
hurled  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  mid-Atlantic, 
the  lady  and  gentleman  passengers  of  the 
New  York-to-Liverpool  packet  Amity  ex¬ 
changed  wondering  glances.  All  that  mom- 
in{;,  with  the  famished  curiosity  that  makes 
any  sail  at  sea  sc  almost  feverishly  inter¬ 
esting  a  spectacle,  they  had  been  watching 
The  Tender  Polly  steadily  overhauling  them; 
and  about  forty  times  (or  twice  for  each 
pwissenger)  Captain  Jonas  Trench  had  jx)- 
litely  assured  them  that  he  did  not  know 
who  she  was,  where  she  came  from,  or  what 
she  wanted. 

But  even  without  the  schcxmer  most  of 
them  would  have  been  on  deck  and  almost 
feverishly  excited.  Tuesday  they  had  seen 
a  porpK)ise;  Monday  some  of  them  said  they 
had  seen  a  whale;  to-day  they  had  all  hoped 
to  see  some  tragic  memento  of  the  packet 
Sunflower,  abandoned  two  months  ago  in 
this  very  neighborhood — a  catastrophe  all 
the  more  vividly  remembered  because  the 
Amity  was  herself  carrying  three  survivors 
back  to  England  after  a  brief  visit  to  a 
brother-in-law  in  Philadelphia.  Business 
reasons,  it  appeared,  had  comjjelled  this 
brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Jenkins,  to  immigrate 
to  the  States  only  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Dora  Pattern,  and  an  un¬ 
timely  chill,  thoughtlessly  neglected,  had 
forever  prevented  Mrs.  Jenkins  from  joining 
him. 

No  such  interesting  memento,  however, 
had  yet  been  \-isible — nothing,  in  short,  but 
this  lively  schooner  which  had  now  crossed 
their  path  and  come  up  into  the  wind  at  a 
little  distance. 


“We  carry  a  couple  of  ’em  for  the  pas¬ 
sengers,”  Captain  Trench  replied  briskly. 
“What  ye  want  of  a  cow?” 

“  We  wants  to  buy  her,”  bellowed  Red 
Whisker.  “  Matter  o’  life  an’  death,  ’cos 
we’ve  got  to  have  m-i-l-k.  Money  ain’t  no 
object.  Name  yer  own  price,  cap’n,  but 
fer  th’  love  o’  humanity  sell  us  a  pooty  leetle 
cow.”  And  beside  him  a  tall  man,  evidently 
a  gentleman  by  his  stylish  garments,  and  1 
foreigner  (probably  a  Greek  or  Italhm)  by 
his  shining  nose-ring,  held  up  an  object  that 
all  aboard  the  A  mity  recognized  as  a  hunuu 
baby.  A  few  snickered — yoimg,  thought-  | 
less  males,  who  little  susi)ected  that  they 
would  some  day  be  fathers — but  every  lady 
passenger  uttered  a  twittering  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  pleasure;  and,  of  whatever  | 
age  or  sex,  they  were  a  imit  in  begging  Cap¬ 
tain  Trench  to  stop  his  vessel.  PossiWy  the 
thought  of  naming  his  own  price  for  a  cow 
helped  them..  The  Amity  came  into  the 
wind,  and  all  her  interested  passengen 
scamp>ered  like  chickens  to  the  starlx^ 
bulwarks. 

Meantime,  aboard  the  schooner.  Yellow 
Mustaches,  Piggy,  Bald  Head,  and  Mutton 
Chop  lowered  away  the  jolly-boat,  and  none 
but  Maude  would  have  guessed,  to  see  them, 
that  their  tanned,  capable  hands  were  also 
resp>onsible  for  this  impending  milk  famine. 
Heartless  as  they  were,  and  s^ful  milkmen 
as  they  must  by  this  time  have  become,  the 
critical  reader  is  doubtless  surprised  to  find 
that  Captain  Kidd  was  still  living.  But 
this  reader  does  not  know  pirates  and  thdr 
total  incapacity  to  carry  out  any  plan,  how¬ 
ever  atrocious,  that  interferes  with  thdi 
own  selfish  enjoyment.  Little  by  little  the 
sight  of  Piggy'  at  his  milk  and  rum,  with  a 
pinch  of  sugar  and  a  shaving  of  nutmeg,  had 
aroused  their  fiendish  curiosity;  they,  too, 
had  tried  it — and  now  a  cow  was  quite  as 
necessary  to  these  evil  men  as  it  was  to  the 
baby.  And  they  knew  that  if  Maude  dried 
up  altogether  she  would  be  killed  and  d^ 
voured.  Frankly  and  baldly  stated,  they 
had  agreed  to  preserve  Maude,  and  yet  by 
slow  stages  reduce  Captain  Kidd’s  milk  to 
a  fatal  minimum;  and  a  new  cow  would  sim¬ 
ply  prolong  this  treacherous  process  and 
provide  more  material  for  milk-p^ch. 
They  licked  their  wicked  chops  to  think  of 
it  as  they  pulled  toward  the  packet. 
Whisker,  steering  with  one  big  hand  and 
balancing  Captain  Kidd  on  his  knee  with  the 
other,  thought  them  smiling  to  see  the  little  j 
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lascal  tugging  affectionately  at  those  fa- 
oious  whiskers. 

A  moment  later  Nose  Ring  stood  on  the 
ded  of  the  Amity;  Red  Whisker,  one  hand 
on  the  rail  and  Captain  Kidd  in  the  other, 
had  bounded  lightly  over  the  bulwarks;  and 
several  cooing  lady  passengers  had  prompt¬ 
ly  taken  Captain  Kidd  away  from  him. 
Unlike  the  Misses 
Pattern,  these 
lady  passengers 
had  lost  no  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  spec- 
tade  by  hurrying 
below  to  dress  for 
company. 

The  foreign- 
looking  gentle¬ 
man  raised  his 
tall  hat  with  a 
gesture  that  re¬ 
vealed  a  nursing 
bottle  in  the  in¬ 
side  pocket  of  his 
frock  coat.  Then 
hebowed  so  deepH 
ly  that  his  nose 
ling  almost  hit 
his  forehead. 

“Cap’n  an’  la¬ 
dies  an’  gentle¬ 
men  all,”  he  be¬ 
gan  suavely, 

“this  be  my 
baby,  as  has  lost 
hb  poor  marma 
an’  is  a-travelin’ 
with  me  fer  his 
health,  bless  him! 

This  good  man,” 
he  continued  with 
a  condescending 
jerk  of  his  thumb  toward  his  companion, 
“has  been  kind  enough  to  allow  us  passage 

aboard  his  vessel,  me  an’  Cap’n  Kidd - ” 

“Wot  he  means,”  interrupted  Red  Whis¬ 
ker  hastily,  “be  as  how  I  takes  th’  kid 
aboard,  as  his  parpa  calls  him,  an’  buys  a 
pooty  cow  to  f^  him  out  of.  But  th’  cow 
ain’t  workin’  th’  way  a  cow  oughter.”  He 
glanc^  anxiously  at  the  baby  and  lowered 
his  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisp>er.  “  Every  time 
we  nu'lks  Maude  we  gets  1-e-double-s  m-i-l-k. 
Wot  we  needs  bitter  hard  be  a  new  cow. 
An’  we’ve  brought  th’  leetle  feller  with  us 
to  try  milk  an’  see  how  he  likes  it.” 
Coming  from  this  hardy  seaman,  such 


RED  WmSKER,  ONE  BAND  ON  THE  RAIL  AND  CAPTAIN  KIDD 
IN  THE  OTHER,  HAD  BOUNDED  LIGHTLY 
OVER  THE  BULWARKS. 


consideration  for  a  tender  child  could  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  impress  his  hearers.  He  might  be 
rough,  they  told  each  other  in  significant 
glances,  but  ah!  the  tender,  honest  heart 
of  him !  You  read  about  these  lovable  char¬ 
acters,  but  how  seldom  you  meet  them! 
The  lovable  character  swelled  visibly  as  he 
saw  the  impression  he  had  created.  But, 
even  as  he  swell¬ 
ed,  three  shrill, 
astonished,  and 
delighted  screams 
burst  from  the 
cabin  hatch  and 
floated  tremu¬ 
lously  away  to¬ 
ward  Europie  and 
America.  The 
Misses  Pattern, 
their  toilettes 
completed,  rush¬ 
ed  from  the  cabin 
and  claspied  Capi- 
tain  Kidd  impet¬ 
uously  to  their 
three  bosoms. 
Fortunately  he 
was  well  used  to 
being  roughly 
*  though  affection¬ 
ately  handled,  for 
now  they  laughed 
and  again  they 
sobbed  hysteric¬ 
ally;  and  yet 
again — the  three 
in  a  circle  with 
Captain  Kidd  ex¬ 
tended  on  six 
arms  between 
them — they  held 
the  cimning  little 
creature  at  arm’s  length  and  gazed  at  him 
with  devouring  affection. 

“Those  eyes!”  cried  Miss  Amy.  “So 
like  his  dear  mother’s!” 

“That  nose!”  laughed  and  sobbed  Miss 
Caroline.  “The  Pattern  nose!” 

“The  Pattern  mole  on  his  sweet  little  left 
shoulder-blade!”  gurgled  Miss  Priscilla, 
rummaging  triumphantly — and  then  all  to¬ 
gether  they  fell  to  kissing  Captain  Kidd  till 
he  howled  piteously  for  mercy. 

Truly  it  w’as  an  interesting  morning  on 
the  packet  Amity.  And  at  that  moment, 
when  some  passengers,  trying  simultane¬ 
ously  to  see  Red  Whisker,  Nose  Ring,  the 
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Misses  Pattern,  and  Captain  Kidd,  saw 
them  all  in  a  kind  of  rainbow-edged  blur, 
and  other  passengers,  trying  to  appear  calm 
and  collected,  told  each  other  hurriedly 
that  this  pretty  child  must  be  that  very 
David  Jenkins  whom  his  three  aimts,  ta¬ 
king  him  out  to  his  father  in  the  States,  had 
somehow  left  behind  when  they  fled  from 
the  sinking  Sunflower — at  such  a  moment 
it  is  really  no  wonder  that  Nose  Ring  forgot 
himself.  The  jig,  in  his  opinion,  was  up; 
and  without  a  thought  of  how  little  such  an 
act  was  like  a  father,  he  scrambled  hastily 
over  the  bulwarks  and  dropped  into  the 
jolly-boat. 

As  for  Red  Whisker,  he  cast  one  quick 
and  flaming  glance  around  the  deck  and 
instinctively  felt  for  his  cutlass.  Alas!  he 
had  none.  Such  had  been  the  refining  in¬ 
fluence  of  Captain  Kidd  on  these  savage 
natures,  such  the  anxious  haste  in  whi^ 
they  had  put  to  sea  to  buy  a  c-o-w,  that 
every  pirate  weapon  had  been  left  in  the 
arsenal  on  Nonesuch  Island.  And  once 
captured,  with  his  reputation  as  a  pirate, 
outraged  humanity  would  make  short  work 
of  him.  His  quick  imagination  painted  a 
limp  but  handsome  red-whisker^  gentle¬ 
man  pathetically  suspended  from  a  well- 
deserved  gallows. 

“Lower  away  the  stabbord  quarter- 
boat!”  shouted  Captain  Trench.  “Over- 
haxil  that  man  wdth  the  nose-ring!  Clear 
the  gim  tackle  forrard  and  sink  ’em  if  they 
don’t  heave  to  p>eaceable!  And  as  for  you, 
my  hearty,”  he  added,  coldly,  turning  his 
eye  on  Red  Whisker - 

It  was  a  cold  glance  wasted.  Cow  or  no 
cow,  baby  or  no  baby.  Red  Whisker  knew 
that  now  or  never  this  fatal  limelight  must 
be  turned  in  some  other  direction  until  he 
gained  his  own  unarmed  but  uncatchable 
schooner.  If  he  hung  back  now  he  would 
be  hung  up  afterward — and  the  resourceful 
pirate  leajjed  up)on  the  three  aunts,  gath¬ 
ered  them,  baby  and  all,  in  his  strong  arms. 


tottered  with  his  precious  burden  to  the 
p>ort  bulwarks,  and  hurled  it  vigorouiiy 
overboard.  It  was  the  work  of  a  singlf  jq. 
stant,  quick,  decisive,  and  stupefying.  Ia. 
stinctively  every  man  and  woman  (excqit 
those  who  had  fainted)  rushed  to  the  pott 
bulwarks — and  straight  through  them 
Whisker  sprang  exp^tiously  back  acroai 
the  deck  and  dived  headlong  from  the  stir- 
board  side  of  the  vessel. 

“Lower  away  the  port  quarter-boat.^ 
shouted  Captain  Trench.  And,  followed 
by  several  of  the  braver  gentlemen,  he  ton 
off  his  coat,  unlaced  his  shoes,  and  leaped 
heroically  after  his  endangered  passengca 


Fifteen  minutes  later  Red  Whisker  stood 
in  the  stem  of  the  flying  PoUy  and  watdwd 
the  carpet  of  green  water  widen  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  the  two  vessels.  He  was  a  sad,  wet 
pirate.  Something  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  of  his  life,  and,  selfish  man  that  he  was, 
the  assurance  of  his  own  eyes  that  Captaio 
Kidd  and  his  aunts  had  been  successfuOj 
rescued  gave  him  little  consolation.  Per¬ 
haps  nothing  would  ever  give  him  any  con¬ 
solation;  and  he  hardly  turned  his  head  as 
a  thoughtful  comrade  touched  his  shoulda 
and  offered  him  a  glass  of  liquor.  But  al¬ 
though  he  drank  it  absent-mindedly,  his 
tired  eye  brightened. 

“  Wot  be  it.  Piggy?  ”  he  asked  curiously. 

“Milk  an’  rum.  Whisker.  Ye  wouldn’t 
never  agree  to  try  it,  but  there  were  a  leetlt 
o’  th’  milk  left,  an’,  seein’  as  we  ain’t  got  no 
Cap’n  Kidd - ” 

“An’  wot’s  th’  use  o’  tryin’  of  it?”  said 
Red  Whisker,  with  a  kind  of  savage  regret¬ 
fulness.  “  It  ain’t  so  bad.  Piggy,  but  wt 
ain’t  got  no  cow  neither.” 

“We  still  got  Maude,”  said  Piggy  simjdy. 
“  I  didn’t  like  to  tell  ye,  ’cos  it  might  ’a’  rais¬ 
ed  false  hopes  like — but  when  a  cussed  cow 
goes  dry.  Whisker,  ye  can’t  never  be  suit 

...1 _ .U.’ll  ... _ on’  KAoin 


when  she’ll  come  to  her  senses  an 
givnn’  agin  reg’lar.” 
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PORCUPINE  TRAP 


Golden  "Bait Jbr  the  ^^nwary 
in  the  ‘J^west  ^Mining  Camp 
BY 

TRUMBULL  WHITE 

IXCE  the  gold  discoveries  of  the  and  their  stocks  peddled  to  the  public.  Out 
Klondike  and  Nome,  which  now  of  these  less  than  two  score  remain  as  pro- 
seem  like  ancient  history,  four  ducing  mines.  And  the  millions  which  have 
great  precious-metal  mining  ex-  been  paid  out  in  dividends  by  the  success- 
citements  have  stirred  speculative  America,  ful  ones  represent  but  a  fraction  of  what 
Two  were  Western — Tonopah  and  Gold-  has  been  taken  from  the  public  purse  by 
field,  and  two  Canadian — Cobalt,  a  silver  overlx)oming,  wild-catting,  stock-market 
camp,  and  Porcupine,  latest  of  all,  a  gold  jugglery,  and  ill-starred  enterprise, 
camp.  In  the  three  first  named  several  Now  it  is  Porcupine  which  stands  under 
thousand  mining  companies  were  organized  the  calcium,  a  calcium  so  bright  that  it  is 
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blinding  the  eyes  of  thousands  who  ought 
to  see,  instead  of  illuminating  the  facts  as 
they  ought  to  be  known.  The  mails  are 
again  being  burdened  with  tons  of  “liter¬ 
ature”  telling  of  the  fortimes  to  be  made  in 
the  latest  “world’s  greatest  gold-mining 
district.”  The  public  is  again  being  impor¬ 
tuned  to  part  with  its  money  in  exchange 
for  prettily  lithographed  certfecates  of  mi¬ 
ning  stock.  It  seems  worth  while  to  attempt 
a  circulation  of  the  truth  about  the  camp 
and  its  promotions  before  much  harm  is 
done,  instead  of  exposing  it  afterward. 

There  are  two  stories  of  Porcupine.  One 
is  the  “human  interest”  story.  It  is  the 
one  that  is  easy  to  tell,  alluring  to  the  writer 
and  interesting  to  the  reader.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  conquest  of  a  vast  northern 
^^ildemess  of  swamp  and  rock  and  forest 
by  hardy  woodsmen  and  prospoctors,  who 
pioneered  through  difficulties,  foimd  gold, 
stripp)ed  the  forest  away,  endured  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  new  country,  and  have  at  last 
created  a  center  of  civilization  in  the  wil¬ 
derness. 

Stories  of  the  days  of  exploration,  of 
lucky  strikes,  of  the  building  of  homes 
and  their  destruction,  anecdotes  of  the 
camp,  descriptions  of  the  sweep  of  flame 
that  burned  over  miles  of  country  and  the 
pioneer  towns,  the  quick  reconstruction  of 
mining-camps  and  mining-villages,  with 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  ash-strewn 
coimtry  of  last  summer  and  the  electric- 
lighted,  steam-heated  railway  town  of  to¬ 
day — these  are  the  things  that  make  good 
reading  and  that  bolster  up  the  stories  of 
the  promoters,  who  sweeten  their  fairy¬ 
tales  with  a  dilution  of  the  truth.  They  are 
the  stories,  too,  that  are  used  in  justifica¬ 
tion  for  newsp)ap)er  and  magazine  articles 
seeking  the  picturesque  side  of  life  in  the 
newest  mining-camp.  But  even  these  are 
as  insidious  as  “tainted  news”  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  them. 

A  swindle  that  is  only  a  swindle  can  not 
fool  many  jjeopie.  A  mining  excitement 
without  mines  would  not  last  very  long.  It 
is  because  the  trap  of  Porcupine  is  baited 
with  some  real  gold-mines  that  the  unwary 
are  being  caught  in  such  numbers.  And, 
ungracious  though  it  may  seem  to  the  p)eo- 
ple  who  are  really  doing  the  work  at  Porcu¬ 
pine,  it  is  better  to  tell  the  story  of  the  trap 
than  the  story  of  the  stage-setting. 

Prosp)ectors  have  been  at  work  in  north¬ 
ern  Ontario  since  the  discovery  of  silver  at 


Cobalt  eight  years  ago.  In  the  early  pan 
of  1909,  at  a  season  when  that  pK)rtion  of 
Ontario  which  drains  toward  James  Bay  « 
almost  imp)enetrable  forest  morass,  thnt 
prospjecting  parties  pushed  westward  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Ontario  govemmeat 
railway  that  nms  north  to  a  point  some  five 
hundred  miles  from  Toronto,  where  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
transcontinental  line  now  imder  constmc- 
tion.  Porcupine  Lake  lay  among  those 
lonesome  forests,  and  gave  the  name  to  the 
district. 

These  early  prospectors  found  spectac¬ 
ular  free  or  visible  gold-showings  at  the 
surface  on  what  are  now  known  as  the  Bol¬ 
linger  and  the  Dome  properties.  To  bor¬ 
row  an  expression  from  a  Toronto  and  Net 
York  mining  brokerage  house  which  issues 
“market  letters”  on  Porcupine,  and  writes 
of  gold  as  if  it  were  dentifrice  in  a  tube, 
“the  gold  fairly  (xszed  from  the  rock.”  It 
was  weeks  before  news  of  the  new  gold  find 
began  to  percolate  to  the  outside  w(»ld 
During  these  weeks  the  original  prospecton 
and  others  located,  and  staked  for  gold  mill¬ 
ing  (or  gold-bricking),  practically  the  whole 
of  the  surveyed  townships  of  Tisdale  lod 
Whitney,  and  others  unsurveyed  near  by. 
This  festival  of  locating  claims  increased  as 
the  district  gained  publicity  and  the  msh 
to  the  new  country  assumed  the  proportioBs 
of  a  stampede. 

At  the  present  time,  taking  the  town  of 
South  Porcupine  as  the  center,  the  country 
for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  north 
and  south  and  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
east  and  west  has  been  located  in  forty- 
acre  tracts,  and  each  tract  is  officially  re¬ 
corded  as  a  gold-mining  prospect.  Soim- 
thing  like  fourteen  thousand  of  these  loa- 
tions  have  been  filed  and  fees  paid  to  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

The  first  summer  was  the  period  of  su¬ 
iting  out  claims.  During  the  following  win¬ 
ter,  1909-1910,  when  the  trails  were  fronen 
and  available  for  travel  by  horse  and  dog 
teams,  and  by  men  on  snow-shoes, 
quantities  of  supplies  were  freighted  into 
the  country  for  further  prosfsecting  and  (k- 
velopment  purjxees.  TTie  summer  of  1910 
and  the  following  winter  showed  ste^ 
advance  in  the  study  of  surface  india- 
tions,  the  stripping  of  brush  and  “mus¬ 
keg”  from  the  veins  on  various  claims, » 
p>artial  clearing  aw'ay  of  the  forest,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  many  camps,  some  mine  develop- 
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ment,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  under¬ 
ground  exploration. 

Then  came  the  fire  of  July,  1911,  when 
practically  the  whole  country  known  as  the 
Porcupine  District  was  swept  by  flame, 
with  great  resulting  loss  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  realize  that  even  the 
deaths  and  sufferings  of  that  day  have  been 
used  by  indirection  to  exploit  the  camp. 
Within  the  last  month  a  spirited  “human 
interest”  story  on  Porcupine  in  a  well- 
known  magazine  has  spoken  of  the  death 
list,  saying:  “How  many  people  were  kill¬ 
ed  will  never  be  known — four,  five,  six  hun¬ 
dred,  they  say — but  that  does  not  include 
the  imknown  prosp>ectors  who  had  gone 

into  the  bush . The  lakes  were  not 

complete  protection.  The  l^'ind-tossed  wa¬ 
ters  drowned  scores.”  Thus  was  heralded 
not  merely  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  but 
the  growth  of  the  population  up  to  that 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  highest  au¬ 
thentic  figure  estimates  eighty-four  as  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  and  this  is  probably 
exaggerated,  while  the  highest  estimate,  from 
real  authorities,  of  the  number  drowned  puts 
it  at  twelve. 

The  fire  loss  of  that  day,  if  one  totals  the 
figures  given  out  regarding  the  destruction 
of  various  mining  improvements,  was  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  well  into  the  millions,  although  it 
probably  should  stay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $700,000,  of  which  $500,000  represented 
the  destruction  of  the  milling  plant  and  other 
surface  improvements  of  the  Dome  mines. 
For  instance,  the  reported  loss  of  $150,000 
on  Preston-East  Dome  should  be  scaled 
down  to  one-tenth  of  that  figiu’e,  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  The  West  Dome  mine 
reported  up  to  $200,000  on  a  plant  of  which 
the  total  cost  was  about  $50,000,  and  on 
which  there  was  a  considerable  salvage. 
The  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely  with 
discrepancies  almost  as  great.  These  ex¬ 
travagant  figures,  however,  served  again  to 
prockdm  the  magnitude  of  the  mining  op¬ 
erations  on  the  various  claims,  and  afforded 
reasonable  excuses  for  further  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  to  the  f)oint  of  production. 

Since  the  fire,  a  great  deal  of  efficient  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  displayed.  The  railroad 
branch  from  the  main  line  of  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  has 
reached  South  Porcupine,  and  the  town 
that  was  ashes  five  months  ago  has  three- 
story  hotels,  bank-buildings,  and  all  the 
other  general  improvements  of  a  hastily 
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built,  well-financed  northern  pioneer  towt,  I 

At  this  midwinter  season  Pullman  cai; 
are  running  into  Porcupine  twice  a  dn 
from  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  no  haii  _ 
ship  awaits  the  traveler  who  wants  to  lod  | 
into  things  for  himself.  Construction 
on  various  mills  is  proceeding,  and  undo- 
ground  work  on  mining  properties  is  u 
necessarily  interrupted  by  weather.  Board¬ 
ing  camps  for  the  men  and  elaborate  bunj. 
alows  and  headquarters  for  the  mana^ 
have  been  built  at  the  more  important  prop, 
erties,  while  three  or  four  rivd  town  site 
are  striving  for  the  distinction  of  becwnii^ 
the  ultimate  metropolis  of  the  district 

So  much  for  the  stage-setting. 

PORCUPINE  NOT  A  “  POOR  MAN’S  CA»' 

Now  for  the  situation  as  it  interests  the  ■ 
investor  who  wishes  to  dabble  in  Porcupie  ■ 
“securities.”  The  Porcupine  country,! 
has  been  recently  urged  in  various  news 
p)aper  supplements  and  magazine  artides 
is  not  a  “poor  man’s  camp.”  Unhappiy. 
however,  the  deduction  that  is  drawn  fniit 
this  fact  by  some  promoters  and  exploiteE 
is  that  the  man  who  wants  to  partic^ 
in  the  profits  that  promise  so  abundaatir 
needs  only  to  send  his  money  for  the  stods 
they  are  selling,  and  they  will  do  the  is. 
They  show  the  huge  investments  requmd 
for  the  development  and  equipment  of  Pa- 
cupine  properties,  and  then  pretend  tk 
the  big  interests  back  of  these  undertakiip 
are  willing  to  let  the  casual  investor  in  a 
the  ground  floor. 

As  the  camp  stands  to-day,  there  are  two 
properties  of  first  importance  with  large  h 
vestment  and  extensive  work  going  mi  tk 
may  be  fairly  characterized  as  real  gold¬ 
mines.  These  are  the  Hollinger  and  tk 
Dome.  Whether  or  not  they  are  availahk 
for  intelligent  investment  at  the  mariot- 
price  at  which  stock  is  now  held,  let  tk 
reader  judge  for  himself  from  the  detailed 
statements  that  follow. 

The  buyers  of  the  Hollinger  property  o- 
acted  from  the  original  owners  the  ri^t  to 
develop  the  ground  for  a  period  of  sky 
days  before  parting  with  cash.  P®‘ 
chasers  were  the  Timmins-McMartin-Dim- 
lop  Syndicate,  of  Montreal. 

In  the  sixty  days  granted  by  their  wort- 
ing  option,  in  the  winter  of  1909,  wha  n*’ 
chinery  and  supplies  could  be  moved  in  ovo 
the  snow  and  ice,  the  Timmins  coterie  sunk 
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two  experimental  shafts  on  the  main  Hol- 
linger  vein.  Preliminary  exploration  was 
satisfactory.  HoUinger  was  purchased  by 
the  syndicate  for  $330,000.  Whereupon  the 
HoUinger  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  incor¬ 
porated  for  $3,000,000  capital,  in  600,000 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each.  Of  this 
capitalization,  the  syndicate  took  500,000 
shares  for  its  investment  of  $330,000,  plus 
its  expenditures  on  account  of  exploration, 
reserving  100,000  shares  for  the  company 
treasury.  The  syndicate  members  agreed 
also  to  finance  the  project  to  a  point  where 
they  could  turn  over  to  the  comp)any  a  de¬ 
veloped  mine  and  a  completed  inill.  Own¬ 
ership  stock  in  HoUinger  held  by  Timmins 
and  associates  represented,  therefore,  on 
the  basis  of  original  purchase,  a  cost  price 
of  66  cents  a  share,  not  calculating  exp>endi- 
tures  on  account  of  preliminary  developy- 
ment. 

During  the  year  1910  the  syndicate  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  the  property.  Great  se¬ 
crecy  was  observed  as  to  the  results  of  this 
work;  but  reports  of  the  recovery  of  more 
than  $100  per  ton  in  gold  on  experimental 
shipments  were  aUowed  to  leak  out.  This 
news  and  other  “conservative”  pubh'city 
were  used  to  such  good  effect  that  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1911,  the  Timmins  Syndicate  found  a 
ready  sale  for  125,000  shares  of  its  members’ 
stock  to  the  public  at  $3.50  per  share,  or 
for  $437,500.  A  month  later,  50,000  shares 
(rf  treasury  stock  were  sold  at  $5  a  share  to 
Bewick,  Moreing  &  Company,  London  op¬ 
erators,  and  $250,000  was  thus  secured  for 
development  purposes  and  mill  construction. 

One  year  after  the  purchase  of  HoUinger, 
then,  the  Timmins  Syndicate  got  from  the 
public  $437,500  to  replace  its  original  in¬ 
vestment  of  $330,000  for  property  and  addi¬ 
tional  development  expenditure.  Having 
thus  got  practically  “on  velvet,”  the  syndi¬ 
cate  still  retained  375,000  shares  out  of 
550,000  shares  issu^  by  the  corporation. 
The  present  holdings  of  this  syndicate  in 
HoUinger  do  not,  therefore,  represent  the 
investment  of  a  single  penny,  except  for 
expenditures  made  on  account  of  develop>- 
ment;  and  these  expenditures  were  par¬ 
tially,  if  not  entirely,  offset  by  the  profit  of 
$107,500  which  the  syndicate  realized  when 
it  sold  125,000  shares  to  the  pubUc.  Devel¬ 
opment  and  construction  expenses  since 
that  time  have  been  borne  almost  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  treasury  stock,  so  that,  as 
far  as  HoUinger  goes,  the  Timmins  Syndi¬ 


cate  has  Uttle,  if  anything,  to  lose  if  the 
mine  should  never  produce  an  oimce  of  gold. 

Basically,  the  transaction  by  which  the 
Dome  prop>erty  passed  to  the  MoneU  Syn¬ 
dicate,  its  present  controlling  owners,  was 
not  materiaUy  different  from  that  in  which 
the  HoUinger  changed  hands.  OriginaUy 
the  property  was  controlled  by  W.  S.  Ed¬ 
wards,  a  Chicago  gas-fixture  manufacturer, 
and  associates.  Mr.  Edwards — seeking  big 
capital — interested  in  the  Dome  property 
Ambrose  MoneU,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Nickel  Company;  Charles  S.  Denison, 
principal  owner  of  the  Buffalo  mine  of  Co¬ 
balt;  W.  E.  Corey,  former  president  of  the 
Steel  Trust;  E.  C.  Converse,  a  director 
in  the  Steel  Trust;  W.  B.  Thompson, 
head  of  Thompson,  Towle  &  Company; 
Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  special  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  of  S.  H.  P.  PeU  &  Company, 
and  J.  R.  DeLamar,  the  mine  speculator. 

SOMETHING  FOR  ALMOST  NOTHING 

Fifty  thousand  doUars  was  paid  over  to 
Edwards  and  his  associates  for  transferring 
title  of  the  Dome  property  to  the  Dome 
Mines,  Limited,  a  corporation  chartered 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000  in  250,000 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $10  each.  The  Mo¬ 
neU  syndicate  agreed,  besides  paying  over 
the  $50,000,  to  provide  requisite  develop¬ 
ment  funds,  and  later,  additional  capit^ 
for  miU  construction,  should  developments 
warrant.  These  expenditures,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  destruction  last  July  of  the 
xmcompleted  nulling  plant,  approximated 
$430,000 — $180,000  on  mine  operations  and 
$250,000  on  mill  construction. 

In  return  for  its  cash  and  commitment 
for  further  expenditure,  the  syndicate  took 
three-fifths,  or  150,000  shares,  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital.  The  other  two-fifths,  or 
100,000  shares,  together  with  $450,000  in 
bonds — which  might,  or  might  not,  be¬ 
come  valuable  as  developments  progressed — 
were  turned  over  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  his 
associates  as  part  purchase  price.  The 
MoneU  syndicate’s  actual  investment  in 
Dome,  up  to  the  time  mill  construction  was 
undertaken,  was,  therefore,  $230,000 — or 
at  the  rate  of  $1.73  per  share  on  its  holdings 
of  stock. 

A  change  in  the  plan  for  financing  Dome 
was  necessitated  by  the  forest  fire  which 
devastated  Porcupine  in  July  of  last  year, 
destroying  the  siiface  equipment  and  the 


partially  completed  mill.  Additional  funds 
had  to  l)e  rais^.  For  this  purix)se  the  capi¬ 
tal  was  increased  from  250,000  to  350,000 
shares,  par  $10.  Of  the  new  sUkI;  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  his  associates  took  45,000  shares 
in  lieu  of  the  bonds,  and  the  lx)nds  were  re¬ 
tired.  The  remaining  55,000  shares  were 
taken  by  the  Monell  syndicate  at  par,  and 
$550,000  was  covered  into  the  company 
treasur)’,  bringing  the  syndicate’s  total  hold¬ 
ings  up  to  205,000  shares,  as  against  145,- 
000  shares  held  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  his 
associates.  If  the  syndicate  had  expended 
$180,000  in  development  work,  and  S250,- 
000  in  mill  construction  up  to  the  date  of 
the  fire,  its  investment  in  Dome  now  totals 
$1,030,000,  for  which  it  holds  205,000  shares 
of  stock — an  average  cost  of  S5.24  a  share. 

It  is  only  since  these  rich  syndicates  have 
placed  themselves,  by  these  transactions, 
in  position  to  take  such  immense  profits, 
that  the  temptation  to  unload  upon  the 
public  has  b^ome  a  menace.  With  the 
prediction  that  this  is  soon  to  begin,  it  very 
properly  may  be  asked:  Where  will  the 
public  bring  up  if  it  buys  these  stocks  at 
current  prices? 

At  $14  for  Hollinger,  and  $40  for  Dome, 
the  aggregate  market  valuation  of  these 


companies  is  $7,700,000  for  Hollinger,  and 
$14,000,000  for  Dome.  To  earn,  net,  $21,- 
700,000,  these  mines  must  prtxluce  a|)proxi- 
mately  $36,166,666  in  gold  bullion,  assum¬ 
ing  a  60  i)er  cent. — and  better — average  net 
|)rofit  on  gross  production;  and  few  low- 
grade  gold  mines  succeed  in  earning  more 
than  40  jwr  cent.  net.  The  Hollinger  and 
Dome  companies  are  each  building  mills  with 
initial  units  of  300  tons’  designed  daily  crush¬ 
ing  cai)acity.  The  Hollinger  management 
has  announced  that  it  will  feed  $20  ore  to  its 
stamps.  Estimates  as  to  the  average  per 
ton  v'alue  of  Dome  ore  vary  from  $q  to  Sir 
jK'r  ton.  The  Dome  management  preserves 
profound  .secrecy  on  this  subject;  but  ex- 
jrerts  assert  that  a  net  profit  of  $6  per  ton 
on  Dome  ore  is  as  much  as  may  lie  expected. 

For  ascertaining  the  chances  the  ]>ublic 
takes  on  these  two  issues  at  current  quota¬ 
tions,  resort  may  be  had  to  simplest  mathe¬ 
matics: 

HOLLINGER 

300 . .  tons  to  be  milled  daily. 

.tOo.  .days  in  the  year. 

108,000.  .tons  to  be  milled  yearly. 

$14.  .estimated  net  avcraRe-|)er-ton  profit 

12,000.  .estimated  net  annual  profits. 


lEEMlNLS  AND  CENTER  OF  MINING  INDUSTRY. 
WHEN  EVERY  HOUSE  WAS  BURNED. 


THIS  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETELY  REBXHLT 


One-half  of  such  annual  net  earnings  ap¬ 
plied  to  dividends  would  yield  9^  per  cent, 
a  year  upon  stock  purchased  at  $14  a  share. 
The  other  one-half  of  such  profits  would  a- 
mortize  the  principal  of  the  investment  in  the 
stock  in  eleven  years,  if  so  applied.  But  the 
problem  of  mine  value  is  to  be  considered 
before  amortization  can  be  discussed.  Those 
who  are  asked  to  buy  mining  stocks  at 
“treble  par,”  or  at  four  times  par,  have  a 
right  to  investigate  “in  sight”  values — they 
are  of  investment  impiortance  to  him,  where¬ 
as  those  who  are  merely  “taking  a  flier”  in 
penny  prospect  issues  can  disregard  them 
in  their  gambles. 

108,000 . .  tons  to  be  milled  yearly. 

11.. years,  required  life  of  the  mine  if  the 
principial  invested  in  the  stock  at  $14 
is  to  be  amortized  by  applying  50  per 
cent,  of  net  profits  to  that  object. 

I, i88, 000.  .tonnage  which  mine  must  disgorge  in 
eleven  years. 

Agamst  this  requirement  of  1,188,000 
tons  in  ore  reserves  if  the  purchase  of  Hol- 
l^er  stock  at  the  market  price  is  to  be  jus¬ 
tified  as  an  investment,  the  Hollinger  man¬ 
agement  in  its  last  report,  dated  May 
23  claimed  to  have  fully  demonstra¬ 
ted  only  200,000  tons.  Should  the  next  re¬ 


port  show  double  this  blocked-out  tonnage, 
Hollinger  stock  at  $14  a  share  would  still  be 
more  than  60  per  cent,  pure  gamble. 

Basing  computations  on  the  milling  plant 
which  is  now  nearing  completion,  disparity 
between  earning  possibilities  and  the  mine 
value  and  current  quotations  for  the  stock 
is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  Dome. 

DOME 

300 . .  tons  to  be  milled  daily. 

360 . .  days  in  the  year. 

108,000.  .tons  to  be  milled  yearly. 

S6.  .estimated  average-pier-ton  profit. 

$648,000.  .estimated  annual  earnings. 

Should  these  earnings  be  applied  to  amor¬ 
tizing  the  cost  of  Dome  stock  at  S40,  and  to 
dividends — applying  50  per  cent,  each  way 
— it  would  require  forty-three  years  for  the 
amortization  process,  and  during  that  period 
the  stockholder  would  receiv'e  only  2.3  per 
cent,  interest  upon  his  investment.  But, 
again,  the  problem  of  mine  value: 

108,000.  .tons  to  be  milled  yearly. 

43 .  .  years,  required  life  of  the  mine. 

4,644,000.  .required  tonnage  in  reserve. 
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As  against  this  requirement  of  4,644,000 
tons  of  proved  ore,  the  highest  accepted 
estimate  of  blocked-out  ore  in  the  Dome 
mine  has  been  600,000  tons,  above  the  60- 
foot  level.  And  while  underground  pros- 
jaecting  by  drills  has  been  favorable,  invest¬ 
ment  security  must  be  predicated  on  ore 
reserves  actually  blocked  out,  while  invest¬ 
ment  worth  must  be  reckoned  on  earning 
capacity. 

Syndicate  operations  in  Porcupine  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  Timmins  and  Mo- 
nell  syndicates.  London  syndicates  sat  into 
the  game  for  a  little  while.  One  of  these 
syndicates  —  Consolidated  Goldfields  of 
^uth  Africa,  one  of  the  most  important 
gold-mining  syndicates  in  the  world — dis¬ 
posed  of  its  holdings  and  washed  its  hands 
of  Porcupine,  .\nother,  Bewick,  Moreing 
&  Company,  once  rated  successful  mine 
operators  and  managers,  but  moved  ov¬ 
er  in  recent  years  to  the  promoter  class, 
stayed  in  the  game  and  made  a  new  re¬ 
cord. 

After  acquiring  Hollinger,  the  Timmins 
Syndicate  gathered  in  fifty  undevelof>ed 
claims  in  Porcupine.  Charles  Algernon 
Moreing,  of  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Company, 
appear^  in  Montreal  about  one  year  ago, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Ex¬ 
ploration  Company  took  over  these  claims 
and  was  piermitted  to  acquire  for  this  com¬ 
pany  50,000  shares  of  Hollinger  treasury 
stock  at  $5  a  share. 

Northern  Exploration  was  floated  simul¬ 
taneously  in  London  and  Montreal,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Canadian  public  each  being  given 
the  right  to  subscribe  for  one-half  of  its 
$2,000,000  capital.  The  Canadian  public,  by 
this  time  enthusiastic  over  Porcupine,  actu¬ 
ally  paid  for  its  half  of  the  stock  at  jw.  What 
happened  in  London  is  less  definitely  known, 
^t  is  know.i,  however,  that  Northern  “Ex¬ 
plosion”  launched  a  subsidiary  company 
which  was  swallowed  almost  as  voraciously 
in  Canada  and  hardly  at  all  in  London. 
Then  came  a  local  inflation  of  the  London 
market  in  Hollinger  to  $16  5-8  a  share,  and 
at  this  price  the  London  syndicate  fed  out 
the  50,000  shares  that  had  been  the  most 
important  part  of  its  assets.  The  clean-up 
on  the  public  was  about  $500,000,  and  the 
stock  shortly  after  sold  down  to  $9.75  a 
share.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  a  vital  in¬ 
fluence  in  inducing  the  Canadian  public  to 
absorb  the  Bewick-Moreing  promotions  had 
been  the  general  understanding  that  the 


Hollinger  stock  was  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  parent  company. 

This  survey  of  syndicate  operations  in 
the  latest  “world’s  greatest  gold  mining 
district  ”  has  not  been  made  lightly.  That 
Porcupine’s  ore  dejxjsits  are  of  average  low 
or  m^um  milling  grade,  which  must  be 
mined  and  milled  in  large  tonnage  by  elab¬ 
orate  and  expensive  plants  in  order  to  yield 
a  compensating  return  upon  invested  coi¬ 
tal,  is  the  judgment  reached  by  mining 
engineers,  experts,  and  qualified  geologists 
who  have  visited  the  district  for  some  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  aiding  promoters  in  un¬ 
loading  Porcupine  “securities”  upon  a 
sucker  public. 

Henry  Krumb,  one  of  the  foremost  mine 
engineers  in  America,  declares  that  Porcu¬ 
pine  is  a  low-grade  camp.  Hugh  Marriott, 
chief  of  the  engineering  staff  of  Werhner, 
Beit  &  Company,  of  London,  who  control 
the  major  portion  of  the  gold  output  of  tbt 
Rand,  visited  Porcupine  last  fall.  At  the 
end  of  an  exhaustive  examination— his 
principals  then  contemplated  investment  h 
the  district — he  summed  up  his  opinion  in 
the  cryptic  remark,  “Porcupine  is  a  landd 
promise;”  but  Werhner,  Beit  &  Company 
have  made  no  investments  there.  H.  E 
W’ebb,  American  representative  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa  Com- 
p>any,  and  his  brother,  Louis  Webb,  haw 
never  made  public  their  opinion  of  Porcu¬ 
pine’s  ore  deposits;  but  the  company  they 
represent  retired  from  the  district  after  1 
year’s  experience  there. 

PORCUPINE  IS  NOT  A  TREASURE  HOUSE 

Mining  authorities  of  the  repute  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  A.  C.  Hoover,  England’s  ranking  en¬ 
gineer;  William  P'recheville,  director  of  the 
Anglo-French  Exploration  Company,  of 
London  and  Paris;  and  Max  Francke,  for¬ 
merly  joint-manager  in  South  Africa  for 
Goerz  &  Company,  have  never  si^ed  pub¬ 
lished  reports  relative  to  Porcupine.  And 
it  stands  as  indubitable  that,  although 
these  men,  and  others  of  equal  ability  and 
standing,  have  subjected  this  latest 
“world’s  greatest  gold  mining  district”  to 
painstaking  examination,  the  capital  which 
they  represent,  and  which  goes  where  they 
tell  it  to  go  for  employment  and  profits, 
has  made  no  commitments  in  Porcupine. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing,  no  engineers 
reports  have  been  issued  officially  on  either 
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the  Hollinger  or  the  Dome — the  two  proved 
properties  of  the  district;  the  managements 
of  these  properties  are  still  endeavoring  to 
determine  the  extent  and  probable  value  of 
their  ore  possessions. 

The  explanation  for  this  professional 
aloofness  is  found  in  geological  conditions 
which  are  provokingly  baflMng.  Authorities 
agree  that  many  years  must  pass  and  an  in¬ 
finitely  greater  amount  of  work  than  has 
been  performed  must  be  done,  before  this 
gedogical  problem  can  be  solved.  It  is 
still  to  be  decided  whether  uniform  enrich¬ 
ment  extends  to  depth,  or  whether  the 
veins  are  merely  the  bottom  renmants  of 
ore  deposits  whose  upper  levels  were  worn 
away  during  the  period  of  glacial  action. 
So  apparently  remote  from  early  solution  is 
this  problem  that  one  distinguished  engin¬ 
eer,  W.  L.  Fleming,  unconcerned  in  the  sale 
of  Porcupine  “securities,”  prefers  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  on  the  subject  by  telling  what 
Porcupine  is  not,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
tell  what  it  is.  This  engineer  says: 

First,  Porcupine  is  not  a  proven  mining  camp  and 
will  not  be  until  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  in 
dcvdcpment;  second,  no  high-grade  free  milling 
ores  can  be  expected  to  continue  across  great  widths 
and  over  great  distances;  third,  because  bodies  of 
ore  are  found  on  properties  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  or  any  of  the 
mtervening  ground  will  prove  at  all  profitable; 
fourth,  an  assay  can  be  made  from  an  ounce  of  ma- 
toial  and  its  value  must  be  determined  not  only 
by  the  integrity  of  the  assayer,  but  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  sample  represents  the  ore  body  from 
which  it  was  taken.  Porcupine  is  NOT  a  treasure- 
house  of  wealth  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking; 
it  is  NOT  a  wide  stretch  of  country  over  which  every 
forty-acre  tract  contains  rich  gold  ore;  it  is  NOT  a 
Urritory  in  which  every  assay  certificate  presages  a 
profitable  mine.  It  is  a  wild,  rough  country,  con¬ 
cerning  which  little  is  geologically  known,  and  in 
which  careful  study,  consistent  planning,  and  .ex¬ 
tensive  work  will  furnish  the  only  means  of  ultimate 
success. 

The  average  promoter  of  Porcupine  low- 
priced  prospect  stock  cares  not  a  copper 
about  these  things  which  Porcupine  is  not. 
It  is  with  these  promoters,  w’ho  are  mining 
the  American  pocketbook — “the  richest 
gold  mine  the  world  has  ever  known,”  and 
the  easiest  to  open  and  exploit — that  we 
have  now  to  do. 

Some  of  these  proir  oters  may  be  hon¬ 
est  Md  sincere.  The  excuse  for  their 
activity  lies  in  ignorance,  enthusiasm, 
and  inexperience.  Others — and  by  far  the 
peater  number — are  frankly  engaged  in 
“getting  theirs  while  the  gettin’s  good.” 

5 


In  the  phrase  of  this  particular  type, 
“There  ain’t  no  mines;  there’s  nothin’  but 
stocks.” 

In  the  camps  of  these  promoters,  type¬ 
writers  grind  away  at  the  “development” 
of  ore  bodies  and  the  discovery  of  new  re¬ 
serves  and  bonanzas  located  in  the  purses 
of  the  suckers.  Hard  by,  printing-presses 
hiun  at  the  work  of  making  stock  certificates 
ready  for  sale. 

In  the  mining-share  markets  of  Toronto 
and  New  York,  bucket-shoppers  entice  the 
lambs  to  the  slaughter.  Ready  to  do  the 
promoters’  bidding  stand  the  professional 
press-agents,  and  the  unprofessional  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  noble  profession  of  mining  en¬ 
gineering. 

Since  Hollinger  was  promoted,  one  year 
ago,  no  less  than  125  Porcupine  mining  com¬ 
panies  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$182,195,000  have  been  organized.  Eighty- 
five  p>er  cent,  of  these  companies  have  been, 
are  being,  or  are  to  be,  floated  to  the 
public  on  the  basis  of  pennies-per-share  for 
their  stock.  There  are  fourteen  thousand- 
odd  mining  claims  staked  in  Porcupine; 
enough  for  the  incorporation  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  companies,  allo\ving  each  company  120 
acres  of  ground.  Tonopah  produced  seven 
hundred  mining  companies,  and  two  regular 
dividend-paying  mines  survive.  Goldfield 
was  exploited  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand 
promotions,  and  there  is  but  one  mining  cor¬ 
poration  in  that  district  distributing  divi¬ 
dends  regularly.  Porcupine  may  be  expect¬ 
ed,  in  the  circumstances,  to  shatter  all  pre¬ 
vious  promotion  records. 

INSIDE  PROFITS — $6lS,000 

Preston-East  Dome  Mines,  Limited,  of 
Porcupine — taking  a  typical  case  for  exam¬ 
ple — was  promoted  early  in  1911  with  a 
distinguished  directorate  in  charge  of  its 
affairs.  A  multimillionaire,  E.  G.  Germer, 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was  president  of  the 
company,  and  Joseph  H.  Ellis,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  secretary  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $3,000,000  in  shares  hav¬ 
ing  a  par  value  of  one  dollar  each. 
Shortly  before  the  organization  of  this 
company,  the  three  East  Dome  claims,  ly¬ 
ing  east  of  and  adjoining  the  Dome  prop¬ 
erty,  and  embracing  120  acres,  were  ac- 
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quired  by  Warren,  Gzowski  &  Company, 
brokers,  of  Toronto  and  New  York,  at  a 
price  of  $35,000,  of  which  $1,000  was  paid 
down  in  cash.  These  claims  were  sold  to 
the  East  Dome  Syndicate  for  $135,000. 
The  East  Dome  Syndicate  sold  the 
claims,  in  its  turn,  to  Preston-East  Dome 
Mines,  Limited,  for  1,500,000  shares  of  the 
company’s  capital  stock;  the  stock  thus 
received  representing  an  investment  of 
$135,000,  or  nine  cents  a  share,  by  the  sjTidi- 
cate  members. 

An  option  to  buy  the  Preston  claim, 
south  of  the  Dome  property,  having  surface 
showings  on  which  “engineers’”  reports 
might  be  predicated,  was  then  acquir^  by 
the  Preston-East  Dome  Company  from  a 
syndicate,  in  exchange  for  500,000  shares  of 
Preston-East  Dome  stock.  This  option 
called  for  the  payment  of  $237,500  in  cash 
to  the  title-holders,  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  Preston-East  Dome  Company  in  in¬ 
stalments  extending  over  a  period  ending 
with  January'  i,  1914.  One  million  shares 
of  Preston-East  Dome  stock  were  allotted 
to  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  to  be 
sold  to  proWde  funds — according  to  the  in¬ 
sinuating  prospectus  announcement — “  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  development  work 
to  place  a  large  tonnage  in  sight  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date.” 

Thus  the  Preston-East  Dome  Company 
started  with  2,000,000  shares  of  stock  out¬ 
standing,  and  a  cash  liability  of  $237,500. 
Its  assets  consisted  of  120  acres  of  unde¬ 
veloped  ground  and  an  option  to  buy  49 
acres  of  undeveloped  ground  for  $237,500. 
With  this  “line-up”  to  carry  the  Preston- 
East  Dome  football  over  the  promotion 
goal,  the  company’s  outstanding  capital 
liability  was  increased  at  the  “kick-off”  by 
the  issuance  of  500,000  shares  from  the 
treasury,  for  which  the  company  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  underwriters  thirty  cents  a 
share,  net,  or  $150,000.  Immediately  there 
was  laimched  a  shrewdly  planned  campaign 
to  sell  the  500,000  shares  of  underwritten 
stock  to  the  public  at  forty  cents  a  share, 
an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  share — equiva¬ 
lent  to  $50,000  on  the  offered  stock — over 
the  underwriting  price.  At  the  moment  the 
Preston-East  Dome  promotion  was  made, 
contemplated  profits  figured  out  in  this 
wise: 

East  Dome  Syndicate  paid . $135,000 

for  property  originally  bought 
for .  35,000 


Somebody’s  profit .  100000 

East  Dome  syndicate  got  1,500,- 
000  shares  of  stock  valued  at  the 
flotation  price  (40  cents  a  share) 

at .  600,000 

East  I>ome  S>'ndicate  investment  135,000 
East  Dome  Syndicate’s  calculated 

pr9f>t .  465,000 

Public  was  asked  to  buy  500,000 
shares  of  stock  at  40  cents,  or  for  200,000 

This  stock  cost  underwriters .  150,000 

Underwriters’  calculated  profit .  50,000 

Total  contemplated  inside  profits . $615,000 


Out  of  this  series  of  transactions  in  which  I 
such  enormous  profits  were  calculated  for  [ 
the  “insiders,”  and  which  Was  predicated 
on  a  “shoestring”  first-payment  invest¬ 
ment  of  $1,000,  the  Preston-East  Dome 
Company  stood  to  receive  $150,000  in  cash 
and  5oo,<xx>  shares  of  treasury  stock  with 
which  to  make  and  equip  a  mine  and  pay 
off  an  indebtedne^  of  $237,500  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  hold  its  most  promising  ground! 

Don’t  think  for  a  moment  that  this  is  an 
outstanding  exception  in  mine  financing. 

The  instance  is  typical  not  alone  of  Por¬ 
cupine — it  is  the  way  in  which  low-pric¬ 
ed  prospect  issues  are  commonly  manu¬ 
factured. 

WE  ARE  NOT  AS  OTHER  PROMOTERS 

In  the  campaign  for  marketing  Preston- 
Elast  Dome  stock  to  the  public,  “the 
changes  were  rung”  on  arguments  whidi 
have  served  in  other  camps  for  luring  dcd- 
lars  from  unwary  pockets  and  savings-bank 
accounts,  and  new  arguments  and  new 
methods  were  resorted  to  in  furtherance  of 
this  object.  Where  old  arguments  were 
employed,  they  were  furbished  up  until 
they  passed  as  new.  The  wealth,  probity, 
and  high  repute  of  the  officers  of  the  com-  { 
pany  were  paraded;  but  there  was  sepul-  j 
chral  silence  as  to  the  mining  experience  and  1 
mining  competency  of  these  men.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  comp>any’s  ground,  in  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  Dome  prop>erty,  was  widely  ex¬ 
ploited.  The  old  fallacy  that  because  one 
piece  of  property  may  possess  potential 
mine  value,  neighboring  property  should  be 
valuable  also,  was  reiterated. 

There  was  no  lurid  advertising  of  this 
offering  of  Preston-East  Dome  stock  to  the 
public.  Such  methods  are  no  longer  effect¬ 
ive  in  reaching  the  public  purse;  and  the 
promoter  is  quick  to  adapt  himself  to 
changing  conditions.  Instead  of  such  ad-  , 
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vertisements,  the  market  letter,  issued  by 
apparently  disinterested  brokers,  and  pur¬ 
porting  to  impart  sage  investment  counsel, 
was  employed. 

In  literature  of  this  sort,  the  Porcupine 
promoter  baits  the  prospective  buyer  of 
“securities”  which  he  is  eager  to  sell  with 
such  sc^histry  as  this: 

In  respect  to  a  mining-stock  boom,  the  men  prin¬ 
cipally  interested  in  Porcupine  *  •  •  have  been  so 
desirous  of  standing  up  straight  that  there  has  been 
t  tendency  to  lean  over  ba^wards.  This  has  iiot 
been  true  in  other  camps  conspicuous  in  recent  min¬ 
ing  history.  •  *  *  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  Porcupine  stock  publicly 
offered  that  has  not  had  some  merit. 

“Liken  us  not  imto  the  pirates  of  old!” 
unctuously  urges  the  Porcupine  promoter. 
“Thank  God,  we  are  not  as  other  promo¬ 
ters,”  he  continues,  with  such  proof  of  Por¬ 
cupine’s  worth  as  this: 

Cobalt  is  the  greatest  silver-producing  camp  in  the 
world.  Is  there  any  reason  why  Porcupine  should 
not  become  the  greatest  gold-producing  camp?  It 
is  not  very  far  from  Cobalt. 

The  victim,  thus  assured  of  the  promo¬ 
ter’s  honesty,  is  probably  beyond  remon¬ 
strance.  If  not,  the  promoter  is  ready  with 
an  “engineer’s”  rep)ort  full  of  polysyllabic 
geology  that  means  nothing  to  the  tender¬ 
foot  and  not  much  to  any  one  else,  offering 
as  its  conclusion  the  following: 

******  This  being  the  fact,  production  of  gold 
in  commercial  quantities  is  only  limited  by  the  values 
citained  in  the  veins  at  a  reasonable  depth,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  less  values  will  be  found 
as  greater  depth  is  attained. 

“the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world” 

On  a  Sunday  in  mid-October  the  New 
York  Herald  introduced  a  story  one  column 
in  length  with  this  paragraph: 

Colonel  Lionel  R.  Stuart  Weatherley,  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Nome,  Alaska,  arrived  in  this  city 
from  the  Porcu()ine  goldfields  in  Northern  Ontario, 
Canada,  yesterday ,  with  nearly  half  a  ton  of  gold 
ore,  which  he  took  with  him  to  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  where  he  declared  he  had  just  found  the  rich¬ 
est  gold  mine  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  the  course  of  this  article.  Colonel 
Weatherley  described  how  he  “had  just 
found  the  richest  gold-mine  the  world  has 
ever  known”  in  ground  lying  immediately 
east  of  that  owned  by  Preston-East  Dome. 
He  told  how  he  had  proved  the  mine  and  the 
nchness  thereof  by  sinking  two  shafts  on 


the  strike  of  the  vein,  each  shaft  being  sent 
down  to  a  depth  of  five  feet!  Think  it  over! 

Being  neighborly  inclined,  the  Colonel, 
in  his  New  York  Herald  interview,  declared 
that  the  vein  which  made  him  the  owner 
of  “  the  richest  gold-mine  the  world  has  ever 
known,”  extended  into  Preston-East  Dome 
groxmd;  and  he  counseled  every  owner  of 
that  stock  against  parting  with  a  single 
share  for  less  than  $5.  On  this  bull  news, 
Preston-East  Dome,  which  had  been  down 
to  18,  was  “hippodromed”  back  to  40  cents 
a  share  on  the  New  York  curb  market, 
crashing  again  down  to  a  new  “low”  at  10 
cents  a  share. 

THE  LESSON  OF  PRESTON-EAST  DOME 

At  this  figure  the  public  which  bought 
the  stock  directly  from  the  promoters  are 
losers  to  the  extent  of  30  cents  a  share;  and 
the  company  is  in  a  much  more  serious  pre¬ 
dicament  than  when  it  started.  It  has  still 
to  liquidate  the  major  portion  of  its  indebt¬ 
edness  of  $237,500;  its  property  is  still  im- 
developed  as  respects  tonnage  blocked-out; 
its  holdings  of  500,000  shares  of  treasury 
stock  are  worth,  at  10  cents  a  share,  only 
$50,000,  and  an  attempt  to  market  such  a 
quantity  of  the  stock  would  break  the  price 
far  below  this  figure.  All  the  serious  develop¬ 
ment  work  which  has  been  performed  has  been 
done  in  the  ground  held  under  option,  and  may 
be  lost  to  the  company,  should  it  be  unable  to 
liquidate  its  indebtedness  of  $237,500. 

The  Preston-East  Dome  incident  goes 
to  prove  that  only  in  the  rarest  instances, 
where  high-grade,  direct-smelting  ore  is 
found  in  exceptional  tonnages,  can  mining 
successes  be  expected  by  companies  pro¬ 
moted  on  the  basis  of  a  few  pennies  per 
share  for  their  stock.  It  is  an  incident  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  procedure  with  respect  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  publicly  promoted  Porcu¬ 
pine  properties.  What  folly  it  is  to  expect 
success  for  such  companies  in  a  region  such 
as  Porcupine,  where  large  sums  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  acquiring  property,  for  mine  de¬ 
velopment,  for  mine  equipment,  and  for  the 
construction  of  milling  plants  large  enough 
to  extract  profits  out  of  the  lowgrade  acres 
of  the  district. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  “  Dome  ”  is  a  favorite 
word  with  which  to  conjure.  The  Dome 
Extension  property  includes  five  of  the 
eleven  claims  originally  staked  by  Jack  Wil¬ 
son,  discoverer  of  the  “big”  Dome.  These 
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claims  were  turned  into  the  Dome  Exten¬ 
sion  Company  by  Wilson  and  W.  S.  Ed¬ 
wards  of  Chicago,  for  1,500,000  shares  of 
the  company’s  capital  of  2,000,000  shares, 
par  one  dollar.  The  company  was  pro¬ 
moted  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  a  share. 
The  price  was  ballooned  to  98  cents  a  share, 
and  has  since  receded  in  a  “protected” 
market  to  around  65  cents. 

North  Dome  is  another  company  that 
adopted  the  popular  word  in  its  title.  The 
property  consists  of  three  claims  a  short 
distance  northeast  of  the  big  Dome.  An 
English  engineer  came  from  London  to 
examine  them.  The  price  asked  was 
$200,000.  The  engineer  declined  to  rec¬ 
ommend  their  purchase  by  the  capital¬ 
ists  whom  he  represented.  Since  then  those 
claims  have  been  organized  into  the  North 
Dome  Mining  Company,  Limited,  capital¬ 
ized  at  400,000  shares  with  a  par  value  of 
$5  each.  By  the  time  the  distribution  of 
stock  was  made,  200,000  shares  of  it  had 
gone  to  the  original  owner,  50,000  shares  to 
the  promotion  syndicate,  and  150,000 
shares  remained  in  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
p)any.  After  promotion  the  stock  was  run 
up  to  $2.50  a  share.  Forty  thousand  shares 
were  sold  from  the  treasurj’. 

Since  that  time  the  Temiskaming  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cobalt  district  has  bought  con¬ 
trol  of  North  Dome  by  the  purchase  of  130,- 
000  shares  of  owners’  stock — not  treasuiy 
— at  $1.66  a  share,  to  be  paid  in  instalments 
from  the  treasury  of  their  Cobalt  property. 
To  make  this  purchase,  dividends  from  the 
latter  mine,  which  had  been  flaying  8  cents 
per  share  quarterly,  were  discontinued,  and 
its  stock  has  broken  to  25  cents  per  share. 
The  latest  price  indication  for  North  Dome 
shares  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  original 
promoters  have  been  offering  in  their  mar¬ 
ket  literature  to  pick  up  North  Dome  for 
clients  at  $1.25  a  share,  so  that  apparently 
the  money  of  a  prosperous  mining  company 
has  been  used  for  investment  so  actively 
that  the  original  company  has  lost  its  mar¬ 
ket  standing,  and  the  subsidiary  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  be  estimated. 

North  Dome  stands  out  conspicuously 
among  all  the  flotations  made  in  Porcupine 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  property 
has  •  been  t  exploited  in  the  apparently  in- 
dej)endent  mining  press. 

The  New  York  Mining  Age  is  a  weekly 
newspaper,  published  in  New  York,  which 
declares  itself  an  indep>endent  publication, 


devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  unbiased 
news  regarding  mining,  its  object  being  to 
assist  investors  in  judging  mining-stock 
values,  and  to  avoid  doubtful  projects. 

An  important  feature  of  this  publication 
is  an  “  Investor’s  Diaiy,  ”  which  aims  to  dis- 
cuss  mining  stocks  and  mining  topics  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  investor. 

The  seventh  page  of  the  Mining  Age  is 
occupied  each  week  by  the  advertisement 
of  Catlin  &  Powell  Company,  original  pro¬ 
moters  of  North  Dome.  In  a  certain  issue 
of  this  publication  Catlin  &  Powell  Com¬ 
pany,  in  their  advertisement,  proclaim 
that  North  Dome,  with  workings  at  a  depth 
of  thirty-two  feet,  was  “  apparently  a  proven  I 
mine,”  with  the  “shaft  going  down  in  a 
wide  ore  body”  which  “assayed  S84  a  ton 
across  a  width  of  seven  feet  at  the  Iwttom.” 

In  the  same  issue  the  writer  of  the  “In¬ 
vestor’s  Diaiy”  presents,  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  follow  his  counsel  respecting 
their  mining-stcKk  investments,  his  “un¬ 
biased”  diagnosis  of  the  situation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  North  Dome,  embodying  the  same 
statements  contained  in  the  advertisement 
in  some  details  hardly  modified  as  to  lan¬ 
guage  and  not  appreciably  in  its  entic^ 
ments  for  a  {xissible  purchaser. 

INSIDIOUS  NEWSPAPER  WRITE-UPS 

The  insidious  jmblicity  which  is  thus  s^ 
cured  is  not  confined  to  the  mining  press. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  great  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  | 
to  say  nothing  of  Toronto,  have  issued  spe-  | 
cial  Porcupine  supplements  with  their  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  These  supplements,  which 
pretend  to  the  dignity  of  disinterested 
newspaper  enterprise,  apparently  under¬ 
taken  to  acquaint  readers  with  a  subject  of 
large  importance,  contain  a  few  columns  (rf 
descriptive  matter  fathered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  presented  in  extravagant  phras¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  paid-fw 
“write-up”  matter,  typographically  dis¬ 
guised  so  as  to  make  readers  think  it  the 
expression  cf  the  pap)er’s  own  opinions,  but 
at  the  same  time  permitting  the  paper, 
if  brought  to  account,  to  show’  that  it  was 
printed  from  a  different  style  of  type  and 
so  actually  not  intended  to  be  understood 
as  “pure  reading  matter.” 

This  stuff,  cunningly  designed  to  e^«t 
the  properties  of  those  who  pay  the  bills,  is 
.  supplemented  on  other  pages  by  di^y 
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advertising  of  the  brokers  and  promoters  . 
who  represent  the  specific  properties.  The 
later  use  of  this  material  is  quite  shameless. 
The  5U|q)lements  themselves  are  sent  out 
by  brokers,  in  response  to  inquiry  for  infor¬ 
mation,  as  if  these  newspaper  write-ups 
were  impartial  accoimts  of  the  situation. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  broker¬ 
age  house  which  bears  down  heavily  on  the 
proq?ects  of  a  Porcupine  promotion,  recom¬ 
mended  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  Big  Dome  and  Preston-East  Dome. 
As  to  the  state  of  its  development  the  letter 
says: 

The  company  has  decided  to  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plore  the  ground  with  diamond  drills  ...  to  pros¬ 
pect  on  the  surface  ...  for  the  purp^  of  deter- 
wining  the  best  point  at  which  to  sink  working 
shafts. 

It  is  capitalized  for  $2,000,000,  par  $1, 
with  1,000,000  shares  in  the  treasury,  and 
the  brokers  earnestly  advise  in  successive 
paragraphs  that  I  hasten  to  the  purchase  at 
40  cents  per  share,  a  valuation  of  $8oo,ocx} 
for  the  property.  They  have  “decided  to 
ejplore”!  - 
To  this  they  add: 

UTien  you  ask  for  Porcupine  information,  we 
suggest  that  you  read  the  New  York  *  *  of  Sunday, 
December  loth,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  the  New 
York  *  •  to  do,  but  they  have  in  this  instance  evi¬ 
dently  been  convinced  that  the  Porcupine  camp  is 
not  a  sensation  for  the  moment,  but  that  it  bids  fair 
to  be  a  permanent  producer  of  gold.  Inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  people  identified  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Trust  are  heavily  interested  in  Porcupine, 
it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  New 
York  ♦  ♦  has  been  convinced  by  conferences  with 
these  gentlemen. 

Besides  this,  the  press-agent  must  get 
into  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  news 
articles  of  apparently  legitimate  origin, 
which  will  serv'e  to  focus  the  unsuspecting 
reader’s  attention  so  that  when  the  pro¬ 
moter  comes  along,  the  name  of  the  camp 
and  its  association  with  gold-mining  will  be 
already  familiar. 

A  MOVABLE  “lOST  MINE.” 

In  the  early  days  of  Goldfield  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  facile  promoters’  press-agent  in¬ 
vented  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  “the 
lost  Brejdogle  mine.”  This  manufacturer 
of  publicity  seized  up)on  the  Nevada  mi¬ 
ning  legend  that  a  prospector  named  Brey- 
fogle  had  reappeared  at  the  end  of  a 


prospecting  trip  having  in  his  possession 
specimens  of  the  richest  gold  ore  ever  foimd, 
but  too  crazed  by  privation  and  suffering  to 
make  known  the  scene  of  his  discovery  be¬ 
fore  his  death;  and  that  expedition  after  ex¬ 
pedition  had  searched  the  desert  through 
long  years  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  discover 
“the  lost  Breyfogle  mine.”  Upon  this  leg¬ 
end  the  publicity  agent  romanced,  locating 
the  long-lost  mine  in  Goldfield,  and  spin¬ 
ning  into  his  yam  imaginative  proof  to  but¬ 
tress  his  solution  of  lie  old  mystery.  It 
was  “human  interest”  stuff  that  papers 
everywhere  swallowed  eagerly. 

The  story  “went”  as  to  Nevada,  because 
the  Breyfogle  legend  belongs  to  Nevada. 
Now  the  Porcupine  promoters’  publicity  en¬ 
gineers  have  reproduced  the  tale  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  lost  Breyfogle  mine,  the  only 
change  being  the  substitution  of  the  name 
of  Porcupine  for  that  of  Goldfield — and  the 
story  is  again  going  the  rounds  of  the  daily 
press.  When  these  Porcupine  press-agents 
dared  this  liberty  with  the  Nevada  legend, 
the  Goldfield  News  protested  vigorously, 
contending  that  its  use  as  applicable  to  the 
Ontario  lx)om  camp  was  unethical,  and 
that  there  should  be  preserved  at  least  the 
semblance  of  honor  among  mining-camp 
publicity  fakers. 

“tainted  news” 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  seizure 
of  press-agency  material  that  was  produced 
in  the  Nevada  camps,  and  the  conversion 
of  it  to  Porcupine  promotion.  The  first 
marriage,  the  first  birth,  the  first  death, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  events  that  can  hap¬ 
pen,  have  been  used  as  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  promotion  news  by  connecting  them 
with  some  new  discovery  or  the  gift  of  gold¬ 
en  nuggets  or  the  loss  of  life  just  as  for- 
time  was  within  the  grasp  of  the  one  who 
died. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  property  owners,  and 
promoters  and  their  press  agents  comes  the 
professional  mining-stock  bucket-shopper. 
To  bring  the  public  to  his  counters  he  out¬ 
does  promoter  or  publicity  agent  in  des¬ 
canting  upon  the  merits  of  the  district, 
baiting  with  such  rubbish  as  this: 

A  high  authority  of  the  Rand  of  South  Africa 
makes  the  statement  that  within  five  years  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  producing  as  large  an  amount  as  that 
famous  Africa  gold  area.  As  the  annual  production 
of  the  Rand  is  $170,000,000,  from  an  ore  averaging 
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•7  a  tpn,  this  statement  is  nothing  less  than  sensa¬ 
tional.  While  it  is  not  probable  that  the  requisite 
milling  facilities  will  be  built  within  five  years  to 
bring  the  production  to  this  figure,  the  fact  that  the 
known  mineralized  area  is  larger  than  the  Rand, 
and  that  the  ores  will  probably  average  at  least  dou¬ 
ble  those  of  the  African  district,  it  seems  to  be  rea¬ 
sonably  assured  that  the  statement  will  turn  out 
correct  in  perhaps  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  tale  of  Porcupine  has  been  presented 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  to  the  public 
these  facts  which  are  so  outstanding  that 
none  may  mistake  them: 

1.  The  ore  de|X)sits  on  which  Porcupine 
must  rely  for  production  on  a  large  scale 
are  low  or  me^um  milling  grade.  Quick 
fortunes  can  not  be  made  in  Porcupine  by 
overnight  “strikes,”  as  was  done  in  Tono- 
pah,  (Oldfield,  and  Cobalt.  Nor  can  Por¬ 
cupine  mining  companies  finance  themselves 
by  production  of  high-grade  ore  shipped  to 
the  smelters.  There  are  no  high-grade  ore 
bodies,  and  production  is  only  possible  after 
the  erection  of  mills. 

2.  Large  capital  is  required  for  mine  de¬ 
termination  in  such  ore  bodies,  and  later 
for  mine  equipment  and  mill  construction  if 
operations  are  to  be  brought  to  a  profit- 
producing  basis. 

3.  In  the  two  extensively  developed 
mines  of  the  district,  where  ample,  intelli¬ 
gent  mining  capital  took  the  initial  risks, 
public  participation  is  p>ermitted  only  at  a 
figure  which  yields  stuf>endous  profits  to 
those  who  bore  the  early  financial  burdens, 
and  which,  at  the  “distribution”  price,  dis¬ 
counts  ultimate  net  profits. 

4.  The  public  should  take  no  special  in¬ 
terest  in  promotions  merely  because  they 
are  capitalized  at  $5  par  instead  of  $1. 
The  brokers  have  learned  a  new  trick  to 
make  raw  prospects  look  like  invest¬ 
ments. 

In  the  light  of  the  disaster  which  has 
been  wrought  already  upon  the  buyers  of 
the  Porcupine  prospect  issues,  is  it  not  per¬ 
tinent  to  suggest  that  those  who  are  solicit¬ 
ed  to  buy  the  stocks  of  the  district  should 
insist  upon  answers  to  these  questions? 

What  assurance  of  mine  potentialities, 
aside  from  proximity  to  proved  ground  and 
“picked”  assay  reports,  does  this  ground 
hold  forth? 

How  much  ore  is  in  sight,  blocked  out? 

What  is  the  average  per-ton  value  of  the 
ore  body? 

What  are  the  credentials  of  the  engineer 
who  makes  the  refK>rt? 


Does  the  company  own  clear  title  to  the 
ground? 

Is  the  apportionment  of  capitalization 
as  between  controlling  owners  and  treasury] 
fair  when  measured  by  the  investment  made 
by  such  owners  compared  with  the  agg^^ 
gate  sum  the  public  is  asked  to  pay  for  treas¬ 
ury  stock? 

Is  the  a^regate  sum  which  the  treasury 
is  to  realize — after  promoters’  fees  and 
profits  are  deducted — sufficient  to  mul^f 
and  equip  a  mine,  and  provide  it  with  a 
mill? 

And  if  this  sum  should  be  sufficient,  what 
assurance  do  I  get  that  it  will  be  honestly 
and  expertly  expended  in  the  operation  of  a 
mine  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  stockholders? 

In  mid-December  it  was  my  fortune  to 
visit  Porcupine,  and  as  a  matter  of  casual 
interest  I  asked  every  man  I  met  in  the 
camp  what  was  the  lowest  temperature  yet 
recorded  this  winter.  The  figures  given  me 
ranged  from  five  degrees  above  zero  to 
thirty-five  degrees  below  zero,  and  every 
one  who  answered  was  apparently  quite 
sincere  and  definite  as  to  the  facts. 

If  the  readings  of  the  mercury  in  a  ther¬ 
mometer  on  the  wall  are  no  more  accurate 
than  this  for  obtaining  a  common  judgment 
as  to  the  facts,  how  far  may  we  trust  even 
the  most  sincere  participants  in  a  mining- 
camp  boom  to  lead  investors  aright  as  to 
the  readings  of  the  veins  of  gold  hidden 
under  ground? 

The  truth  about  Porcupine  as  fairly  stat¬ 
ed  by  recognized  authorities  may  be  easily 
drawn  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the 
situation.  It  is  a  district  in  which  large 
dep>osits  of  gold  are  indicated  and  some  are 
proved.  Two  mining  enterprises  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  point  of  development  entitling 
us  to  speak  of  them  as  important  gold  mines. 
The  present  price  of  stock  in  these  is  so  hi^ 
that  it  would  have  to  be  justified  by  condi¬ 
tions  not  yet  predicted  by  any  one  of  author¬ 
ity,  if  the  investor  is  to  make  even  a  com¬ 
mercial  rate  of  interest  on  his  investment. 

Besides  these  two  big  mines,  there  are  a 
few  smaller  ones  in  a  less  advanced  state  (rf 
development.  Trailing  behind  are’  a  few 
near-riiines  and  an  infinity  of  prospect  mines 
and  mining  companies,  and  these,  baited 
with  the  lure  of  the  real  gold  in  the  other 
properties,  are  being  foisted  on  the  public 
by  all  the  tricks  of  shady  promotion. 

Watch  out! 
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ly  untrue.  Katrina  resolved,  made  her  hus¬ 
band  resolve,  and  then  made  him  think  he 
had  done  it  alone.  But  the  interest  of  this 
story  lies  in  getting  inside  of  Herr  Huber- 
man — seeing  him  as  he  saw  himself.  So  be 
it.  “Resolved!  I  will  go  to  New  York!” 

In  New  York  he  learned  two  things. 
First,  that  the  American  business  world  is 
not  the  German  army.  To  become  even  a 
petty  officer  here  a  man  must  think  and 
act  for  himself.  Second,  no  amount  of 
pride  in  chest,  mustache,  or  flashing  eye 
will  avail  to  stop  the  American  grin.  No¬ 
body  wanted  his  services,  everybody  grin¬ 
ned  at  his  face.  And  Herr  Huberman’s 
mind  was  in  a  whirl. 

At  last  a  position  was  found  which  de¬ 
manded  exactly  what  he  could  give:  slow, 
steady  work  on  petty  details,  somebody 
telling  him  just  what  to  do — as  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  army.  But  later,  as  year  followed 
year,  as  clerk  after  clerk  was  promoted 
around  him  and  still  his  own  salary  was  not 
raised,  slowly  the  desk  that  at  first  had 
seemed  like  a  stepping-stone  began  to  seem 
like  a  prison  cell.  The  deeper  grew  his  dis¬ 
trust  in  himself,  the  more  determined  his 
outward  pride.  But  the  greater  the  pride, 
the  wider  the  grins  on  the  faces  of  his  fel¬ 
low  clerks — until  the  “Herr  Lieutenant” 
became  the  joke  of  the  office. 

At  home,  for  some  years,  his  pride  was 
kept  up  by  the  devoted  Katrina.  She  even 
encourag^  his  boasting,  did  everything  she 
could  think  of  to  keep  alive  his  faith  in 
himself.  But  a  boy  had  been  bom,  and 


■ . IK  ONCE  had  a  chance  to  be  a 

H  success,  to  talk  and  act  and  feel 
like  a  real,  successful  American. 
— J  But  how  he  acted  and  how  he 
felt  can  not  be  fully  imderstood  without  a 
glance  back  over  his  life. 

When  Herr  Lieutenant  Rudolph  Huber- 
man,  having  served  his  term  in  the  army, 
came  home  to  his  dull  little  German  town, 
he  walked  with  his  small  chest  thrown  out, 
mustaches  curled,  and  in  his  eyes  a  cool, 
fixed  stare — as  though  parading  with  the 
band.  Katrina,  the  prettiest  girl  in  town, 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.  The  wed¬ 
ding  took  place,  and  Herr  Huberman’s  pride 
became  simply  immense. 

He  was  the  master  of  his  house.  One  day 
an  old  shoemaker,  who  was  mending  Herr 
Rudolph’s  trim  little  shoes,  looked  dryly  up 
at  his  customer,  and  told  the  following  joke: 

“Once  there  was  a  man  who  said  he  was 
master  of  his  house.  His  wife  was  patient 
as  an  ox.  But  one  day  she  lost  her  patience 
and  chased  him  through  the  house  with  a 
broom.  The  man  in  haste  crept  under  the 
bed.  The  wife  poked  savagely  with  her 
broom.  ‘Heigh!’  she  cried.  ‘Come  out 
of  there!’  ...  ‘I  won’t  come  out!’  he 
shouted.  ‘I’ll  show  who’s  master  in  this 
house!”’ 

“That  man,”  said  Herr  Huberman  grave¬ 
ly.  “was  both  a  coward  and  a  fool.” 

The  larger  grew  Herr  Rudolph’s  pride, 
the  smaller  seemed  the  town,  till  at  hist  he 
^d^  to  break  away,  seek  larger  fields — 
America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  whol¬ 
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was  growing  up.  And  this  boy,  Karl,  was 
bright.  He  was  quick  to  learn  all  the  wise, 
shrewd  ways  of  the  American  city  street. 
Karl  was  cut  out  to  be  a  success.  Katrina 
saw  this  with  a  thrill  of  joy.  Herr  Rudolph 
saw  it  with  secret  shame.  For  Karl  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  notice  his  dad,  and  Karl  had  not 
his  mother’s  tact. 

“Say,  dad,”  he  asked  one  evening,  after 
some  moments  of  an.xious  thought,  “do  you 
ever  e.xp>ect  to  be  a  success?  ” 

“  Karl !  ”  cried  Katrina. , 

“Jim  Bradley’s  dad  don’t  think  so.  Jim 
told  me.  Yes,  he  did,  ma — honest.  An’  he 
said  his  pa  told  his  ma  that  dad  was  a  poor 
de\il.  I  got  mad  an’  smashed  Jim’s  face!” 

The  little  man  rose  and  left  the  room. 
His  face  was  white  and  quivering.  He  walk¬ 
ed  the  streets  till  late  that  night. 

Now  you’ll  be  able  to  understand  how 
Herr  Huberman  acted  and  felt  when  he 
got  his  chance  to  be  a  succ^s. 

One  October  morning,  Fritz  Kratz  came 
into  the  office.  Fritz  had  the  desk  ne.xt  to 
Herr  Rudolph’s.  Fritz  had  just  returned 
from  Germany,  whither  he  had  gone  to  set¬ 
tle  up  his  uncle’s  estate  and  receive  his 
share,  eight  thousand  marks.  Fritz  looked 
vastly  contented  with  life. 

“Now,”  thought  Herr  Huberman,  “this 
popinjay  will  brag  of  his  trip.”  He  rose 
and  with  dignity  held  out  his  hand.  “  How- 
do  you  do,  Herr  Kratz?  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  back.  How  did  you  enjoy  your 
trip?” 

“Fine!”  cried  Fritz  in  his  hearty  voice. 
“I  was  the  hero  of  the  town,  the  great, 
successful  American !  ”  .\nd  he  chuckled  as 
he  described  how  the  little  Deutschers  had 
scraped  and  bowed,  how-  he  had  been  in- 
x-ited  out  each  day,  and  how  he  himself  had 
entertained — a  p)ompous  dinner  in  a  cafe,  a 
glorious  supper  in  a  beer  garden,  and  even 
a  box  at  the  opera.  “The  whole  point  of 
it  is,”. he  said,  “that  at  home  your  dollar 
is — presto! — changed!  It  becomes  four 
marks,  each  mark  as  good  as  a  dollar  here. 
You  can’t  imagine  how  big  you  feel — your 
whole  life  one  huge  success!”  He  gave 
Huberman  a  quizzical  look.  “You  ought 
to  try  it  yourself,”  he  said. 

Herr  Rudolph  started  slightly.  “Pshaw!” 
he  remarked.  “Altogether  absurd!” 

But  some  hours  later  he  wrote  down  the 
following  figures:  60X4=240.  A  superior 
smile  spread  over  his  face;  one  hand  stole 
to  his  little  mustache.  Two  hundred  and 
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forty  marks  a  month.  Why,  there  weren’t  I 
a  dozen  chaps  at  home  whose  salaries  even 
came  up  to  his.  Pictures  of  that  town  at 
home  floated  pleasantly  into  his  mind.  He 
caught  Herr  Kratz’s  eye  and  smiled. 

“  Very  good,  what  you  were  telling,”  he 
said.  “How  amusing!  Those  poor  devils!” 

At  the  last  words  he  suddenly  winced,  as 
from  an  old  wound.  He  turned  a  bit  pale 
and  went  on  w-ith  his  work. 

But  at  home  that  evening,  while  he 
smoked,  he  told  Katrina  what  Kratz  had  1 
said.  Little  by  little,  quite  unawares,  he  j 
dropjied  into  the  German  tongue,  and 
Katrina  did  the  same.  She  did  the  same  00  I 
many  nights.  Each  evening  she  eagerly  led  i 
the  talk  back  to  the  humble  life  in  a  small  i 
German  town.  And  watching  the  pleased,  i 
sujxTior  look  on  the  face  of  her  little  hus-  I 
band,  Katrina  grew  excited.  She  had  a 
plan,  but  she  would  not  speak.  If  only  he  I 
could  think  of  it  himself,  and  carry  it  I 
through  all  by  himself — what  a  triumph  for  I 
Herr  Huberman!  | 

.■\nd,  sure  enough,  one  day  in  the  office  it 
came  into  his  mind  in  a  flash:  “Ha!  Why 
not?  My  wife  and  boy!  A  trip  abroad!" 
Completely  staggered,  breathless,  the  Hen 
Lieutenant  tri^  to  think:  “Now,  now, 
why  not?  .  .  .  Impossible!  ...  Is  k, 
though?  Wait,  my  good  fellow,  we’ll  think 
about  this!”  i 

That  night,  from  certain  mysterious  j 
looks  and  remarks,  Katrina  gues^  what 
had  happened.  j 

“By  the  way,”  she  asked  him  quietly,  i 
“why  don’t  you  ever  inv-ite  young  Lein- 
baugh  home  to  supper?  You  and  he  used 
to  lx  such  friends.”  j 

Her  husband  frowned  impatiently:  “Lein- 
baugh — Leinbaugh?  Why  should  I  ask  j 
him?”  Two  long  minutes  passed.  And 
then  Herr  Huberman  dropped  his  fork. 
Leinbaugh  worked  in  the  passenger  office 
of  one  of  the  largest  German  lines! 

He  went  to  see  Leinbaugh  the  next  day. 

At  first  he  found  the  interv'iew  hard,  for  lus 
pride  would  not  let  him  ask  for  what  he 
wished — the  cheapest  passage  to  be  had. 
But,  luckily,  Leinbaugh  was  shrewd  and 
quick,  accustomed  to  guess  his  customers 
wants.  And  so  the  Herr  Lieutenant  learned 
that,  going  on  a  small,  slow  boat,  second 
class,  the  round  trip  for  himself,  wife,  and 
boy  would  cost  $280.  The  railroad  fare  in 
Germany  would  be  seventy  dollars  more. 

On  $350  they  could  make  the  entire  trip,  j 
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Once  arrived,  the  expense  would  be  small 
—not  over  fifty  dollars,  for  they  would 
\Tsit  his  father-in-law.  He  chuckled  at  the 
thought  of  how  he  would  open  the  old 
man’s  eyes.  “Poor  old  devil!  Ah!”‘ 

Late  that  night  Katrina  awoke,  and 
heard  him  talking  in  his  sleep:  “Well, 
father-in-law,  what  do  you  say  to  a  box  at 
the  opera  to-night?  .  .  .  Cost?  Pshaw! 
A  trifle!” 

Katrina  lay  awake  until  dawn.  Could  he 
carry  it  through  alone? 

It  appeared  for  a  time  that  he  could  not. 
She  saw  him  plunged  in  utter  gloom.  Four 
hundred  dollars!  Imp>ossible!  It  loomed  in 
front  of  him  like  a  wall. 

But  still  he  did  not  speak  of  his  plan. 

So  passed  a  week  of  blank  despair.  And 
then  one  night  Katrina,  with  an  excitement 
barely  repressed,  told  him  some  astounding 
news.  The  old  German  couple  across  the 
hall  had  a  well-to-do  son  in  Chicago,  who 
was  coming  to  New  York  with  his  wife  and 
baby  for  April  and  May.  If  only  they 
could  have  rented  the  Huberman  flat 
across  the  hall!  The  rent  was  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  They  would  gladly  double 
that  amount. 

“I  wish  we  could  help  them  out,”  she 
said. 

It  was  the  first  stroke  of  luck  he  had  had 
since  the  day  Katrina  fell  in  love;  and  it 
acted  like  a  tonic.  That  night  Herr  Huber- 
raan  took  a  fresh  start.  Profit  on  renting 
the  flat  for  two  months — sixty  dollars.  T wo 
months’  salary — $120.  He  had  fifty  dollars 
in  the  bank.  Sum  total — $230.  He  was 
getting  nearer  now!  In  his  excitement  he 
let  his  cigar  go  out.  Suddenly  he  noticed 
this  fact.  “Now’,  now!  Why  not?”  He 
would  give  up  smoking.  Two  cigars  a  day, 
for  the  next  five  months — fifteen  dollars 
saved.  He  racked  his  brains  for  several 
days,  and  then  came  another  briglit  idea. 
No  more  carfare!  He  would  walk!  Fifteen 
dollars  more! 

There  was  still  to  be  raised  $140.  Never 
in  his  methodical  life  had  he  borrowed.  But 
what  of  it?  Other  men  did  it.  The  head 
of  his  oflflce  borrowed  huge  sums,  and  he 
vm  a  successful  man.  Herr  Rudolph  knew 
a  friend  who  would  lend  him  the  money  at 
five  per  cent.  And  by  saving  on  cigars  and 
carfare  he  could  return  it  in  less  than  two 
years.  The  four  hundred  dollars  was  raised 
at  last! 

Smce  first  he  had  had  his  great  idea  two 


weeks  had  passed.  It  seemed  years.  Slow¬ 
ly  he  had  plodded  through  a  jimgle  of  de¬ 
tails.  Now  he  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
jungle,  and  saw  that  he  had  completely  for¬ 
gotten  the  most  important  pwint  of  all.  He 
felt  it  with  a  sickening  drop.  He  had  still 
to  demand — and  gel — that  two  months’  va¬ 
cation! 

Demand  it?  Quite  easy.  (Though  he 
shivered  at  the  thought.)  A  mere  matter 
of  walking  firmly  into  the  private  oflflce  of 
his  chief.  “  Sir,  I  desire  to  ask,”  etc.  But 
would  he  get  it?  Impossible!  Herr  Ru¬ 
dolph  grew  furious  all  at  once:  “Why 
shouldn’t  I  get  it,  I’d  like  to  know!  I  am 
entitled  to  one  week  a  year.  For  nine 
years  I  have  declined  my  week  in  hopes  of 
a  raise  in  salary!  Well!  And  my  salary 
stays  the  same!  Then  why  not  demand 
nine  weeks’  vacation?  Why  not,  may  I  in¬ 
quire?  Am  I  a  dog?  Have  I  no  rights? 
.  .  .  But  hold  on.  What  will  he  say?” 

For  days  he  furtively  watched  his  chief 
whenever  that  gentleman  passed  through 
the  office.  And  the  sight  brought  Herr  Ru¬ 
dolph  back  with  a  jerk  from  the  German 
town  and  his  dream  of  success.  For  here 
in  reality  was  a  success,  a  man  who  had  all 
that  he  himself  lacked.  And  Herr  Huber¬ 
man  felt  small.  What  would  his  employer 
say?  “Yes?”  One  chance  in  ten!  Nine 
chances  in  ten  he  would  fly  into  a  stutter¬ 
ing  rage — as  in  the  German  army: 

“Here — you!  W’hat  do  you  mean?  How 
dare  you?  Insubordinate!  Not  a  word! 
Discharged!” 

All  at  once  he  recalled  those  first  terrible 
months  in  America  when  he  had  walked 
the  streets  for  a  job.  And  his  old  distrust 
of  himself,  of  the  man  who  had  failed  and 
would  always  fail,  came  back  with  redoub¬ 
led  force.  Risk  his  position,  get  discharged, 
thrown  on  to  the  streets — all  for  a  whim,  a 
trip  abroad?  What  an  imbecile  he  had 
been!  Well,  he  had  come  to  his  senses  now. 
He  was  the  same  Herr  Rudolph  Huberman 
that  he  had  been  three  weeks  ago. 

But  he  was  not.  There  was  something  in 
him  entirely  new,  which  suddenly  rose  and 
acted,  and  left  him  stunned  and  breathless. 
This  is  how  it  happened. 

One  day  after  lunch,  Kratz  came  in  with 
a  calendar,  which  he  pinned  up  over  his 
desk.  Kratz  leaned  back  and  smiled  at  it, 
as  though  recalling  memories.  On  the  cal¬ 
endar  was  a  picture  of  a  huge,  white  ocean 
liner  on  a  dazzling  blue  sea. 
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Hen  Rudolph  dropped  his  work  and 
stared. 

Kratz  happened  to  turn,  and  saw  his 
face.  “Hello!”  he  cried.  “What’s  wrong?” 

Herr  Huberman  rose  stiffly,  walked  like 
an  officer  dowTi  the  long  room,  knocked 
loudly  on  the  door  of  his  chief’s  private 
office,  and  without  waiting  he  went  in.  Me¬ 
chanically  his  right  hand  came  up  in  salute. 
His  voice  was  harsh,  unnatural: 

“Mein  Herr!  I  desire  to  ask  you  to  give 
me  a  two  months’  vacation — April  and 
May!”  The  chief  was  staring  in  utter 
amazement,  but  this  Herr  Rudolph  did  not 
see.  His  face  was  white.  “  For  nine  years 
I  have  had  no  vacation,  mein  Herr.  Each 
year  I  have  declined  it.  But  my  salary  has 
not  been  raised.  I  am  forty  years  old.  I 
wish  to  go  home  to  Germany.  Two  months, 
April  and  May.”  Suddenly  he  clutched  his 
head,  his  face  grew  red.  “  I  bid  you  good- 
day!” 

He  turned,  clicked  his  heels  and  went 
out,  marched  back  to  his  desk  and  sat  down. 
He  was  trembling  violently,  he  gripped  each 
knee  with  a  hand — held  on.  All  at  once  he 
noticed  curious  eyes.  He  seized  his  p)en 
and  went  to  work.  He  wrote  “  Mein  Herr” 
over  and  over.  In  the  back  of  his  head  he 
fdt  a  dull  ache. 

The  chief  clerk  stood  behind  him:  “Mr. 
Clarke  has  told  me  of  your  request.  He  is 
tremendously  surprised.” 

“Yes,  yes!  Surprised!” 

The  chief  clerk  watched  him  curiously. 
“I  don’t  see  how  you  dared,”  he  began. 

“Dared!  Yes,  yes!  Absurd!”  In  another 
moment  Herr  Huberman  would  have  with¬ 
drawn  his  request  with  abject  apologies; 
wuld  have  gone  home  and  been  sick  all 
night;  would  then  have  settled  back  into 
his  rut,  to  fail  and  fail  and  fail  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

“But,”  said  the  other,  “Mr.  Clarke  has 
gwie  over  your  record  and  has  decided  to 
grant  what  you  ask.” 

“Mein  Herr!”  The  little  man  rose,  bow¬ 
ed  stiffly,  and  clicked  his  heels  again.  He 
heard  a  chuckle  from  somewhere,  blushed, 
»t  down,  and  worked  furiously  all  that 
<«y.  But  the  work  that  he  did  was  no 
work  at  all.  For  the  blood  was  pounding 
•n  his  ears,  and  his  mind  was  a  fiery  fur¬ 
nace. 

“Hello!  What’s  this?  What  did  he 
s»y?  Surprised — dared!  Ah!  .  .  .  Hold 
w!  Granted,  that’s  it,  granted;  what  you 


ask  for  granted!  .  .  .  Ahl  My  chin!  A 
cut!  Yes,  yes,  this  morning  while  I  shav¬ 
ed!  ..  .  Well!” 

Herr  Lieutenant  Rudolph  Huberman  was 
becoming  a  new  man — a  man  who  felt  he 
could  be  a  success!  Yes,  through  all  his  in¬ 
ner  chaos  he  could  feel  it  more  and  more! 
On  the  way  home  that  very  night,  his  walk, 
his  step,  his  chest,  his  eyes,  all  proclaimed 
this  brand-new  fact  to  the  blind,  indifferent 
millions  who  never  once  had  noticed  him; 
heralded  it  across  the  sea  to  the  small  Ger¬ 
man  town  that  should  notice  him  now! 

And  Katrina  saw  this  in  an  instant.  She 
flushed. 

“Rudolph!  Quick!  What  is  it?” 

“Ha,  ha!  The  surprise  of  his  life!”  Herr 
Rudolph  strutted  excitedly. 

“Who?” 

“My  employer!  Y'ou  should  have  seen 
his  face!  Stunned  —  aghast  —  astounded! 
The  poor  devil  never  knew  me  before — got 
it  all  at  a  blow,  in  fact!” 

“Yes,  yes!  Goon!”  Katrina  was  laugh¬ 
ing  joyously. 

Her  little  husband  frowned.  “‘Herr 
Clarke,’  I  said,  ‘I  desire  to  ask — /  demand 
— two  months — April  and  May!  No  other 
months  will  do!  I  have  worked  nine  years. 
Have  I  had  a  vacation?  Not  one,  mein 
Herr,  not  one!  Well!  Now  be  so  good! 
Either  I  get  just  what  I  ask  or  I  shall  leave 
this  office!  Think  it  over,  mein  Herr! 
Good-day,  mein  Herr!’”  Again  he  walked 
excitedly. 

“And — ”  gasped  Katrina. 

“ Did  he  think  it  over?  Ha,  ha!  All  his 
business  utterly  stopped — head  clerk  called 
in!  ‘Granted,  mein  Herr!  Granted!  Two 
whole  months — April,  May!’” 

“  Rudolph!  Two  whole  months  for  what?  ” 

“  I’ll  tell  youl”  He  reached  in  his  pocket 
for  a  cigar,  but  remembered  instantly.  And 
then  he  told  her  his  plan  from  the  start. 
Katrina  laughed  and  sobbed  in  his  arms. 

“  He  has  done  it !  ”  she  thought. 
“Thought  up  a  plan  and  carried  it  through 
— all  alone!  If  in  this,  why  not  in  others? 
Only  forty  years  old!  There  is  still  time!” 

“Now,  now,”  he  was  saying  vmsteadily. 
“No  fear.  I  have  arranged  it  all!  Every 
obstacle  overcome!  I  said:  ‘My  wife  de¬ 
serves  it.  And  she  shall  have  it!  Count  on 
me!’  If  I  had  known  how  you  wanted  it, 
I  would  have  done  it  years  ago!” 

“Yes — yes — yes!  Years  ago!  Don’t  I 
know  what  you  can  do  if  you  try?” 
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“Katrina!”  He  held  her  tighter.  Both 
were  laughing  convulsively.  Tears  of  joy 
were  in  their  eyes. 

Then  the  boy  came  in,  and  he  had  to  be 
told.  Not  having  the  tact  of  his  mother, 
Karl  stared  in  open-mouthed  surprise.  A 
plan  so  tremendous,  a  trip  to  Europe — all 
by  his  dad! 

“Say!”  he  whispered. 

Herr  Rudolph  chuckled  delightedly.  This 
boy  should  learn  what  a  father  he  had. 
He  suddenly  frowned.  “Come,  come,”  he 
said  sternly.  “Time  for  bed!” 

“Bed!  We  ain’t  had  yet!” 

“Here!  No  words!  Supper?  Of  course. 
But  then  to  bed  immediately!  Katrina,  1 
must  look  into  this!  The  boy  should  keep 
earlier  hours.  Now,  now!  No  words!  You 
need  more  sleep!” 

That  was  a  {lerfectly  glorious  night. 

The  next  day,  at  the  ship  office,  he  paid 
a  dep>osit  on  the  tickets,  brought  home  the 
receipt,  and  booklets  and  leaflets;  he  also 
brought  a  plan  of  the  ship.  This  he  spread 
carefully  out  before  the  admiring  Karl  and 
Katrina.  And  though  the  date  of  sailing 
was  still  four  months  away,  the  trip  to 
Eurojje  now  began. 

“I  have  rented  my  apartments,”  he  wrote 
home  to  his  father-in-law,  “to  a  rich  Chi¬ 
cago  acquaintance.  I  am  going  to  bring 
the  wife  and  boy  over  to  the  Fatherland  for 
a  touch  of  your  good,  simple  life.  The 
Fatherland!  The  Fatherland!  My  boy 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  forget!” 

And  the  boy  was  not  allowed  to  forget. 
Each  night  he  was  carried  in  spirit  back  to 
that  small  German  town;  each  night  he  was 
made  to  speak  German;  each  night  he  heard 
of  Herr  Rudolph’s  past,  Herr  Rudolph’s 
games  in  boyhood,  Herr  Rudolph’s  student 
days,  his  thi^ng  duels,  his  army  life.  Karl 
learned  of  the  splurge  they  were  planning, 
seemingly  quite  regardless  of  cost.  And 
Karl  began  to  respect  his  dad. 

“Say,”  he  asked  his  mother,  “has  dad 
had  a  raise?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Katrina. 

“How  much?” 

“Much!”  And  she  did  not  explain. 

“What  makes  dad  so  different?”  the 
wondering  Karl  kept  asking  himself. 

What  indeed?  That  ticket  receipt  from 
Leinbaugh.  Herr  Huberman  carri^  it  al¬ 
ways.  Here  was  tangible  proof  of  what  he 
had  done.  You  could  see  this,  you  could 
take  it  out  and  read  it,  and  between  times 


you  could  feel  it  there,  proof  of  what  kind 
of  a  man  you  were,  proof  of  what  you  could 
do  when  you  tried.  At  night  he  would  sud¬ 
denly  snatch  it  out,  frowning  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  some  point.  And  each  time  ht 
did  so,  Katrina  promptly  led  the  talk  bid 
to  that  small  German  town.  Poor  devis! 
Poor  little  devils !  How  they  would  all  opa 
their  eyes!  .  .  .  Carefully  he  would  put 
the  receipt  back  into  his  breast  pocket 

Often  at  the  office  he  would  place  it  c*^ 
lessly  on  his  desk,  and  carelessly  glaoa  it 
it  now  and  then.  Kratz  took  notice.  Kntz 
told  the  clerks  at  desks  near  by.  Soot  the 
whole  office  took  notice. 

“Herr  Huberman,”  some  young  dok 
would  begin,  with  the  deepest  deference,  “1 
hear  that  you  are  going  abroad.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  would  reply.  “The  hct 
is,  my  good  fellow,  I  feel  I  need  a  changt' 
Then  he  would  describe  the  change  thatk 
felt  he  needed.  A  touch  of  simple  Gcnui 
life,  a  few  supp>er  parties  for  old  friemh,! 
box  now  and  then  at  the  opera.  Until  ab¬ 
ruptly,  as  though  annoyed,  he  would  mut¬ 
ter,  “Now,  now,  please,  I’m  busy  to-djur!” 
And  he  would  plunge  back  into  his  dutie 
like  a  successful  man  of  affairs. 

He  worked  with  new-  vim,  he  did  bis 
work  well,  he  even  thought  several  timato 
do  something  he  had  not  been  told  to  do.  > 
And  when  in  March,  having  put  through 
his  new,  masterful  way  every  part  ol  tk 
plan  he  had  made,  he  paid  his  pasiip  | 
money  in  full,  gave  up  the  receipt,  and  n-  I 
ceived  in  its  place  a  large,  imposing  tid^  j 
marked  “Cabin  179” — this,  too,  was  care-  j 
fully  placed  in  his  pocket.  .\nd  to  Hen 
Rudolph  Huberman  this  ticket  was  as  t  ! 
badge  of  success.  j 

One  afternoon,  just  a  wxek  before  sailing,  ; 
he  came  home  early  to  his  flat.  As  he  en-  j 
tered  he  heard  his  wife  cooking  supper.  He 
frowmed.  “When  we  return,”  he  thou^ 
“we  must  have  a  maid.”  He  settled  him¬ 
self  in  the  one  large  chair,  and  by  habit  he 
felt  in  his  psocket.  He  had  not  locked  «t 
the  ticket  that  day. 

Herr  Huberman  rose  dowly.  “Pshaw- 
Some  other  pocket!”  Hastily  he  fdt 
through  his  clothes,  then  through  his  over¬ 
coat.  “Pshaw!”  He  went  into  the  bed¬ 
room,  hunted  through  his  Sunday  suit, 
then  through  all  the  bureau  drawers.  Ka¬ 
trina  heard  him  and  called  in  to  ^  what 
was  the  matter. 


To  be  a 

“Nothing!  A  mere  trifle!”  Back  he  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  front  room,  and  searched  quick¬ 
ly  everywhere.  Then  for  a  moment  he 
stood  stock-still.  All  at  once  he  seized  his 
hat  and  went  out,  ran  to  the  subway  and 
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started  down-town.  The  oflSce  was  not  yet 
closed  for  the  night.  “Here  we  are!  Just 
as  I  thought!  Still  open!”  He  hurried 
down  the  room  to  his  desk.  “Here  we  are! 
Just  as  I  thought!” 


HE  WENT  INTO  THE  BEDROOM,  LOCKED  THE  DOOR,  AND  WENT  TO  WORK.  EVERY  DRAWER  IN 
HIS  BUREAU  WAS  SEARCHED  AGAIN.  THEN  HIS  WIEE’S  BUREAU. 
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But  no.  Search  as  he  would,  tumble  his 
papers  in  frantic  haste — the  ticket  was  not 
there! 

On  the  streets  of  New  York,  in  the  course 
of  nine  years,  several  millions  of  people  had 
passed  the  Herr  Lieutenant  without  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  his  face.  But  at  least 
a  score  of  them  glanced  at  him  now. 

“Hello!”  thought  a  nervous  old  gentle¬ 
man.  “There’s  a  tragedy!  Look  at  his 
face!  Upon  my  soul,  a  suicide!” 

Herr  Huberman  might  have  stopp)ed  to 
think  that  his  ship-office  friend  could  make 
•  everything  right.  Quite  true.  And  he 
might  have  been  J.  P.  Morgan.  But  he  was 
not.  He  was  Herr  Huberman.  “Pshaw! 
Pshaw!”  He  was  icy  cold! 

At  home  he  went  into  the  bedroom,  lock¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  went  to  work.  Every 
drawer  in  his  bureau  was  searched  again. 
Then  his  wife’s  bureau.  “Now  once  more 
in  the  other  room!” 

But  wait.  Karl  had  just  come  in,  and 
was  moving  noisily  out  there,  whistling  one 
of  those  ragtime  songs.  This  boy  knew  all 
the  latest  songs,  this  boy  felt  quite  at  ease 
in  the  streets,  in  the  whole  American  rush, 
in  fact — every  man  for  himself!  This  boy 
was  quick  and  shrewd  and  keen!  This  boy 
would  be  a  success  in  life!  This  boy  would 
learn  to  smile  at  his  dad! 

Herr  Huberman  started  violently.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  mirror,  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  face.  It  looked  white  and 
weak — unstrung.  Succeed?  No!  He  had 


failed!  He  had  always  failed,  had  faiU 
again,  would  fail  and  fail  until  he  was  old' 
He  stood  there  face  to  face  with  him! 
self.  He  stood  there  rigid,  quivering. 

And  this  is  what  he  heard:  “Call  mei 
liar,  will  he?  Huh!  I  showed  him  what  I 
was!” 

“Karl,  come  here !  You’ve  been  fighting," 

“I  couldn’t  help  it!  Jim  Bradley  calW 
me  a  liar!  Yes,  he  did — yesterday!  I  said 
we  was  goin’  to  Europe.  He  said  we  wasn’t 
I  said  we  was.  An’  he  called  me  a  liar. 
But  I  showed  him!  I  took  dad’s  ticket  om 
of  his  pocket  early  this  mornin’  while  joe 
was  asleep!  An’  I  took  it  to  school  u' 
showed  the  whole  crow'd!  An’  then  1 
smashed  Jim  Bradley’s  face!” 

Herr  Huberman  gave  a  sharp  little  groan, 
and  then  collapsed  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

On  a  night  some  four  weeks  later,  in 
a  quaint  old  German  opera-house.  Hoi 
Lieutenant  Rudolph  Huberman,  the  Amo- 
ican  man  of  affairs,  home  on  a  visit  to  his 
native  town,  sat  with  his  wife  and  his 
guests  in  a  box.  All  four  guests  were  people 
of  note.  The  curtain  had  not  risen,  the 
lights  were  still  up.  And  the  Herr  Lieut* 
ant,  radiant,  was  constantly  bowing 
some  “poor  devil”  down  in  the  house. 

Katrina  glanced  at  him  now  and  tho. 
She  was  much  too  happy  to  speak. 

But  a  cloud  came  suddenly  ova*  ho 
face. 

“Three  weeks  more,”  she  was  thinking. 


COMRADES 

BY  FANNIE  STEARNS  DAVIS 

YOU  need  not  say  one  word  to  me,  as  up  the  hill  we  go, 
(Night-time,  wlute-time,  all  in  the  whispering  snow;) 

You  ne^  not  say  one  word  to  me,  although  the  hoary  trees 
Seem  strange  and  old  as  pagan  priests  in  swajing  mysteries. 

You  need  not  think  one  thought  of  me,  as  up  the  trail  we  go, 
(Hill-trail,  still-trail,  all  in  the  hiding  snow;) 

You  need  not  think  one  thought  of  me,  although  a  hare  nms  by, 
And  oflf  behind  the  tumbled  cairn  we  hear  a  red  fox  cry. 

Oh,  good  and  rare  it  is  to  feel,  as  through  the  night  we  go, 
(Wild-wise,  child- wise,  all  in  the  secret  snow,) 

That  we  are  free  of  heart  and  foot  as  hare  and  fox  are  free. 

And  yet  that  I  am  glad  of  you  and  you  are  glad  of  me! 


Tor  tne 

RAW 

^he  GamT>otgn Jhr 
Cotton 

—  BY  HARRIS  DICKSON  - 


Author  of  •‘GABRIELLE.  TRANSGRESSOR 


I  jf<,  fo,  fum, 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 

THAT’S  what  the  ogre  said.  A  goggle- 
eyed  beggar  with  green  specs  could 
not  fail  to  see  British  tracks  criss¬ 
crossing  the  universe.  The  Briton  is  sailing 
every  sea;  his  cork  helmet  disappears  over 
the  rim  of  every  horizon;  with  portable 
bath-tub  he  invades  every  jungle.  Through 
savage  lands  runs  that  persistent  trail, 
worn  by  the  feet  of  empire-builders  who 
are  not  making  tracks  for  fun.  They  are 
hungry  for  the  raw,  raw  cotton,  to  feed 
their  ravenous  mills  in  Lancashire. 

Here  is  the  situation  as  Lancashire  sees 
it:  The  mills  of  Lancashire  empdoy  half  a 
million  operatives,  and  cotton  spinning, 
next  to  agriculture,  constitutes  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry  of  Great  Britain.  This  business  has 
now  become  insecure,  for  British  mills  de¬ 
pend  almost  entirely  up>on  American 
fields. 

Years  before  the  .American  Civil  War  the 
Lancashire  spinners  jogged  along' in  the  se¬ 
curest  rut,  with  a  Chinese  wall  on  either 
side.  They  used  a  raw  material  not  one 
ounce  of  which  could  be  produced  at  home. 
Lancashire  would  no  more  seem  to  be  the 
logical  point  to  manufacture  cotton  goods 
than  Khartum  is  the  logical  p)oint  to  manu¬ 
facture  sealskin  sacks.  But  in  those  days 
tbe  cotton  crop  was  ample  to  meet  all  de- 
|u»nds,  and  Lancashire  bought  cotton  at 
*^t)wn  fi^e.  Mills  ran  at  full  sp)eed, 
*heds  whirred  ceaselessly,  and  a  steady 


jingle  of  guineas  convinced  Lancashire  that 
its  industry  was  founded  on  a  rock. 

The  first  rude  jostle  came  in  the  shap)e  of 
hostilities  in  America,  when  a  blockade 
stood  between  the  cotton  pwrts  and  the 
door  of  British  mills.  This  cut  off  three- 
quarters  of  the  world’s  cotton  supply,  threw 
250,000  operatives  in  Lancashire  out  of 
work,  with  165,000  others  only  partially  em¬ 
ployed.  At  that  time  the  Lancashire  spin¬ 
dles  needed  approximately  two  and  three- 
quarter  million  bales  of  American  cotton, 
and  could  not  get  it. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  Civil  War,  cotton 
in  New  Y'^ork  averaged  a  dollar  p>er  px)und. 
Lancashire  wants  cheap  cotton.  For  twen¬ 
ty  years  after  that  war  the  average  price 
held  itself  above  ten  cents,  then  fell  so  low 
that  a  multitude  of  new  uses  was  invented 
to  consume  the  six-cent  commodity.  New 
mills  sprang  up  and  cotton-fields  were  ex¬ 
tended;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  p)eriod 
when  the  supply  of  cotton  and  the  demand 
began  seesawing  upward,  one  against  the 
other. 

For  instance,  in  the  fourteen  years  from 
1895  to  1909,  British  mills  increased  their 
spindles  seventeen  p)er  cent;  Continental 
Europ>e  increased  thirty-nine  p>er  cent.  But 
a  new  Richmond  had  entered  the  spinning 
field,  and  Uncle  Sam  added  no  less  than 
seventy-two  pier  cent,  to  his  capacity. 

The  climbing  consumption  of  American 
mills  is,  indeed,  a  grave  threat.  In  1865-6 
America  spun  two- thirds  of  a  million  bales; 
in  1907-08,  more  than  four  million  bales.  In 
1906-07,  the  home  consumption  equaled  the 
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entire  American  crop  for  any  one  year  up  to 
the  season  of  1878-79.  In  other  words,  un¬ 
less  the  crop  its^  had  been  phenomenally 
increased,  there  would  at  this  time  be  no 
cotton  whatever  remaining  for  export. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1892  to  1901,  while 
Lancashire  increased  two  and  one-quarter 
percent.,  and  the  Continent  thirty-one  p)er 
cent.,  consumption  in  the  Unit^  States 
jumped  more  than  sixty  per  cent.  Lanca¬ 
shire  barely  kept  parallel  with  the  normal 
increase  of  its  population.  These  American 
leaps  and  bounds  staggered  the  British 
spinner.  Coming  forward  to  1909,  Lanca¬ 
shire  gets  another  nervous  shock.  Its  con¬ 
sumption  has  actually  fallen  below  what  it 
was  in  1891.  The  Continent  is  taking 
more  than  six  million  bales,  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent.  American  mills  con¬ 
sume  five  million  bales,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  increase  since  1891.  And 
America  already  not  only  uses  practically 
all  of  its  own  b^t  cotton,  but  actually  im¬ 
ports  much  long-staple  cotton  from  Egypt 
— snatching  the  finest  of  cottons  from  the 
British  lion’s  mouth. 

The  recent  enormous  increase  in  cotton 
production  has  not  been  suflScient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  expanding  Continental  and  Ameri¬ 
can  mills — ^in  addition  to  those  of  Lanca¬ 
shire.  A  few  seasons  ago  seven  million  Amer¬ 
ican  bales  were  supposed  to  glut  the  world; 
to-day,  with  nearly  twice  as  great  a  crop, 
a  cotton  famine  threatens,  only  temporarily 
relieved  by  such  crops  as  the  big  one  of 
1 9 1 1 ;  and  the  Lancashire  spinner  sees  no  rem¬ 
edy  in  the  near  future.  He  solemnly  warns  his 
associates  that  unless  a  larger  supply  of  raw 
cotton  can  be  procured  from  a  wider  produc¬ 
ing  area,  the  industry  of  Lancashire  is  doom¬ 
ed.  His  trade  is  being  hacked  with  a  knife 
which  cuts  both  ways — ^into  the  raw  material, 
and  also  into  the  market  for  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct. 

When  established  conditions  began  to  tot¬ 
ter,  the  Lancashire  spinner  realized  that  he 
must  look  elsewhere  to  extend  the  old  fields 
or  ojjen  new  ones.  But  where? 

Not  to  India. 

India  plants  more  than  twenty  million 
acres — about  two-thirds  the  acreage  of  the 
United  States — and  the  yield  averages 
ninety  p>ounds  to  the  acre,  say  three  and  a 
half  million  standard  bales.  Indian  cotton 
is  too  coarse  for  Lancashire’s  spindles  ex¬ 
cept  in  rougher  fabrics;  for  better  goods  it 
must  be  spun  in  connection  with  long- 


staple  cotton.  And  though  the  extent  d 
the  Indian  crap  varies  but  little  from  yar 
to  year,  the  quality  of  the  staple  seems  to 
be  getting  worse.  •  In  addition  to  this,  Indh 
is  becoming  a  greater  and  greater  consunnr 
her  own  mills  absorbing  twenty  per  cent 
more  cotton  than  they  did  ten  years  aga 
Exports  go  principaliy  to  Japan  and  the 
Continent,  Germany  being  the  best  cvn- 
tomer.  American  and  Egyptian  cottons 
have  made  little  success  in  India,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  differences  in  soil  and  rlimitf 

And  an  even  greater  difficulty  arises  out 
of  the  lax  methods  of  native  cultivation.' 
East  Indians  never  go  chasing  after  strange 
gods.  Their  agricultural  methods  are  not 
subject  to  change.  The  stalwart  Briton 
may  regard  himself  as  opposed  to  heresy; 
he  is  nothing  but  a  rank  imitation  erf  an 
amateur  stand-patter. 

What,  then,  of  Egypt? 

Egypt  promises  no  material  inaease  is 
production,  because  every  acre  is  doing  all  it 
can,  and  there  is  no  additional  land.  By 
scientific  selection  of  seed,  artificial  manur¬ 
ing,  and  modem  agricultural  methods, 
somewhat  better  crops  might  be  grom 
The  Egyptian  fellah  made  his  record  hop- 
skip-and-jump  in  cotton-raising  during  the 
American  War.  He  played  his  limit  at  the 
start  and  kept  nothing  in  reserve.  01 
Egypt’s  enormous  area  only  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  can  be  cultivated — the  Nile  Valley. 
And  the  Nile  Valley  is  not  cajiable  of  en¬ 
largement.  The  great  dam  at  .\ssouan  was 
supposed  to  accomplish  this;  but  to-day 
there  is  a  certain  peevishness  against  tk 
whole  dam  system ;  it  is  accused  of  operadnf 
to  the  detriment  of  Lower  Egypt  by  anesting 
that  fertile  silt  which  for  centuries  has  beoi 
dejwsited  in  the  valley. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  decided  falling 
off  in  the  average  Egyptian  yield  per  acre, 
amoimting  to  about  twenty-six  per  cent  in 
the  past  ten  years.  There  has  also  been  a 
noticeable  deterioration  in  the  quality.  No¬ 
body  knows  the  exact  cause;  some  say  “cot¬ 
ton-worm,”  some  say  “boll- worm,”  some 
say  “overwatering,”  others  say  “dam.”  At 
any  rate,  the  Egyptian  crop  now  runs  n^ 
and  neck  with  that  of  China — a  million 
and  a  quarter  bales  of  American  standari 
size — and  this  seems  to  be  the  present  limit 

Lancashire  can  not  look  to  China’s  twdye 
hundred  thousand  bales,  nor  to  Japan’s  six 
thousand.  The  bulk  of  China’s  cottem  goes 
to  the  Mikado’s  mills,  which  also  consume 


NILE  BANKS  IN  UPPER  EGYPT,  SHOWING  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LAND  UPON  WHICH  LANCASHIRE  HOPES 
TO  RAISE  COTTON.  NOTE  THAT  THE  ARABLE  STRIP  IS  SO  NARROW  THAT  ONE  CAN 
THROW  A  BRICK  FROM  THE  RIVER  INTO  THE  DESERT. 
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four  hundred  thousand  bales  of  Indian,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  bales' of  American, 
cotton. 

Of  course,  the  American  fields  might 
be  extended,  but  the  spinner  sees  this  ex¬ 
tension  being  largely  swallowed  up  by  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  manufacturing  at 
home.  The  spinner  also  figures,  erroneous¬ 
ly,  that  these  ravenous  new  spindles  in  the 
^uthern  states  of  America  are  likely  to 
curtail  the  raising  of  cotton,  by  luring  labor 
from  the  fields  and  setting  it  in  the  mills. 

So  the  spinner  must  take  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  creation.  An  idea  occurred 
to  him:  Cotton  must  be  grown  within  the 
empire,  planted  beneath  the  Union  Jack, 
guarded  by  the  far-flung  battle-line,  and 
freighted  home  in  British  bottoms.  This 
was  a  huge  job,  for  which  the  spinner 
straightway  organized.  He  set  in  operation 
the  “British  Cotton  Growing  Association” 
— bom  May,  1902,  at  Manchester. 

The  field  was  broad.  According  to  re¬ 
ports  from  his  exp>erts,  he  saw  the  Cotton 
Zone  girdling  this  rotund  earth,  from  forty 
degrees  north  to  forty  degrees  south — 


everything  between  the  collar-button  and 
the  knee.  The  north  line  of  this  parallel  of 
latitude  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Korta- 
it  passes  through  China  at  Pekin,  strikes 
Bokhara,  and  goes  out  of  Asia  at  Constan¬ 
tinople;  it  slices  off  southern  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  cutting  through  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis. 

The  southern  parallel  includes  the  whole 
of  Africa,  all  of  South  America  except  lower 
Patagonia;  it  fences  in  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  This  omits  nothing  of 
the  British  Empire  except  the  home  nest 
and  Canada.  And  within  these  limits  the 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association  con¬ 
cocted  a  mighty  project — neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  vast  experimental  farm  wherein 
cheap  cotton  can  be,  must  be,  shall  be,  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  banners  of  his  Most  Grt 
cious  Majesty. 

The  track-makers  got  to  hustling  in  dead 
earnest.  Before  this  they  had  sauntoed 
out  aimlessly,  junketing  aroimd  the  rim  of 
the  world,  punching  holes  in  the  horizon 
with  golf  balls,  and  dawdling  with  Turkish 
cigarettes.  That  had  to  stop.  With  a  cap- 
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ital  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  three- 
quarters  of  creation  for  a  cotton  patch, 
track-makers  had  no  leisure  to  loaf  with 
young  subalterns  and  help  cuss  the  War 
Office.  Grim  men  went  forth  wdth  pockets 
full  of  cotton-seed  and  “  Cotton  Planting  for 
Profit”  under  their  arms.  They  had  an  in¬ 
fant  industry  yelling  at  home,  and  the  nurs¬ 
ing-bottle  was  running  dry.  A  paternal 
government  provided  every  facility  to  raise 
grub  for  that  infant — free  land,  free  freight, 
experts  for  e.xperimental  and  educational 
work,  free  seed,  free  plows,  free  gins,  free 
presses.  The  government  also  advanced 
ten  thousand  guineas  yearly. 

First  the  association  began  to  think  of 
reviving  the  growth  of  cotton  in  countries 
where  it  was  cultivated,  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully,  long  before  it  took  root  on  the 
American  continent. 

In  many  British  colonies  cotton  is  in¬ 
digenous;  it  grows  absolutely  wild.  So  do 
the  natives.  Coupling  their  faith  with  good 
works,  these  missionaries  of  the  mill  began 
experimenting  in  every  continent  on  the 
globe  and  most  of  the  islands.  They  liter¬ 


ally  sifted  every  soil  and  made  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  earth.  Take  that  vast  Su¬ 
dan  where  pagan  black  soldiers  enable  the 
British  Christian  to  stand  guard  over  the 
wild  Mohammedan  tribes.  Parts  of  this 
Sudan  seem  cut  out  and  fitted  for  cotton ;  it 
grows  of  its  own  accord  in  spite  of  native 
negligence,  else  there  would  be  no  cotton. 
Tradition  identifies  the  Sudan  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  Egyptian  fiber.  But  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  Sudanese  prefer  a  variety  that 
grow’s  without  trouble,  just  as  they  prefer 
everything  else  without  trouble.  Indige¬ 
nous  cotton  is  a  nappy  stuff  well  suited  to 
nappy-headed  needs;  they  don’t  worry 
about  Egyptian  staples. 

Labor  is  scarce,  the  Mahdi  and  the  Khalifa 
having  killed  off  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  many  provinces,  and  the 
other  twenty-five  per  cent,  having  plenty  of 
exercise  dodging  trouble.  Out  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  about  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  remain.  They  are  just  beginning  to 
get  over  gim-shyness. 

.Along  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile,  and  in 
the  unmeasured  plains  of  the  Gezira,  there 
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are  millions  of  acres  where  cotton  ought  to 
grow.  The  Gezira  lies  between  the  White 
Nile  and  the  Blue,  and  is  flat,  with  a  soil  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Del¬ 
ta.  This  Gezira  is  supjxjsetl  to  contain  about 
one-third  as  much  arable  land  as  Egypt, 
and  to  be  capable  of  producing  some  seven 
hundred  thousand  Egyptian  bales.  Of 
course  this  must  be  done  by  irrigation;  but 
the  land  lies  ideally,  with  just  sufficient 
slope  to  be  supplied  from  the  Blue  Nile — 
richest  of  all  the  fertilizing  agencies  of  the 
globe.  Soil,  climate,  and  water — all  these 
are  possible  in  the  Gezira;  but  men — aye, 
there’s  the  rub,  to  get  men. 

It  is  hoped  that  raising  the  dam  at  .\ssou- 
an  still  higher  will  encourage  cotton-growing 
in  the  Sudan.  Such  also  was  the  hope 
when  that  marvelous  railroad  was  built 
across  the  Nubian  desert  from  old  Berber 
to  the  Red  Sea.  This  railroad  is  a  fact,  but 
the  cotton  industry  remains  an  intangible 
thing  of  faith. 

Yet  there  is  one  plantation  where  things 
have  actually  been  done — a  substantial, 
profitable,  and  apparently  jwrmanent  suc¬ 
cess,  with  far  greater  successes  probable  in 
the  future.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  on  Zeidab  Plantation  yield 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  unginned  cot¬ 
ton,  with  an  average  of  four  hundred 
pounds  of  lint  jier  acre.  Other  acres,  better 
cultivated,  yielded  as  much  as  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  lint.  The  average  return 
jier  acre  of  the  Zeidab  crop  was: 


4C»  lbs.  lint  cotton  at  30c .  $120.00 

g20  “  seed  at  $5-00  per  ardeb  (266  lbs.).  17.50 

Making  the  yield  per  acre  S137 . 50 


Here  is  what  the  Zeidab  managers  hope 
for — and  with  reason — placing  the  prices 
on  a  somewhat  lower  basis: 

The  average  tenant  .cultivating  ten  acres, 


should  produce: 

4500  lbs.  lint  at  25c .  $1125.00 

9000  “  seed  .  150.00 


$1275.00 

Cost  of  ginning  and  baling . $  35.00 

Freight  to  .\lexandria .  85  00 

Kent  at  four  pounds  sterling  per  acre .  200 . 00 

Cultivation  and  picking .  150.00 


$470  00 

This  should  give  the  tenant  a  profit  on 

his  ten  acres  of .  $805 . 00 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  rent  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  one-third  the  amount 
charged  for  the  same  character  of  land  in 
Lower  Egypt.  In  this  northern  Sudan  there 
are  practically  no  cotton  pests,  no  grass 
and  no  weeds — which  sounds,  to  the  Missis^ 
sippi  planter,  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  tenants 
generally  are  Jaalin  Arabs,  hard  workers, 
with  a  consuming  ambition  to  own  land 
But — this  “but”  is  rigidly  enforced— no 
tenant  is  permitted  to  plant  cotton  more 
than  once  in  three  years  on  the  same  land 
He  may  plant  one-third  of  his  tract  in  cot¬ 
ton  and  one-third  in  wheat;  the  balance  he 
may  put  in  some  leguminous  crop,  or  he 
may  plow  it  up  and  leave  it  to  lie  fallow. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  Egypt  it¬ 
self,  after  thousands  of  years  of  intense  cul¬ 
tivation,  sends  up  no  wail  of  “worn-out 
land.” 

Nyassaland  lies  near  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  just  below  Pupanganda.  The  spin¬ 
ner  fondly  calls  it  his  “Lancashire  hope," 
with  both  doors  standing  open.  “Ample 
and  fertile  areas;  large  and  intelligent  popu¬ 
lation  ” — what  more  could  a  planter  want? 

Dr.  David  Livingstone  discovered  that 
Nyassaland  cotton  was  being  cultivated,  but 
the  natives  were  not.  Since  this  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  warm  and  sunny  corner  of  the 
British  garden,  e.xjierts  sailed  in  to  straight¬ 
en  the  kinks  out  of  the  country.  Even  un¬ 
der  e.xpert  advice  it  was  easier  to  raise 
kinks  than  it  was  to  raise  cotton.  During 
1903  Nyas.saland  exported  fifteen  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  cotton;  and  five  years  later 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars’  worth.  .American  upland  varieties 
grown  in  Nyassaland  command  a  premium 
of  four  to  five  cents  over  middlings  grown 
in  the  United  States.  The  spinners  gave  a 
dignified  hurrah  in  honor  of  this  statistical 
fact.  They  built  a  railroad,  and  started  in¬ 
termittent  steamers  on  the  Zambesi  and 
Lake  Nyassa,  whilg  still  plowing  and  plant¬ 
ing  for  cotton  to  furnish  the  cargoes. 

Uganda  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
inkiest  spot  in  the  blackest  section  of  Dark¬ 
est  Africa.  Cameras  can  be  loaded  in  day¬ 
light.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  branded  it  as  an 
“internal  hell  and  external  nuisance,”  which 
formed  the  British  pretext  for  annexation, 
and  nobody  w’as  disposed  to  grumble. 
Years  ago  some  Arab  traders  had  introduc¬ 
ed  the  cotton  seed,  but  it  grew  kind  o’  care¬ 
less,  just  as  the  negroes  did — more  kinks 
than  cotton.  After  giving  these  black  folk 


UNDER  THE  BANKS  OF  A  COTTON-GROWING  VILLAGE  IN  LOWER  EGYPT.  WATER  CARRIERS  FILLING 
THEIR  BUFFALO-SKINS  AND  CARRYING  THEM  INTO  THE  VILLAGE.  THIS  IS  THE  W'ATER  SUPPLY. 
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a  few  hypodermics  of  hustle,  the  optimistic 
experts  reported  that  “  natives  of  Uganda  in 
their  intense  eagerness  and  energy  have  to 
be  restrained.”  They  sit  up  all  night  wait¬ 
ing  until  it  gets  light  enough  to  hoe  some 
more  cotton. 

These  exuberant  darkies  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  such  a  fidget  of  hysteria  that 
they^ot  their  seed  business  in  a  jam;  and 
this  put  a  hcxxioo  on  the  whole  experiment. 
The  experts  had  been  planting  all  kinds  of 
seed,  keeping  them  strictly  separate,  and 
making  a  record  of  each  product.  But  the 
negroes  went  crazy,  snatched  handfuls  of 
se^  from  anywhere  they  could  get  it,  and 
planted  everything  in  a  jumble.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  mongrel  to  match  their  assorted 
breeds  of  dogs.  Up  rose  the  governor — a 
governor  that  governs.  “  Hold  on,  you  nig¬ 
gers  !”  he  ordered.  “  Don’t  put  another  se^ 
in  the  ground  except  what  comes  from  my 
warehouse.”  Then  a  line  of  naked  farmers 
marched  up  to  the  governor’s  seed-house  and 
drew  rations  of  “  Black  Rattler,”  which  be¬ 
came  the  oflScial  variety. 

Growing  cotton  in  Uganda  is  a  tedious 
job;  the  natives  insist  upon  planting  by 
hand,  and  balk  at  a  plow.  The  Englishman 
has  to  teach  them  to  use  these  refinements 
of  civilization.  Huge  sums  have  been  spent 
in  fostering  the  industry.  In  iqo8  Uganda 
shipped  back  to  Lancashire  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars’  worth,  and  promised  a  thou¬ 
sand  tons  for  1910.  Whereupon  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  spinners  t(K)k  brandy  and  soda 
together,  pledging  Dark  Uganda  as  the 
brightest  sfwt  in  Lancashire’s  hop>e. 

West  Africa  parades  to  the  front  with 
another  prize  scholar.  But  the  trouble 
there,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  the  natives  can 
so  easily  live  on  p>alm-oil  and  kernels  that 
it  distracts  their  attention  from  the  labor 
of  clearing  new  ground.  This  country 
flaunts  a  sinister  sign-board: 

“  The  Englishman’s  Grave.” 

Nevertheless,  Englishmen  go  there,  keep 
on  going  there,  and  make  it  pay  the 
funeral  expenses.  Trained  agriculturists 
expound  theory  to  the  natives,  while  prac¬ 
tical  American  planters  show  them  how 
to  grab  a  hoe  handle.  West  Africa  boasts 
an  ideal  soil  and  climate.  Some  of  the 
tribes  are  eulogized  as  natural  agricultur¬ 
ists.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is 
the  same  West  Coast  that  furnished  the 
greatest  number  of  middle-passage  pilgrims, 
whose  descendants  are  yet  frequently 
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referred  to  in  American  partisan  politics. 

Lagos  can  land  its  cotton  in  Lancashire  as 
cheaply  as  New  Orleans  can.  The  colonies 
— Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  Sierra  Leone, 
Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria — have  all 
been  exploited  with  considerable  success. 
As  far  back  as  1869  Lagos  exported  cottM 
to  the  value  of  seventy-seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  but  the  revival  of  traffic  in 
the  Southern  states  after  the  Civil  War 
killed  their  trade.  The  Cotton  Growing 
Association  and  the  government  have  es¬ 
tablished  exp)eriment  stations,  erected  gins, 
built  railways  and  steamers,  distributed 
seed,  and  preserv'ed  order. 

Preservation  of  order  in  West  Africa  is 
no  ice-cream  festival.  A  few  years  ago  the 
King  of  Benin  got  bored  with  himself  and 
ordered  a  massacre,  which  w’as  duly  and 
legally  pulled  off.  Then  came  white  men 
and  black  men,  wearing  British  uniforms, 
and  marching  in  hollow  square.  After  many 
regrettable  casualties  among  the  Benin  folk, 
their  king  got  a  life  job  as  prisoner.  His 
isolated  Majesty  can  now  be  seen  fluttering 
a  striped  slurt-tail  around  the  streets  in  a 
far-away  British  town,  with  a  negro  boy 
holding  a  red  umbrella  over  his  kinky  head 
The  British  put  him  out  of  the  massacre 
business,  and  kept  on  raising  cotton.  In 
1909  they  produced  13,200  bales. 

How  is  this  cotton  raised?  Details  are  al¬ 
ways  interesting  in  Africa.  First  the  asso¬ 
ciation  distributed  improved  seed  among 
the  natives,  opened  up  transportation,  built 
oil-mills,  and  paid  the  negroes  a  penny  a 
pound  for  seed  cotton  as  they  brought  it  in. 
A  little  penny  goes  a  long  way  in  Africa. 
Then  they  experimented  on  a  large  scale. 
First  of  all,  they  got  the  land,  which  was 
easy  and  free.  Then  the  labor  must  be 
herded.  Labor  is  also  free  and  easy.  Ba¬ 
nanas,  pineapples,  yams,  and  such  things 
sprout  up  like  mushrooms.  This  is  the 
country  where  the  JiTreator  issues  rations, 
keeps  no  books,  and  leaves  no  incentive  for 
a  negro  to  work.  Things  grow  just  as  fast 
while  he  is  sitting  down,  and  there’s  no  sense 
in  fussing  with  ’em. 

The  British  theorist  brought  with  him 
the  American  farmer,  who  had  cut  his  eye¬ 
teeth  on  six-cent  cotton  and  free  negroes  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  fighting  high  water 
and  mosquitoes.  They  formed  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  partnership  with  the  native  head 
man. 

The  head  man  is  it  in  Nigeria.  He  bosses 


loadinc.  donkeys  for  the  transport  of  supplies  in  the  bahr-el-ghazal.  they  are  being 
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the  plain  negroes;  they  jump  when  he  nods, 
or  they  get  strapped.  The  plain  negro  can’t 
run  away,  because  the  next  tribe  will  eat 
him  alive.  Every  fellow  is  branded  with  a 
tribal  mark  and  there  is  no  mistaking  a 
runaway.  Strangers  of  this  stripe  are 
thankfuliy  received  in  Africa — as  meals 
sent  in  by  the  neighbors — which  makes  an 
embarrassing  situation  for  a  colored  gen- 
tlfttian  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
sweat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  public  policy 
prevents  a  negro  man  over  thirty  from 
working.  In  Ws  youth  he  has  gathered  a 
jrint  or  so  of  palm-oil  and  bought  his  first 
wife.  This  lays  the  firm  foundation  of  his 
fortune.  He  supjerintends  her  toil  while  she 
buys  him  a  second  wife.  These  two  wives 
dub  in  and  purchase  a  third  for  hubby’s 
Christmas  gift.  After  which  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  helpmates  runs  merrily  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  bell. 

As  for  the  head  man,  he  has  p)erhaps 
twraty  wives.  He  is  not  a  limited  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  files  his  wives  away  in  a  long, 
low,  mud-built  house  which  has  a  thatch¬ 
ed  roof  and  twenty-one  stalls.  Pessimists 
might  consider  this  a  precarious  chance  for 
conjugal  felicity.  PessimistSi- don’t  know, 
everydiing.  These  black  women  live  to¬ 
gether  m  peace,  twenty  of  them  helping 
with  waeh  other’s  tasks  and  nursing  each 
other’s  babies.  The  coojjerative  commu¬ 
nity  runs  like  a  clock.  There’s  no  jangling 
and  jowling.  If  a  fractional  wife  of  his  bo¬ 
som  develops  incompatibility,  the  husband 
sdls  her.  There’s  no  rambling  to  Reno,  no 
woodcuts  in  the  new’spapers,  no  public 
scandal,  no  alimony.  They  lead  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  in  Nigeria. 

Through  dim  and  misty  centuries,  these 
Nigerian  negroes  had  rais^  a  little  cotton — . 
coarse,  kinky-stapled  stuff,  guaranteed  to 
choke  any  mill  in  Lancashire.  This  cotton 
formerly  constituted  an  important  article 
of  barter  with  savage  tribes  of  the  interior. 
West  Coast  darkies  planted  it  in  hills  or 
sowed  it  broadcast,  with  no  attempt  at  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  women  made  a  rough  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  they  spun  coarse  thread, 
weaving  their  cloth  and  dyeing  it  in  fan¬ 
tastic  colors.  The  domestic  wardrobe  was 
not  extensive;  a  piece  of  cloth  the  size  of  a 
Columbian  postage  stamp  would  array  a 
family. 

This  was  the  situation  for  British  theo- 
nst  and  .American  practitioner:  they  had 
plenty  of  soil  and  no  end  of  climate,  but 


they  needed  labor.  For  labor  they  jollied 
the  king  and  tipp)ed  the  head  man,  never 
fooling  away  time  with  common  negroes. 
The  king  detailed  so  many  head  men,  each 
with  his  gang,  his  Majesty  receiving  a  tin 
medal  ancl  battered  plug  hat  in  recognition 
of  royal  favors.  This  landed  the  head  man 
and  his  squad  upon  the  embryo  plantation. 
To  communicate  with  him  an  interpreter 
always  stood  at  the  white  man’s  elbow. 

Here  was  the  tarktb:  The  American 
planter  speaks  to  the  interpreter;  the  inter¬ 
preter  passes  the  word  to  the  head  man; 
the  head  man  bluffs  the  plain  negroes,  and 
the  plain  negroes  work  like  fun — while  he 
is  looking. 

•"For  this,  the  head  man  gets  a  shilling 
a  day,  and  the  common  laborers  sixpence. 
In  plantation  parlance,  they  “find  them¬ 
selves.”  The  head  man  provides  the  sub¬ 
stantial;  by  way  of  delicacies  his  boarders 
may  catch  grub- worms,  grasshoppers,  snails, 
and  rabbits — or  live  on  beuianas,  pineapples, 
and  yams,  which  are  less  fatiguing  to  over¬ 
take.  Nobody  complains  about  the  hi^ 
cost  of  living.  Two  cents  per  day  covers 
board  and  lodging,  every  Nigerian  con¬ 
venience,  and  leaves  a  little  surplus  for  le¬ 
gitimate  dissipation. 

.The  American  planter  imported  various 
sorts  of  cotton  seed.  First,  he  cleared  his 
land  and  laid  out  his  field — which  created 
a  sensation,  natives  traveling  many  a  hot 
mile  to  see  those  long,  straight  rows.  He 
stretched  a  garden-line,  set  his  rows  five 
feet  apart,  and  the  head  man  bossed  the 
job  of  building  them.  Earlier  experiment¬ 
ers  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  setting  their 
rows  too  close;  the  foliage  grew  so  rank  that 
the  plant  went  to  weed,  and  lint  did  not 
properly  mature.  This  new  manager  made 
a  planting  every  two  weeks  of  each  variety, 
and  kept  a  careful  record,  showing  the  seed, 
date  of  planting,  method  of  cultivation,  and 
results.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  de¬ 
velop  the  best  seed  for  the  climate,  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  most  favorable  season  at  which  to 
plant.  Of  course,  the  main  object  would 
be  so  to  time  the  crop  that  it  would  pass 
through  the  rainy  season  and  mature  in  dry 
weather,  when  picking  would  be  easy  and 
the  lint  undamaged. 

Meanwhile,  many  book-learned  agricul¬ 
turists  kept  pottering  with  hybrids,  using 
native  varieties  as  a  basis.  Their  formula 
was  simple  and  looked  foolish:  they  took  a 
petal  from  one  plant,  p)erhaps  a  bloom. 
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mixed  it  with  pollen  from  another,  and  tied 
the  bunch  on  another  plant  in  a  conjuror’s 
fashion  that  the  natives  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  They  said,  “Presto,  veto, change!” 
— and  produced  four  kinds  of  cotton  from  a 
single  stalk. 

“What’s  the  good  of  that?”  asked  the 
natives. 

The  British  scheme  is  to  educate  these 
latives  into  the  growing  of  improved  cot¬ 
ton,  and  to  educate  them  out  of  the  notion 
of  making  cotton  cloth  at  home.  Lanca¬ 
shire  can  not  raise  cotton,  but  it  can  make 
cloth.  The  natives  are  supposed  to  ship 
cotton  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — 
namely,  Lancashire.  Then  they  must  buy 
cloth,  hardware,  etc.,  where  their  money 
will  do  the  most  good— namely  Lancashire, 
Sheffield,  Great  Britain.  If  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they’d  rather  raise  monkey-nuts. 

In  all  this,  the  spinner  sees  a  gleam  of 
light,  yet  dolefully  admits  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  require  years  of  toil  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  vast  moneys. 

The  same  experiments,  with  lesser  de¬ 
grees  of  success,  have  been  pursued  in  Natal, 
Cape  Colony,  Rhodesia,  Australia,  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Borneo,  and  other 
familiar  localities.  Field  reports  read  like 
an  account  of  a  novel  operation  in  surgery; 
the  surgeon’s  skill  and  all  the  scientific  val¬ 
ues  pan  out  to  a  gnat’s  heel.  Operations 
are  uniformly  successful,  but  at  the  end — 
“the  patient  died.” 

In  Cyprus  and  Malta  the  ancient  indus¬ 
try  has  perished.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  the  Fiji  Islanders  took  a  recess  in 
their  game  of  eating  each  other,  and  began 
growing  Sea  Island  cotton  between  meals. 
This  is  the  finest,  longest,  silkiest,  and  most 
valuable  of  all  lint.  Ha\ing  the  field  to  it¬ 
self,  Fiji’s  exports  in  1870  amounted  to 
half  a  million  dollars.  But  when  the  South 
reopened  her  fields,  Fiji  slowed  its  burst  of 
spe^  and  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  Cot¬ 
ton  Growing  Association  is  now  trying  to 
galvanize  that  corpse. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  British  West 
Indies  supplied  seventy  per  cent,  of  Lan¬ 
cashire’s  cotton.  Then  two  things  happen¬ 
ed:  America  entered  the  competition,  and 
the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  develop)ed. 
Sugar  became  more  profitable  than  cotton, 
and  the  people  preferred  to  raise  cane.  To¬ 


day  the  West  Indies  represent  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  cotton,  with  an  annual  ex- 
port,  in  seed  aiid  lint,  to  the  value  ctf  1 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  But  the  scan¬ 
ty  population  and  limited  areas  offer  sca^c^ 
ly  a  drop  to  Lancashire’s  bucket. 

British  Guiana  echoes  the  same  old  story. 
In  1827  they  exported  sixteen  thousand 
bales,  which  in  1843  had  fallen  to  twenty- 
four  bales.  Like  the  Fijians,  they  hustled 
mightily  during  the  Civil  War,  and  have 
been  resting  ever  since. 

In  Australia  the  government  dangled  a 
bonus  before  the  cotton  pioneers,  who  im¬ 
ported  Kanaka  laborers  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  By  1870  they  had  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  cotton,  which  were  promptly 
abandoned  when  the  bonus  was  withdrawn. 
From  1890  to  1897  the  government  again 
offered  a  bonus  of  fiv'e  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  first  five  thousand  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  manufactured.  A  company 
w'as  formed,  erected  a  factory,  secured  the 
bonus,  and  quit. 

British  perseverance  and  ingenuity  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  throughout  India  on 
their  low-grade  cottons,  hybridizing  indig¬ 
enous  varieties  with  American  seed  in  the 
effort  to  produce  a  merchantable  staple. 
But  the  imported  long  staples  do  not  yidd- 
as  generously  as  the  native  short  cotton/ 
and  the  hide-bound  East  Indian  prefers  his 
own  quantity  to  the  foreigner’s  quality. 
About  twenty-five  hundred  bales  of  long- 
staple  cotton  are  produced  in  the  Scind  (& 
trict  each  year. 

Up  to  date — that  is,  from  1903  to  1909- 
the  British  Cotton  Growing  Assodatka, 
by  scraping  around  from  Tasmania  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  total 
of  eighty-three  thousand  bales.  This  is 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  fiber  required  by 
Lancashire  each  year.  It  is  now  propo^ 
to  charter  a  more  powerful  company,  with 
a  capital  of  five  iflillions  sterling,  to  push 
this  work  on  to  practical  success. 

By  practical  success,  the  spinner  means 
the  production  of  a  fixed  and  de|)endable 
supply  of  cotton  under  the  British  flag  suf¬ 
ficient  to  run  every  spindle  in  Lancashire 
— or,  at  the  very  least,  to  overwhelm  the 
Southern  states  so  that  Lancashire  may 
once  more  dictate  cotton  prices  for  the 
world. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 


'  IFTER  a  hard  winter  spent  in  the 

A  pursuit  of  culture  and  autographs, 

Marcia  Holland’s  nerves  b^an  to 
■  —  cause  her  family  considerable 
alarm— or,  at  least,  considerable  annoy¬ 
ance.  She  was  unduly  f>ale,  she  slept  bad¬ 
ly,  she  suffered  from  headaches,  and  she 
was  irritable,  high-strung,  moody,  dissatis¬ 
fied.  Marcia  was  twenty-five,  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  “amount  to  something”  more 
substantial  than  an  ornament  to  a  tea-table. 
She  was  slender,  vivacious,  attractive,  and 
gave  you  the  impression  that  she  might 
have  amounted  to  something  had  she  been 
forced  to  earn  her  own  living. 

But  that  necessity  had  never  been  thrust 
upon  her.  She  had  been  “finished”  at  a 
fashionable  girls’  school,  and  tried  a  year 
or  two  of  conventional  society;  then  she 
had  revolted  and  demanded  that  she  be 
allowed  to  go  into  settlement  work.  But 
Mama  Holland  did  not  approve.  After 
some  stormy  scenes  and  a  strained  domes¬ 
tic  atmosphere,  she  had  given  up  the  idea 
and  sought  solace  in  a  rormd  of  concerts, 
operas,  dieatres,  lectures.  She  dabbled  in 
suffrage.  She  attended  talks  on  art.  She 
*ent  as  a  religious  duty  to  all  the  concerts 


of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  She 
was  “uplifted”  by  lecture-redtals  on  Mae¬ 
terlinck.  She  pursued  celebrities,  basking 
in  their  reflected  glory  when  she  could  tempt 
any  of  them  to  tea,  treasuring  their  auto¬ 
graphs,  babbling-  to  them  in  a  strange  vo¬ 
cabulary  made  up  of  a  thousand  art  terms 
jumbled  together.  Her  brother  called  her  a 
“  high-brow  hunter.”  But  she  herself  truly 
believed  that  she  was  acquiring  culture  and 
raising  herself  above  the  mere  aimless  fash¬ 
ionable  existence  of  the  other  girls  in  her 
set.  She  measured  her  attainments  by  the 
number  of  artists  she  knew,  and  her  es¬ 
thetic  capacity  by  the  number  of  thrills  her 
tired  and  excited  nerves  were  able  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  Strauss’s  “Electra.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  in  the  spring  of 
her  twenty-fifth  year,  her  parents  decided 
to  ship  her  off  to  the  village  of  Southfield, 
in  the  hills,  as  the  patient  of  a  famous  nerve 
specialist  there. 

This  specialist  was  a  yoimg  man,  with 
piercing  eyes,  who  practi^  psychotherapy 
— which  is  mostly  a  medical  term  for  com¬ 
mon  sense.  He  looked  Marcia  over,  heard 
her  story,  let  her  nm  on  awhile  about  De¬ 
bussy’s  tonal  iridescence,  and  then  told  her 
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to  take  a  four-mile  walk  every  day.  The 
first  two  or  three  days  Marcia  carried  a 
copy  of  Baudelaire’s  poems  in  her  hand,  to 
read  while  she  rested  in  the  woods.  The 
fourth  day  she  left  it  at  home.  Somehow 
it  didn’t  seem  interesting  amid  the  resur¬ 
gent  green  of  a  New  England  spring.  The 
fifth  day  Marcia  exceeded  her  two  miles, 
going  out  of  the  village.  She  was  nearly 
three  miles  from  her  boarding-place  when 
she  spied  a  fimny  little  house  up  on  a  bank 
beside  the  lonely  country  road,  and,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house,  what  was  evidently 
once  a  bam,  now  converted  into  a  studio. 

“An  artist  way  out  here!”  thought  Mar¬ 
cia.  “  Who  can  it  be?  ” 

At  the  side  of  the  road,  near  the  house,  a 
spring  gushed  out  of  a  pipe  into  a  wooden 
horse-trough.  A  grassy  drive  led  up  be¬ 
side  the  pipe.  She  followed  this  drive. 
Close  to  the  house,  under  a  huge  willow- 
tree,  was  the  spring,  hollowed  out  and  dam¬ 
med  up  into  a  pool  twenty  feet  across.  Al¬ 
ready  it  was  bordered  with  the  young  green 
sword-blades  of  innumerable  irises.  The 
house  was  a  little,  old  New  England  dwell¬ 
ing,  evidently  hewn  out  of  the  primitive 
timber  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  now  en¬ 
larged  with  a  modem  wing  connecting  house 
and  studio,  and  spruced  up  with  green 
wooden  shutters.  The  shutters  were  screwed 
shut.  The  heavy  door  bore  a  card,  neatly 
inscribed  as  follows: 


To  Burglars,  Tramps,  and  Othar  Trtspassars 
There  are  no  edibles  nor  silverware 
in  this  house.  Do  not  use  bed  linen 
without  airing  first. 

Ij  Henry  O.  Mercer. 

ll 

Marcia  laughed.  “What  a  quaint  per¬ 
son!”  she  said,  half  aloud.  Then  she  tried 
to  recall  something  of  his  work  out  of  the 
bewildering  maze  of  lectures  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  which  had  been  part  of  her  cultural 
campaign.  But  he  was  an  American  artist, 
and  her  recollections  were  a  blank.  She 
turned  from  the  door  and  looked  back 
up  the  fields  behind  the  house.  The 
drive  kept  dimly  on,  disappiearing  in  the 
woods  against  the  side  of  a  small  mountain. 
Southward  the  view  opened  out,  over  a 
glimmering  thread  of  river,  to  a  vista  of 


blue  peaks,  the  domes  of  the  Taconics.  The 
fields  were  full  of  bluebirds.  Marcia  turned 
back  from  the  view  and  tried  to  f)eep  into 
the  house;  but  all  the  shutters  were  fast 
closed.  Finally  she  unhooked  a  gold  pencil 
from  the  chain  at  her  waist,  and  wrote  b^ 
neath  the  inscription  on  the  door: 

You  forgot  to  leave  the  key. 

M.  H. 

Then  she  tramped  back  the  three  miles  to 
Southfield,  and  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  the 
physically  weary. 

“Mercer?”  said  the  doctor  the  next 
morning.  “Did  you  walk  to  his  house? 
Good!  He’s  a  funny  old  fellow— very 
amiable.  He’ll  be  up  here  soon  now.  lives 
there  by  himself — paints,  and  thumps  a 
piano  svith  one  finger,  and  raises  the  best 
potatoes  in  the  county.  Drop  in  and  see 
him  when  he  gets  here.  He’s  a  better  doc¬ 
tor  than  I  am.  Tell  him  I  sent  you.” 

“  But  I  thought  you  told  me  to  forget  all 
about  art,”  said  Marcia. 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  the  doctor.  “Old 
Mercer  won’t  talk  art  with  you!” 

Two  days  later  Marcia  found  hersdf 
again  on  the  back  road  to  the  studio.  The 
ground  was  fast  drying  out.  The  young 
birches  were  a  glorious,  vivid  emerald. 
paticas  and  violets  made  the  roadside  t 
spring  garden.  Marcia  had  on  stout,  low- 
heeled  shoes,  and  swung  along  with  a  fresh 
hickory  staff  in  her  hand.  When  she  reach¬ 
ed  the  house  she  was  astonished  to  see  the 
shutters  open  and  smoke  coming  out  of  tk 
chimney.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  keep  on 
down  the  road,  but  her  second  was  the 
stronger.  An  artist!  The  appeal  was  not 
to  be  denied.  Besides,  the  doctor  had  said 
he  was  an  amiable  old  fellow,  and  told  her 
to  go.  He  wouldn’t  talk  art,  eh?  Well, 
he  would  when  he  realized  how  much  she 
knew  about  it,  and  how  much  she  adored 
it!  Marcia  turned  up  the  drive  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  door. 

This  door  opened  into  a  small  stom  ves¬ 
tibule.  It  was  ojien  now. .  As  Marcia  drew 
near  she  saw  a  man  in  the  vestibule,  screw¬ 
ing  coat  pegs  into  the  wall.  He  w«  a 
young  man,  stcx:ky  and  powerful,  clad  in  a 
flannel  shirt  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up.  His 
high  boots  were  mud  coated,  and  he  nee^ 
a  shave.  But  when  his  eyes  met  Marcia  l 
it  was  certainly  without  the  polite  questko- 
ing  of  a  servant’s.  The  eyes  fixed  them¬ 
selves  upon  her  face  aggressively,  even  ad- 
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miringly.  Marcia  flushed  a  little  with  an 
odd  mingling  of  anger  and  pleasure. 

“Could  I  see  Mr.  Mercer?”  she  asked,  in 
a  carefully  impersonal  voice. 

“I  should  fancy  so,”  replied  the  man,  “if 
you  looked  at  me  real  hard.” 

“You!”  Marcia  gave  a  little  gasp. 
Then  she  recovered,  laughing.  “Dr.  Hil- 
dig  told  me  you  were  an  old  man  1  1  am  a 
patient  of  his — Marcia  Holland.  He  asked 
me  to  stop  in  and  see  you  when  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  by.  He  says  you  are  a  better  doctor 
than  he- 


-  She  paused,  a  little  embarrassed  at  his 
continued  scrutiny.  “Marcia  Holland,”  he 
said.  M.  H.’  So  it  was  you  who  couldn’t 
find  the  key?” 

The  man  tore  the  card  off  the  door  and 
stuffed  it  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  walked 
in  silence  round  the  comer  of  the  house. 
Marcia  followed.  Stooping  down,  he  re¬ 
moved  a  small  stone  from  the  foundation 
wall,  disclosing  a  tiny  pocket  behind. 
“The  key’s  always  there  when  I’m  out,” 
he  said,  quite  soberly.  “I  never  take  it 
with  me  because  I’d  be  sure  to  lose  it. 
What’s  the  matter  with  your  nerves?” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  was,”  replied 
Marcia. 

“You  didn’t  have  to,”  the  man  answer¬ 
ed.  “Doc  Hildig’s  patients  always  have 
something  the  matter  with  their  nerves — 
or  thmk  they  do,  which  is  worse  yet.” 

“The  doctor  says  too  many  lectures,” 
replied  Marcia,  smiling. 

“Lectures  on  what?” 

“On  art,  mostly,”  she  said  eagerly. 

“One  lecture  is  too  many  on  that  sub¬ 
ject!”  the  artist  said.  “Well,  do  you  want 
to  i^ant  potatoes  for  me?  I’ve  that  whole 
field  to  sow.”  He  pxjinted  toward  two  acres 
of  plowed  land  down  the  southern  slope. 

“I — I  hadn’t  thought  of  it,”  the  girl 
smiled.  “I’m  afraid  I  really  wanted  to  see 
your  pictures.” 

“Do you  know  anything  about  pictures? ” 
said  he,  bluntly.  “Of  course,  I  don’t  count 
lectures,”  he  added,  heading  off  her  possi¬ 
ble  reply. 

“Why,  I — I’ve  studied  a  lot,  besides  the 
lectures,”  she  stammered,  flushing. 

“Oh,  you  paint?” 

“No,  I  mean  I  studied  about  them,”  was 
her  weakened  rejoinder.  “Our  class  went 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  every  week. 
And  I  just  love  pictures!  I  went  to  the 
Sorolla  exhibit  eleven  times!” 


'  The  artist  tipped  his  head  back  and 
laughed. 

“You  are  probably  the  rudest  man  I 
ever  met!”  said  Marcia,  angrily. 

“You  bet  I  am!”  cried  he,  still  laughing. 

“  I  was  never  pink-tea-ed  into  manners.  No 
adoring  females  ever  admired  me  or  my 
work.  Oh,  I  know  your  kind!  You  want 
to  come  down  here  and  babble  my  ‘shop’ 
with  me,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  lectures 
in  one  syllable  on  the  Barbizon  school,  and 
a  couple  of  talks  by  some  long-haired  jump¬ 
ing-jack  on  the  art  of  Matisse,  which  neither 
he  nor  you — nor  Matisse — understands! 
Wait  till  I  see  that  faking  M.  D.,  Hildig, 
and  I’ll  wring  his  neck!” 

The  girl  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

“  I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  “  that,  in  my  ignor¬ 
ance  of  this  country,  I  stepped  into  a  hor¬ 
nets’  nest.  Good  day.” 

She  turned  from  him,  her  lithe  body 
proudly  erect,  and  started  down  the  drive. 
Then  she  heard  his  vqice,  with  a  new,  coax¬ 
ing  note  of  graciousness  in  it,  a  strangely 
contradictory  note.  “My  dear  girl,”  he 
was  saying,  “you  must  learn  to  take  a  blunt 
man  as  you  find  him.” 

She  stopped  and  listened,  but  did  not 
turn  her  head. 

..  “You  are  in  a  country  where  a  new  land¬ 
scape  lies  at  every  turn  of  the  road.  Himt 
out  those  views,  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
soul  of  them,  what  effect  I  must  catch, 
what  I  must  eliminate,  and  you  can  talk 
my  shop.  Would  you  like  to  go  look  at 
one  of  those  views  now,  up  in  my  pasture? 
It’s  much  finer  than  any  picture  of  mine. 
A  very  excellent  artist  painted  it.  Would 
you?” 

The  tone  was  conciliatory.  It  seemed  to 
ask  her  pardon.  She  turned  slowly  around 
and  met  the  man’s  eyes.  They  were  look¬ 
ing  at  her  again  with  frank  admiration — 
and  yet  they  were  quizzical,  and  a  faint 
smile  curled  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  She 
was  baffled,  a  little  fascinated,  and  piqued, 
too,  to  go  on  with  the  adventure.  “Very 
well,”  she  said. 

The  man  strode  ahead,  up  the  pasture 
trail,  swinging  his  heavy  boots,  his  head 
erect  and  his  eyes  and  ears  alert.  As  Mar- 
da  followed  behind  she  felt  he  had  almost 
forgotten  her,  his  senses  captured  by  the 
charm  of  the  spring  day.  Suddenly,  high 
in  the  pasture  by  the  edge  of  the  woods,  he 
paused  and  put  his  finger  on  his  lips.  A 
few  seconds  later  there  jiealed  faintly  from 
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the  woods  the  silver  clarion  of  a  hermit- 
thrush.  The  man  kept  the  attitude  of 
silence.  After  a  moment  the  call  sounded 
loudly  in  the  near-by  evergreens,  full- 
throated,  exquisite,  indescribable.  Marcia 
watched  the  artist’s  face.  His  eyes,  above 
the  dark  stubble  of  his  beard,  were  fixed  in¬ 
tently  on  the  thicket.  There  was  a  smile 
on  his  mouth.  It  was  as  if  he  stood  waiting 
the  coming  of  some  old  friend.  She  put 
her  hand  over  her  bosom  and  sighed. 

“Isn’t  it  lovely!’’  she  said.  “It  is  al¬ 
most  more  beautiful  than  one  can  bear!’’ 

There  was  a  sudden  rustle  of  wings  in  the 
thicket.  The  man  turned  on  her  sharply. 

“Rubbish!’’  he  cried.  “You  could  bear 
it  if  there  were  fifty  of  ’em  and  if  you  really 
had  nervous  prostration  instead  of  Hildig 
disease!” 

Then  he  turned  away  and  started  up  the 
path  again.  The  girl  stood  in  her  tracks  a 
moment,  wrathfully,  debating  whether  to 
follow  or  not.  She  watched  the  man.  If 
she  did  go  back,  he  would  not  know  it!  He 
was  paying  no  attention  to  her!  She  walk¬ 
ed  on  once  more  behind  him. 

They  were  in  the  woods  now,  and  the 
jjath  was  Siteeper.  Presently  there  was 
light  ahead,  and  they  climbed  a  bank  into  a 
little  grassy  clearing.  In  the  center  stood  a 
pile  of  stones.  Toward  the  north,  the  bank 
rose  sharply  again,  forming  a  natural  tier 
of  seats  for  this  woodland  amphitheatre, 
backed  by  forest  wall.  Southward,  between 
two  guardian  hemlocks,  a  vista  opened  out 
over  the  tops  of  the  wood,  the  p>astures,  the 
far  valley  with  its  silver  river,  to  the  blue 
Taconics.  The  artist  rested  his  hand  on 
the  pile  of  stones. 

“This  is  the  altar  of  my  theatre,”  he 
said.  “Sit  yonder  on  the  bank,  and  look 
out  over  the  stage  at  my  back  drop.” 

“It  is  beautiful!”  she  exclaimed,  quite 
naturally — “beautiful!  And  those  two 
hemlocks  like  the  green  pillars  of  a  prosce¬ 
nium  !  What  a  place  for  Margaret  Anglin  to 
give  the  ‘Antigone.’” 

“There  you  go  again!”  cried  the  man. 
“Margaret  Anglin!  Is  that  the  best  you 
can  suggest?  A  whole  crowd  of  professional 
mummers  in  this  little  glade,  in  a  great 
play  that  calls  for  five  thousand  spectators? 
And  where  are  we  going  to  get  Margaret 
Anglin,  pray?” 

“But  it’s  a  natural  theatre,”  Marcia  re¬ 
torted  hotly,  “and  calls  for  some  kind  of  a 
performance,  so  there!  How  about  Isadora 


Duncan  in  Mendelssohn’s  ‘Spring  Song’?" 

“Isadora  Duncan!”  groaned  the  man, 
rolling  his  eyes  heavenward.  “Keep  mi 
from  doing  mischief  to  this  woman!”  Sud¬ 
denly  he  looked  at  the  girl.  “Do  you 
dance?  ”  he  asked. 

“I — I’ve  taken  some  lessons,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  I  was  in  an  entertainment  at  the 
Plaza  last  winter.” 

“  Now  there’s  something  you  might  do,” 
he  went  on,  half  to  himself.  “Just  the  fig¬ 
ure  for  it,  too.  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
paint  a  dancing  figure  between  those  two 
hemlocks,  against  the  blue  Taconics— a  fig¬ 
ure  in  a  frail  green  dress,  like  a  birch  tree, 
with  white  arms  and  legs.” 

“Are  you  suggesting — ”  Marcia  began, 
with  flushed  face. 

The  man  waved  his  hand.  “I’m  .‘iuggest- 
ing  nothing,”  he  said.  “Only  there’s  som^ 
thing  you  might  really  do — instead  of  going 
to  lectures  about  it.  You’ll  find,  if  you  follow 
this  path,  it  will  take  you  into  your  road 
home,  and  cut  off  half  a  mile.  I’m  going 
back  to  my  potatoes.  Good  afternoon.” 

He  disappeared  over  the  bank.  Sht 
heard  him  whistling  as  he  strode  through 
the  woods.  ‘.‘  Oh,  he^s  a  beast !  ”  she  mut¬ 
tered.  Then  the  flush  slowly  left  her  face. 
“  Something  I  could  really  do,”  she  contin¬ 
ued.  Then  she  looked  out  between  the 
guardian  hemlocks  pt  the  exquisite  laod- 
scajie.  Far  off,  the  hermit’s  claricm  rang 
out  again.  She  walked  slowly  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  green  arena  and  began  to  prac¬ 
tise  a  dance.  It  seemed  meaningless  and 
silly.  She  altered  it,  built  it  anew,  kicking 
off  her  heavy  shoes  and  catching  up  her 
skirt.  Presently  she  felt  more  satisfied 
Flushed  and  panting,  she  put  on  her  shoes, 
cast  a  searching  glance  into  the  woods  about 
the  glade,  and  in  her  turn  disappeared 
among  the  hemlocks,  on  the  path  toward 
the  village.  There  jvere  no  signs  that  this 
path  had  been  used  for  many  a  day.  She 
lost  it  several  times  before  she  reached  the 
road,  and  each  time  she  thought,  “He 
I’d  lose  my  way — the  beast!” 

“  And  you’re  a  beast,  too,”  she  said  to 
the  dcKtor  the  next  morning.  “You  told 
me  he  was  a  nice  old  man!” 

The  doctor  laughed.  “Henry  Men» 
was  bom  old,”  said  he.  “He’s  impervioui 
to  praise  and  women.” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  your  sex," 
sniffed  Marcia.  “Old  men  are  never  imper¬ 
vious  to- either!  Besides,”  she  added  has- 


tfly,  “who  wants  him  to  be  susceptible?  were,  again,  both  admiring  and  full  of  ban- 
I’m  sure  /  don’t.  I  only  want  him  to  be  ter.  How  did  he  dare  look  at  her  that  way 
decent.”  — either  way!  He  was  certainly  a  hand- 

“Give  him  another  chance,”  said  the  some  creature — the  beast!  Why  did  he 
doctor.  look  at  her  as  though  she  pleased  him,  and 

“Never!”  she  cried.  yet  as  though  he  despised  her?  What  right 

And  two  days  later  she  met  him  sketch-  had  he  to  despise  her?  She  flushed  as  she 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  town,  down  a  lane  passed,  and  flushed  deeper  with  vexation  at 
where  a  single  white  birch  was  thrown  like  flushing  at  all. 

a  lightning  stab  against  a  dark  wall  of  pine  He  called  after  her.  “  When  my  irises 
wo^.  are  out  you  must  walk  over  to  see  them. 

“You  may  put  your  sketch  out  of  sight  They  are  worth  it.  Come  when  I’m  out, 
before  I  pass,”  she  said  with  nose  in  air.  too,  if  you  like.” 

“Otherwise,  I  might  by  accident  cast  my  “Thank  you — I  will,”  she  flimg  back  over 

profane  eyes  upon  it.”  her  shoulder,  with  a  short  laugh  of  pleasure 

“Pray  do  so,”  said  the  artist,  rising  from  .  at  the  ambiguity  of  her  reply, 
his  stool  and  bowing  graciously.  She  heard  him  chuckling  behind  her. 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  she,  passing  on.  But  the  irises  were  not  yet  out  w'hen  she 

She  glanced  at  him  as  she  passed.  His  face  found  herself  at  his  house.  Tired  with  too 

WM  shaved  and  already  beginning  to  tan.  long  a  tramp  on  a  cloudy  day,  so  that,  with- 
His  strong  mouth  wore  its  rather  mocking  out  the  sun  for  guide,  she  had  lost  her  sense 
smile  with  a  curious  distinction.  His  eyes  of  direction  following  a  maze  of  wood  roads, 
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FINALLY,  CLOSE  TO  THE  GUARDIAN  HEMLOCKS,  SHE  STOPPED,  AS  IF  ARRESTED 
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she  was  stumbling  wearily  forward,  bewil¬ 
dered,  with  that  terror  known  only  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  bearings  in  the  woods 
rapidly  conquering  her  nerves,  and  no  sign 
of  a  house  ahead,  when  she  heard  some¬ 
thing  crash  the  underbnish,  and,  pausing 
with  a  startled  scream,  saw  him  shoulder¬ 
ing  through  the  leaves  with  stool  and  easel. 

“You  here!”  he  exclaimed.  “You’re  a 
good  six  miles  from  home.  You’re  three 
from  my  shack.  Lose  your  way?  ” 

“I’m  afraid  so,”  she  faltered. 

“You  must  be  very  tired.  It  gets  into 
one’s  legs  to  lose  one’s  way,”  he  said  gently. 

She  looked  at  his  face.  There  was  no 
mockery  in  his  smile.  It  was  all  friendly 
and  helpful. 

“Can  you  go  the  three  miles  to  my 
place?”  he  asked.  “It’s  as  near  as  any.” 

She  nodded  and  they  set  out.  He  did 
not  stride  on  ahead  this  time.  He  walked 
by  her  side;  he  helped  her  over  rough  places. 
Once,  without  a  “by  your  leave,”  he  pick¬ 
ed  her  up  bodily  and  lifted  her  clean  over  a 
wire  sheep>-fence,  as  if  her  weight  were 
nothing,  and  set  her  down  so  gently  that 
it  was  oddly  like  a  caress. 

“You’re — you’re  very  strong !  ’’she  gasped. 

“The  man  who  does  my  ploughing  could 
toss  me  over,”  he  answered.  “  Everything’s 
relative.” 

When  they  reached  his  house,  he  ex¬ 
tracted  the  key,  with  a  smile,  from  its  hi¬ 
ding-place.  “  Now  you  must  come  in  and 
rest,  while  I  telephone  for  a  team,”  he 
said. 

But  Marcia  shook  her  head.  “Indeed 
no!”  she  said.  ' 

“  But  you’re  tired,  fagged  out,”  he  urged. 
“  Besides,  you  wanted  to  see  my  house  once, 
you  know.” 

“That  was  different,”  she  answered;  “you 
weren’t  in  it.” 

“As  you  like,”  said  he  kindly.  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me  while  I  ’phone.” 

He  left  her  sitting  on  a  bench  by  the 
pool,  and  presently  came  out  with  a  cup  of 
hot  bouillon  on  a  tray.  “There’ll  be  a  rig 
here  for  you  in  ten  minutes,”  he  said. 
"Meanwhile,  drink  this.” 

The  bouillon  was  good,  and  she  drank  it 
greedily.  “Why,”  she  asked,  looking  at 
him  over  the  cup,  “are  you  a  beast  one 
day  and  a  Good  Samaritan  another?  ” 

“Why,”  he  replied  quite  soberly,  “are 
you  a  parrot  one  day  and  a  human  being 
the  next?  ” 


Again  she  flushed  with  anger.  “I  dot’t 
know  what  you  mean !  ”  she  said.  “  You  art 
insufferable,  if  you  do  make  good  soup.” 

“No  credit  for  the  soup,”  he  smiled.  “I 
dropped  a  cube  in  hot  water.  But  we  won't 
quarrel  when  you  are  tired.” 

“I’m  not  tired,”  she  cried,  “and  I  shall 
walk  home!”  She  rose  and  started,  but 
her  legs,  grown  stiff  while  she  was  seated, 
shook  beneath  her.  The  man’s  hand  was 
on  her  arm.  She  tried  to  jerk  away,  but 
he  held  her  firm  and  led  her  back  to  the  * 
bench.  “You’ll  wait  here,”  said  he  gently. 

She  sat  down  again,  her  face  averted. 
She  was  repeating  “Parrot,  i)arrot,”  to 
herself;  but  she  could  feel  his  eyes  upo# 
her.  Presently,  against  her  will,  she  turned 
hers  to  meet  them.  He  was  not  smiling 
He  was  still  looking  at  her  kindly;  no,  not  , 
kindly — fondly,  rather;  almost — almost- 
She  quickly  averted  her  face  again,  blush¬ 
ing  furiously.  She  felt  as  if  they  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  lovers’  quarrel — they,  a  lovers’  quar¬ 
rel!  The  idea  was  too  absurd!  She  wanted 
to  laugh,  and  yet  feared  to.  What  would 
he  think  then?  What  was  he  thinking  now? 
She  did  not  trust  to  speech  agadn  till  the 
sound  of  wheels  was  heard  on  the  road  aiyi 
a  farmer’s  buggy  drove  up.  ' 

“  Here’s  your  passenger  to  Mrs.  Slosn’s," 
said  Mercer.  “She  got  lost  over  in  Pek- 
son’s  woods,  where  I  was  lucky  enou^to  | 
be  sketching  and  found  her.  Pretty  tired,  I 
I  guess.” 

“I  calc’late  so,”  said  the  farmer.  “Wei 
have  yer  home  in  a  jiffy.”  | 

Mercer  held  out  his  hand  and  helped  her 
into  the  buggy.  “  I  hope  you’re  n(Mie  the 
worse  for  it.  Miss  Holland,”  he  said.  “Bet-  1 
ter  always  carry  a  compass  in  the  woods 
and  keep  looking  at  it.  My  place  is  south¬ 
west.  Good-by!” 

“Good-by — and  thank  you,”  she  said, 
trying  to  tie  cold  and  formal,  yet  withort 
seeming  so  to  the  termer.  As  she  drove 
away,  she  wondered  if  she  had  seemed  so 
to  Mercer.  Later  on,  she  was  afraid  she 
had! 

“Please,  mayn’t  I  study  just  a  little?" 
she  asked  the  doctor,  when  next  she  saw 
him. 

“  Study  what?  ”  said  he.  ; 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  d^  j 
dded  on  the  truth.  “Art,”  she  replied. 

The  doctor  smiled.  “That  dependa," 
said  he.  “  If  you’ll  get  old  Mercer  t6  1*^ 
ture  you  while  he’s  sketching,  I  guesa  k 
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won’t  hurt  you.” 

“That  man !  ”  she  e.xdaimed.  “ I  wouldn’t 
let  him  talk  art  to  me!” 

“What  do  you  propose,  then?” 

“  I  want  to  send  for  some  books,  please,” 
said  she. 

“No  books! ”  said  the  doctor.  “  You  ask 
Mercer  if  I  ought  to  let  you  read  any  books. 
Come,  come,  you  study  art  along  our  coun¬ 
try  roads.  But  don’t  walk  so  far  again 
that  you  have  to  be  brought  home  in  a 
bugg)’.” 

Marcia  went  out.  Now,  did  he  tell  the 
doctor?  she  w’ondered.  What  right  had  he? 
Yet  it  was  rather  nice  of  him  to  take  the 
trouble.  Parrot!  What  did  he  mean  by 
parrot?  Of  course  she  had  to  get  her  in¬ 
formation  from  books  and  lectures.  How 
else  would  she  get  it?  How  did  he  know 
what  information  she  possessed,  anyway? 
He’d  never  let  her  show'  him.  She  swung 
off  the  road  and  began  to  climb  a  high  pas¬ 
ture  to  get  the  view.  At  the  head  of  the 
pasture,  rounding  a  laurel  bush,  she  came 
upon  him  sketching.  Wasn’t  there  a  spot 
in  the  village  where  one  could  go  without 
meeting  him?  He  had  been  too  preoccupied 
to  hear  her  approach  over  the  turf,  and  now 
looked  up  with  a  frowm  of  annoyance.  It 
cleared  almost  instantly,  but  not  before  she 
had  noted  it. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said  brightly,  “and  let 
me  get  that  cloud  anchor  trailing  over 
South  Mountain  before  it  changes  color.” 

He  went  back  at  his  drawing-board,  bit¬ 
ing  a  pipe  between  his  teeth  and  painting 
rapidly. 

She  sat  down  on  the  grass  obediently, 
and  watched  him  without  speaking.  Be¬ 
fore  his  impersonal  labor  her  lips  were 
silent.  His  powerful  fingers  were  holding 
the  brush  lightly  and  washing  a  delicate 
purple  film  over  a  part  of  the  design.  She 
looked  off  at  South  Mountain,  across  the 
valley,  and  with  his  phrase  in  mind  felt 
that  the  cloud  shadow  did  trail  like  an 
anchor  from  the  great  white  puff  of  vapor 
in  the  sky.  She  looked  back  at  the  shadow 
emerging  under  his  brush,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  the  same  life  as" the  reality.  A  parrot! 
Yes,  she  was.  She  talked  about  things.  He 
did  them.  It  began  to  be  clear  to  her. 
Then  she  flushed  again  with  anger.  So  she 
was  human  when  she  lost  her  w’ay  like  a 
silly  girl,  and  got  tired,  and  had  to  be  lifted 
over  a  fence!  So  that  was  all  he  thought 
she  was  good  for!  She  twisted  her  hand¬ 
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kerchief  round  and  round  her  finger  as  she 
waited  for  him  to  finish. 

“There!”  said  he,  presently,  rinsing  his 
brush,  “I’ve  got  you!” 

“It  seems  to  be  floating  over  the  moim- 
tain — sort  of  skimming  the  trees!”  she 
said,  with  a  kind  of  timid  enthusiasm. 

“It  was  the  color  scheme  of  purple  and 
spring  green  I  was  after,”  he  answered 
tersely,  and  folded  his  easel. 

Again  she  flushed  angrily.  He  darted  a 
look  at  her,  and  his  voice  changed.  “I’ve 
four  lamb  chops  here  in  my  p>ocket,”  he 
said  gaily— “not  much  of  a  lunch,  but 
it’ll  do.  We’ll  go  up  into  the  woods  and 
cook  ’em.” 

“Y(m  will,”  she  corrected,  rising.  “I 
have  no  knowledge  of  your  cooking — ex¬ 
cept  soup — and  no  confidence  in  my  own.” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  She 
noted  that  he  seemed  really  disappointed, 
in  spite  of  his  smile  at  her  remark.  He 
picked  up  his  box  of  water-colors  and  other 
paraphernalia,  and  moved  by  her  side  down 
the  steep  pasture  slope. 

“I  shall  give  you  a  lunch  at  my  house, 
some  day,”  said  he,  finally — “a  real  party.” 

“I  sha’n’t  come!”  she  retorted. 

“It  will  probably  be  next  Thursday,  at 
one,”  said  he,  leaving  her  at  the  head  of 
the  village  street. 

The  following  day  came  a  letter  from 
him,  adorned  with  thumb-nail  sketches  of 
tables  heaped  high  with  food,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  border  of  lamb  chops.  It  formally 
invited  her  to  luncheon  and  named  as  the 
other  guests  a  famous  sculptor  and  his  wife. 
She  wondered  if  he  w’ere  baiting  the  hook 
for  her,  as  well  as  satisfying  the  proprieties. 
But  the  bait  was  good!  She  couldn’t  let  a 
chance  go  by  to  meet  the  great  sculptor. 
Besides,  she  was  curious  to  know  what  his 
wife  was  like.  Could  she  talk  art  with  him? 
Did  he  consult  her  about  his  work?  Then 
Marcia  suddenly  bit  her  lip  and  colored 
furiously.  She  wrote  a  stiff  and  formal 
note  of  acceptance,  and  took  it  down  to  the 
post-office. 

The  great  sculptor  and  his  wife  arrived 
at  the  luncheon  in  a  motor,  from  their  sum¬ 
mer  place  in  a  neighboring  town.  Marcia 
was  driven  over  by  the  local  livery.  “I’ll 
walk  back;  you  needn’t  w’ait,”  she  told  the 
man.  She  walked  everywhere  by  prefer¬ 
ence  now.  Her  color  was  high,  her  step 
elastic.  She  was  a  j)oor  ap>ology  for  a  pa¬ 
tient,  as  the  doctor  had  that  morning  told 
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her,  refusing  to  treat  her  further. 

A  few  of  the  early  irises  were  beginning 
to  flower  about  the  artist’s  pool,  and  the 
sculptor  and  his  wife  were  looking  at  them 
when  Mercer  led  his  guest  over  for  the  in¬ 
troduction.  They  turned  graciously,  he  a 
mild  and  elderly  man  with  twinkling  eyes, 
she  modish,  pretty,  well  preserved,  and  af¬ 
fable.  The  chat  was  of  iris  and  the  best 
methods  of  culture.  It  was  the  artist’s  wife 
who  seemed  to  be  the  authority. 

“Four  hours  every  morning  grubbing,” 
she  laughed.  “It’s  the  only  way  to  have 
flowers-^o  it  yourself.  But  I  ought  to 
have  pockets  to  hide  my  hands  in.” 

When  they  entered  the  house  for  lunch, 
Marcia  hung  back.  She  wanted  to  enter 
by  herself.  She  was  strangely  self-con¬ 
scious,  strangely  thrilled,  at  the  simple  act 
of  crossing  the  threshold.  _  The  tiny  storm 
vestibule  led  at  once  into  the  dining-room. 
The  great  fireplace  of  the  original  farm¬ 
house  had  been  left  intact,  even  to  the 
crane  and  pothooks;  but  a  mountain  land¬ 
scape  was  painted  abo\'e  it.  The  ceiling 
had  been  ripped  out  to  show  the  roof  above, 
for  there  had  been  no  second  story  to  the 
dwelling — only  an  attic  under  the  eaves. 
The  heavy  hand-hewn  oak  ceiling  beams, 
however,  were  left,  and  on  them  stood 
ancient  relics  of  primitive  New  England, 
An  old  clock  ticked  in  the  comer,  and 
an  old  rosewood  square  piano  filled  one 
nook.  Marcia  touched  a  chord  softly,  and 
the  instrument  gave  forth  a  thin,  sweet  tin¬ 
kle.  On  one  side  a  door  opened  into  the 
old  kitchen,  on  the  other  into  the  bedroom, 
study,  and  studio. 

“Oh,  it’s  lovely!”  whisp>ered  Marcia  in 
the  artist’s  ear,  forgetful  of  all  but  her  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

He  smiled,  not  displeased.  “  Good 
enough  for  a  beast  like  me,”  he  said. 

“It’s  too  good!”  she  laughed. 

But  when  they  sat  down  to  table,  she 
noticed  with  annoyance  that  the  doilies 
were  ragged  and  not  very  clean.  As  she 
unfolded  her  napkin  on  her  lap,  her  finger 
slipped  through  a  hole.  Couldn’t  he  see, 
the  stupid,  that  such  things  spoiled  the 
lunch,  the  room?  Or  didn’t  he  know  any 
better?  Something  was  explained  when 
Mrs.  Rowe  appeared,  the  plain,  elderly 
Yankee  farm  woman  who,  once  a  day,  came 
in  to  cook  the  artist’s  noon  meal  and  clean 
his  house.  She  had  only  the  most  primitive 
ideas  of  table  service.  The  lunch  was  deli¬ 


cious  and  ample;  but  the  forks  were  few  and 
the  glasses  unfilled. 

“  I  can’t  get  Mrs.  Rowe  from  the  kitchen 
unless  I  whistle,”  laughed  the  artist,  “so 
I’ll  get  the  forks  myself.”  He  started  to 
rise. 

“Where  are  they?”  said  Marcia,  deci¬ 
sively. 

“In  that  drawer,”  he  pointed;  the  rest 
laughed.  She  rose  and  brought  the  addi¬ 
tional  utensils  needed.  Then  she  lifted  a 
bowl  of  iris  blooms  from  the  piano,  where 
Mercer  himself  had  placed  it  to  balance  the 
composition  of  the  room,  and  set  it  deftly  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  covering  a  stain  on 
the  centerpiece.  “Mrs.  Rowe  forgot  the 
flowers,  too,”  she  said  sweetly.  Then  she 
deftly  filled  the  wine-glasses,  and  sat  down. 
The  sculptor’s  wife  patted  her  knee  under 
the  table.  The  sculptor’s  eyes  twinkled. 
Mercer,  reduced  to  the  proper  level  of  his 
sex,  thanked  her  humbly.  The  lunch  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

The  talk  was  no  longer  of  iris  culture.  It 
was  now  of  potatoes.  Mercer  defended  the 
modem  methods  of  level  cultivation;  the 
sculptor  was  wedded  to  the  old  hilling  proc¬ 
ess.  His  wife  listened  attentively. 

“But  potatoes  probably  don’t  interest 
Miss  Holland,”  the  sculptor  said  presently. 

“They  will,”  said  his  wife,  “when  she  hu 
a  house  of  her  own.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  think  potatoes  are 
terribly  fascinating,”  said  Marcia  sweetly; 
“  but  what  surprises  nje  is  to  find  our  great¬ 
est  sculptor  and  our  very  greatest  land¬ 
scape  jjainter  discussing  them.” 

“Self-defense,  Miss  Holland,”  the  sculp- 
or  twinkled.  “I  have  to  keep  Mercer  on 
subjects  he  knows  something  about.” 

“Good  heavens!”  cried  ^  wife,  “don’t 
get  them  started  on  art!  They  are  worse 
than  golf  players,  and  you  know’  how  tire¬ 
some  they  are!” 

“We  might  talk  about  Maeterlinck,” 
smiled  the  artist,  shooting  a  glance  at  Marda. 

She  only  glared  at  him  for  reply. 

“I  suppose  Miss  Holland  feels  like  the 
young  poet  who  went  to  see  the  aged  Words- 
worth,”  laughed  the  sculptor,  “and  couldn’t 
get  that  old  fellow  off  the  subject  of  sheep 
— if  it  was  sheep;  maybe  it  was  dogs  or 
pigs.  Come,  Miss  Holland,  we’ll  go  see 
Mercer’s  pictures,  and  tell  him  what  we 
really  think  of  ’em.” 

He  rose  and  offered  his  arm  with  old- 
fashioned  courtesy. 
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The  party  moved  into  the  sitting-room, 
a  room  with  the  same  great  fireplace,  but  a 
low  ceiling.  One  land^pe  hung  on  each 
wall.  The  furniture  was  old  mahogany, 
but  the  sofa  cushions  were  ragged  and 
dirty,  and  the  table-cover  dark  with  dust 
under  the  litter  of  books  and  papers.  Across 
the  back  of  a  chair  hung  a  woman’s  gown 
of  frail  green.  Marcia’s  eye  took  in  every 
detail,  but  it  was  the  older  woman  who 
point^  to  the  gown. 

“Are  you  going  in  for  ‘figgers’  again?” 
she  asked. 

Mercer  smiled.  “Maybe,”  said  he.  “I 
want  to  do  a  dancing  girl  up  in  my  woods — 
spirit  of  spring  sort  of  thing.  I’ve  been 
making  the  costume,  but  I  don’t  know  how 
I’m  going  to  get  a  model  up  here.  I  thought 
some  of  sending  for  Clara — your  husband 
knows  her — that  lovely  girl  Jackson  used  to 
have.” 

The  sculptor  may  have  felt  Marcia’s  arm 
contract  within  his  own.  At  any  rate,  he 
merely  nodded  and  moved  on  into  the 
studio.  A  large  landscape  in  oils  stood  on 
the  easel — a  stretch  of  oncoming,  rippling 
river  seen  from  almost  water  level  and,  be¬ 
yond,  birches  against  evergreens.  He  drop¬ 
ped  Marcia’s  arm  and  began  to  study  the 
canvas  intently.  She  saw  that  look  of  im¬ 
personal  concentration  come  into  his  eyes 
which  women  so  often  resent.  Glancing  at 
Mercer,  she  saw'  the  same  look  on  his  face. 
The  picture  might  have  been  the  work  of  a 
stranger.  Also,  she  might  be  a  stranger,  for 
all  the  attention  he  was  p>aying  to  her.  She 
turned  back  to  the  canvas. 

“I  think  it’s  lovely!”  she  exclaimed. 
“The  water  seems  to  be  coming  right  at 
you,  as  if  it  would  spill  out  of  the 
frame.” 

“What’s  wTong  with  it?”  said  Mercer  to 
the  sculptor,  as  if  she  had  not  sp>oken. 

“A  foot  and  a  half  of  the  tree  line  to  the 
left  is  iminteresting,”  he  replied  judicially. 
“And  that  birch,  ’way  to  the  right,  doesn’t 
balance.”* 

“I  felt  that,”  said  the  artist.  “You  see, 
it  was  really  there.  That’s  one  objection 
to  painting  outdoors.  But  the  water?” 

“It’s  dead.  You  haven’t  got  the  irides¬ 
cence.  It’s  all  surface.  I’d  try  again  if  I 
were  you.” 

“Fiendish  stuff,  water,  when  you’re  near 
it,”  said  Mercer.  “I’ll  get  it  yet,  or  bust!” 
He  took  down  the  canvas  and  stood  it  face 
to  the  wall. 


“  I  think  it  was  a  nice  picture !  ”  said  Mar-  \ 
cia,  with  a  tap  of  her  foot. 

“My  dear,”  said  the  sculptor’s  wife,  “we  .  ; 

probably  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I  j 
thought  it  was,  myself.  But  the  Stupid 
things  don’t  try  to  please  us;  they  work  to  i- 
please  themselves.” 

Her  words  had  no  effect  on  the  men,  who 
were  already  deep  in  discussion  of  another  i 
canvas.  Marcia  bit  her  lip  and  waited.  > 

Presently  the  motor  was  heard  outside.  }' 

The  sculptor’s  wife  took  her  husband  away.  j  1 

With  cheery  good-bys  they  climbed  into  jl 

their  car.  “  Can  we  give  you  a  lift?”  they  j 
called  to  Marcia.  | 

“I’m  walking  home — doctor’s  orders,”  i; 
she  answered,  putting  on  her  gloves  as  she  | 
stood  by  the  pool.  i 

The  car  backed  down  the  drive  and  van-  2 
ished  up  the  road.  Marcia  turned  slowly  L 
toward  the  artist  and  deliberately  pulled  off 
her  gloves.  In  silence  she  walk^  past  him  'j 
into  the  house,  and  emerged  a  second  later 
with  the  green  dress  on  her  arm.  “I  am 
going  up  to  dance  in  your  theatre,”  she  i 
said,  in  a  curious,  dry,  hard  voice.  “You 
may  bring  your  drawing  things  if  you  like.” 

Mercer  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  '■ 
“No — no — ”  he  said,  “I — I  couldn’t!” 

'  She  glanced  at  him  scornfully  and  walked 
on.  Presently  she  heard  his  feet  behind  her,  j 
but  she  did  not  look  around.  When  she  j 
reached  the  amphitheatre,  she  stepped  has-  | 
tily  into  a  thicket  of  young  fir,  took  off  her  || 

dress,  her  shoes  and  stocldngs,  and  put  on  il 

the  green  apparel.  It  reached  only  to  her  | 

knees  and  left  her  throat  and  arms  bare.  ] 

It  seemed  to  be  made  of  cheese-cloth,  dyed  J 
the  beautiful,  frail  green  of  the  first  foliage  j 
of  spring,  and  himg  in  folds  like  the  cos- 
tume  of  ^e  “Artemis”  of  Versailles.  With 
trembling  fingers  she  adjusted  it  to  her  | 
lithe  and  slender  figure,  and  with  a  single  | 

shudder  of  anticipation  forced  herself  I 

through  the  thicket  into  the  open.  j 

Out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes  she  saw 
the  artist  seated  on  the  bank,  a  drawing- 
board  on  his  knee,  a  pencil  in  tus  hand. 

She  sprang  into  the  clear  space  between 
the  hemlocks  and  began  to  dance,  the  dance 
she  had  herself  invented.  She  saw  that  he 
was  watching  her,  that  his  pencil  did  not  I 
move.  The  dance  was  slow,  rhythmic,  al¬ 
most  a  series  of  graceful  attitudes  melting 
one  into  the  other.  Finally,  on"  the  edge  of  j 
the  grass,  close  to  the  guardian  hemlocks, 
her  profile  toward  the  spectator  on  the  bank,  || 
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she  stopped,  raised  slowly  her  head,  poised 
almost  on  her  toes,  as  if  arrested  in  full 
flight  by  the  song  of  spring. 

“Hold  it!  H^d  it!”  cried  the  artist  ex¬ 
citedly. 

He  began  to  sketch  at  high  speed.  She 
was  conscious  that  the  whole  profile  of  her 
figure  was  thrown  into  sharp  relief  for  him 
against  the  blue  landscape  beyond.  For 
the  first  time  she  grew  hot  and  rosy.  Then 
the  strain  of  the  pose  began  to  get  into  her 
muscles,  her  bones.  She  trembled,  ached. 
Irregularities  in  the  sod  began  to  hurt  her 
feet.  But  she  gritted  her  teeth  determin¬ 
edly.  She’d  show  him  that  she  could  go 
through  with  it!  Once  she  turned  her  head, 
ever  so  slightly,-  to  observe  him.  He  was 
regarding  her  as  impersonally  as  if  she  had 
b«n  a  part  of  the  landscape — one  of  the 
hemlocks.  “  Hold  the  pK»e-^on’t  move — 
fUasel"  he  cried.  She  turned  back,  biting 
her  lip.  •  -  - 

Just  as  she  thought  she  must  surely  sink 
in  a  faint,  she  heard  ;his 'voice,  triumphant. 
’“I’ve  got  It!  AH  over— ^restl” 
t,' ,  She  fled  {dm«st  with  a  sob  into  the  thick- 
>‘et,  tore  off  the ‘robe,  hhd'got  into -her 
'dothes."  . 

\  When she  emerged,  again,  Mercer  was 
’.dtetching  in-  the  lah^ape.  He  looked  up, 
^aad^his  ey^-m^  hers  with  frank  admiration 
•'and  ^th  something  more  besides,  which 
made’-her  heart' jiinip  and  the  color  rush 
again  to  her  face. 

'•“Do  you  want  to  see  the  sketch?”  he 
asked.  “  It  can  never  do  you  justice.”  He 
held  it  out,  and  she  took  it. '  The  poised  fig¬ 
ure — was  it  really  she,  so  graceful,  almost 
ethereal,  against  -the  sky  and  the  far  hills, 
between  the  great,  solemn  hemlocks?  Only 
the  face  was  not  hers. 

“No — nor  ever  will  be,”  said  the  artist. 
“I  don’t  think  the  picture  will  be  very 
much  larger  than  the  sketch — perhaps  twen¬ 
ty-four  inches  in  all.  But  it  will  be  the 
best  I’ve  ever  done — and  I  have  only  you 
to  thank .  I — I  don’t  know  quite  why, 
though.” 

“Perhaps  you  never  will,”  she  answered. 
“I  suppose  you’d  like  another  sitting — if 
you  can  call  it  a  sitting?  ” 

“I  should  like  it,  yes,”  said  he,  “but  I 
wouldn’t  let  you  grant  it,  if  you  would.” 

“  Why  not?  ”  she  demanded.  “  I  want  to 
help  in  this  picture;  I  want  to  ‘do  some¬ 
thing.’”  She  flung  the  words  out  defiant¬ 
ly.  “  Besides,  you’re — you’re  so  imi>ersonal 


when  you  paint!” 

“There  is  a  limit,”  said  he  gravely,  “even 
to  impersonality.” 

“W-what  do  you  mean?” 

“Is  it  so  hard  to  guess?”  he  answered, 
his  v(Mce  low  and  vibrant. 

She  colored  rosy.  “Yes,  from  you,”  she 
said. 

He  took  the  rope  gently  from  her  arm. 
“I  must  keep  this  for  the  color,”  said  he. 
“Come,  we’ll  go  back,  and  I’ll  ’phone  for  a 
rig.  It’s  hard  work,  keeping  a  pose”  His 
voice  was  almost  caressing. 

She  had  made  a  great  sacrifice,  in  a  mad 
moment  of  pique,  to  assert  her  own  individ¬ 
uality,  and  now  she  felt  herself  losing  her 
individuality  instead,  surrendering  it  glad¬ 
ly  to  his!  In  a  wondering  silence  she  walk- 
^  by  his  side,  and  entered  his  door  with¬ 
out  a  protest.  The  sight  of  the  ragged  doi¬ 
lies  still  on  the  table  roused  her..- 

“Those  doilies!”  she  exclaimed.-  “You 
shouldn’t  give  a  luncheon  with  such  things 
on  the  table.  Don’t  you  know  any  better?  ” 

He  looked  at  them  quizzically,  then  at 
her.  “My  sex  has  its  limitations,”  he  smil¬ 
ed.  “I  shouldn’t  know  where  to  go  for 
new  ones.  They  are  rather  bad,  aren’t 
they? ” 

“Your  napkins  are  worse,”  she  said.. 

She  sat  down  in  the  sunny  window-seat 
while  he  telephoned.  When  he  retiuned, 
she  was  looking  out  over  the  spring' £elds, 
the  low  afternoon  light  in  her  hair.  He  sat 
down  beside  her.  -  >  . 

“I  have  been  nasty,”  he  said. 

“  You  have,”  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Do  you  know  why?  ”  - 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Because  I  liked  you  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you  before  my  door,”  he  replied,  “and 
I  wanted  to  meet  you  honestly,  as  natural 
man  to  natural  woman.  I  loathe  the  kind 
of  life  you’ve  led,  and  the  kind  of  stuff 
you’ve  mistaken  for  real  education,  and  the 
kind  of  talk  you’ve  supposed  would  inter¬ 
est — well,  professionals.  I  didn’t  want  to 
let  you  prejudice  me  against  you.  Will  you 
let  me  teach  you  really  something  about 
painting?” 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him  ever  so 
little.  Her  mouth  was  trembling.  She  did 
not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

He  took  her  hand.  “It’s  a  bargain,”  he 
said,  pressing  it  warmly  a  moment,  and 
then  releasing  it  as  if  loath  to  let  it  go. 

“I’ll — I’ll  pose  for  you  again,”  she  whis- 
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pered.  “I  really  want  to,  if  you  need  me. 

I — I  sha’n’t  mind.” 

“No,”  said  he,  “you  are  too  lovely.  No 
— not — not  yet.” 

There  was  a  pause,  a  tense  pause,  broken 
by  the  sound  of  wheels.  Marcia  rose  has¬ 
tily  and  slipjjed  out  of  doors  to  be  waiting. 
She  did  not  trust  herself  to  meet  his  eyes 
again. 

It  was  a  strange  order  that  her  sister  in 
New  York  presently  received — for  doilies 
and  napkins.  She  was  going  to  make  a 
present  to  a  woman  who  had  been  very 
kind  to  her.  She  was  quite  well  now,  but 
staying  on  a  while  longer  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  New  England  June.  No,  she 
wasn’t  lonesome,  and  didn’t  need  any  of 
her  family  for  company. 

When  the  linen  came,  Marcia  set  off  with 
several  parcels  down  the  road.  Mrs.  Rowe, 
having  cleared  away  the  noon  meal,  which 
was  the  artist’s  dinner,  had  gone  for  the 
day.  Mercer  was  evidently  out  sketching. 
The  house  was  locked.  She  drew  the  key 
from  its  hiding-place  and  let  herself  in, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  A  soiled  cloth 
covered  the  table.  She  whisked  it  off  and 
threw  it  into  the  waste  barrel  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Then  she  p>olished  the  table  top  till 
it  shone  once  more,  and  covered  it  with  new 
linen.  She  ran  out  quickly  and  gathered  a 
great  bunch  of  iris  for  a  centerpiece.  Then 
she  set  out  the  dishes  for  two,  polished  the 
chafing-dish  and  stood  it  by  her  plate,  and 
carried  the  remainder  of  her  parcels  to  the 
ice-box.  When  this  was  done  she  went  into 
the  sitting-room  and  dusted. 

In  the  midst  of  that  occupation,  she  was 
drawn  to  peep  timidly  into  the  bedroom. 
The  bedclothes  were  only  half  tucked  in  at 
the  foot  of  the  iron  b^.  She  entered, 
unconsciously  on  tiptoe,  and  adjusted  them. 
Boots  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  which 
she  arranged  neatly  in  a  row.  The  top  of 
the  bureau  was  a  dusty  confusion.  She 
cleaned  and  straightened  that.  Then  she 
went  back  into  the  dining-room,  the  real 
living-room  of  the  house,  arranged  her  hair 
before  a  glass,  sat  down  at  the  old  square 
piano,  striking  a  few  sweet,  tinkly  chords, 
and  b^an  to  play  softly  the  second  gavotte 
from  Bach’s  “TWrd  English  Suite.” 

She  heard  a  step  outside,  and  her  heart 
went  madly  in  her  breast,  but  she  did  not 
cease  playing  nor  look  up.  She  felt  rather 
than  heard  the  door  op)en,  and  a  voice  say, 
“What  is  that  melody?”  She  was  not  sur¬ 


prised  that  the  voice  expressed  no  surprise. 
It  seemed  fated  she  should  be  there,  and 
he  should  exjject  it. 

“The  tune  I  hummed  to  myself  when  I 
danced  for  you,”  she  answered.  “It’s 
Father  Bach.” 

“You  like  Bach?”  The  voice  was  at 
her  ear. 

“I  know  sometimes  when  things  are  real¬ 
ly  good,”  she  answered,  her  fingers  still  on 
the  keys. 

The  fingers  were  lifted  by  two  brown  and 
powerful  hands,  and  crushed  till  they  hurt 
— a.  delicious  pain.  Then,  over  her  shoul¬ 
der,  the  man  saw  the  table. 

He  laughed  joyously.  “For  me?”  he 
cried.  “  But  where  am  I  to  find  the  supper 
fit  to  serve  on  them?” 

“It’s  in  the  ice-box,”  she  said,  lowering 
her  face.  “I  can  also  cook — a  little — in  a 
chafing-dish.” 

“You’ll  sup — with  me — alone?”  he  cried. 

She  nodded.  “No,  you — with  me,”  she 
smiled. 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  and  raised  her 
to  her  feet.  “Have  you  seen  the  picture?” 
he  asked. 

“  I  waited  for  you  to  show  it  to  me,”  she 
answered. 

He  led  her  into  the  studio,  and  stripped 
a  veil  from  the  easel.  There  was  her  figure, 
lithe  and  virginal  and  robed  in  spring, 
against  the  far  blue  bulwarks  of  the  eternal 
hUls. 

“That  is  not  I,”  she  said.  “That  is  the 
spirit  of  the  woodland.” 

His  arm  was  again  around  her  now.  “  It’s 
little  you  know  about  art,”  he  answered. 
“That  is  the  desire  of  a  man  for  a  maid 
— of  me  for  you.” 

He  turned  her  face  to  his  and  kissed  her. 

They  came  back  presently  through  the 
sitting-room.  She  gave  a  cry  and  rushed 
out,  returning  with  a  parcel.  “I  forgot, 
and  put  the  new  coi^r  in  the  ice-box,”  she 
said.  He  sat  down,  with  a  happy  smile, 
and  watched  her  set  the  library  table  to 
rights. 

“  I  guess  my  freedom’s  gone,”  he  sighed. 

“You  bet  it  has!”  she  answered,  decisive¬ 
ly.  “Now  wash  your  hands  and  change 
your  heavy  boots,  and  come  to  supf)er.” 

Meekly,  the  man  arose  and  went  into  his 
bedroom. 

When  he  came  out,  he  foimd  her  busy 
with  the  food.  But  the  supper  was  a  long 
time  in  the  cooking. 


PLATE  R  S 


SHE  monotony  of  the  current  the¬ 
atre  season  in  America  was  em¬ 
phatically  interrupted  by  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Irish  Players  from 
the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.  They  showed 
us  a  series  of  plays  very  different  from  our 
own  in  spirit  and  in  artistry;  and  they  acted 
them  in  a  manner  markedly  at  variance 
with  our  own  traditional  conventions.  Up¬ 
on  the  cultured  classes  in  our  leading  cities 
both  plays  and  players  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion.  They  were  less  graciously  received 
by  the  newspaper  reviewers,  many  of  whom 
found  it  difficult  to  estimate  a  kind  of  art 
they  were  not  used  to.  And  by  some  of 
their  fellow’-countrymen  in  America,  these 
Irish  artists  were  greeted  with  groans  and 
hisses,  and  volleys  of  objectionable  veget¬ 
ables. 

An  atmosphere  surcharged  with  hostile 
hissing  and  eagerly  vociferous  applause  is 
hardly  conduciv’e  to  the  serene  development 
of  critical  appreciation;  but  after  the  tu¬ 
mult  and  the  shouting  dies,  the  retrospec¬ 
tive,  leisurely  reviewer  may  make  some  at¬ 
tempt— in  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase — “to 
see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is.” 

THE  IRISH  PLAYERS 

It  becomes  evident,  in  such  a  retrospect, 
that  these  enthusiasts  from  Dublin  hav'e 
really  developed  a  theatre  of  their  own — a 
theatre  so  distinct  in  purpose  and  in  method 
from  the  contemporary  drama  which  is  cur¬ 
rent  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  labeled  by  the  proud  and 
lonely  name  of  “National.”  Their  aim  has 


been,  apparently,  to  recapture  that  beauty 
wrhich  is  synonymous  with  truth  by  effecting 
a  return  to  nature.  There  can  be  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  the  current  international  drama  is 
sophisticated  in  subject-matter  and  over¬ 
organized  in  artistry.  It  is  w'litten  for  a 
metropolitan  audience  sitting  dress-coated 
in  the  stalls;  it  deals  with  the  artificial 
“problems”  of  artificial  “high  society;” 
and  it  produces  its  effect  upon  the  jaded 
spectator  by  a  highly  intricate  display  of 
emotion  evidenced  in  action — its  main  reli¬ 
ance,  technically,  being  placed  upon  a  nice 
development  of  plot  and  an  elaborate  pat¬ 
terning  of  stage-direction. 

This  drama  has  its  merits,  which  are 
manifested  every  now  and  then  in  a  master¬ 
piece  like  the  “Mid-Channel”  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero;  but  they  are  merits  of  a  sort  that 
the  Irish  dramatists  exclude  entirely  from 
their  desire.  They  reject  the  emotions  of 
“high  society”  as  being  too  sophisticated  to 
be  basically  human;  they  prefer  to  exhibit 
character  in  situation  instead  of  character 
in  action;  they  care  very  little  about  plot, 
and  renounce  the  tradition  of  the  “well- 
made  play;”  and,  instead  of  casting  empha¬ 
sis  on  stage-direction,  they  cast  it  on  the 
reading  of  the  lines. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  though  the 
repertory  of  the  Irish  Players  is  extensiv'e 
(they  have  showm  us  nearly  a  score  of  pieces 
in  America),  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  all 
their  plays  that  is  set  in  a  city  or  that  ex¬ 
hibits  characters  selected  from  what  are 
commonly  called  the  higher  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Their  plays  deal  exclusiv'ely  with 
the  peasantry  of  remote  counties,  or  with 
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manual  laborers  in  small  and  unimportant 
towns.  This  avoidance  of  whatever  sub¬ 
ject-matter  might  have  been  suggested  by 
the  metrop>olitan  life  of  Dublin  or  the  social 
life  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  has  been,  of 
course,  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  dram¬ 
atists.  City  life  is  much  the  same  the 
wide  world  over,  and  the  life  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  classes  of  all  the  Occidental  countries 
has  tended  in  recent  times  to  adjust  itself 
to  a  common  and  cosmopolitan  standard. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  develop  a  drama  that 
should  be  definitively  national,  the  Irish 
authors  have  confin^  their  attention  to 
those  humbler  classes  of  the  Irish  populace 
that  have  remained  as  yet  uninfluenced  by 
the  general  wave  cd  European  culture  and 
metropolitan  civilization. 

But  they  have  been  actuated,  also,  by  a 
deep>er  aim  in  studying  the  p>easant  and  the 
laborer.  They  have  sought  to  substitute 
for  the  supercivilized,  sophistical  emotions 
of  the  current  international  drama  the  sim¬ 
ple,  primitive  emotions  of  people  whose 
essential  humanity  has  not  as  yet  been  sick¬ 
bed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  social  artifi¬ 
ciality.  Like  Wordsworth,  they  have  tried 
to  return  to  nature  by  associating  with  the 
simple-minded  p>easantry. 

And  they  have  been  fortunate  in  finding, 
in  the  p)casant  life  of  Ireland,  a  mine  of  rich 
poetical  material  that  hitherto  has  been  un¬ 
delved  in.  That  island  anchored  in  the 
western  sea  remains  the  utter  out{X>st  of 
European  civilization;  and  the  peasants  of 
the  outlying  counties,  held  aloof  from  all 
the  roaring  revolutions  of  the  continent, 
preserve,  amid  this  unpoetical  and  modem 
age,  the  simple  minds  and  fresh  imagina¬ 
tions  of  far,  forgotten  peoples  who  laughed 
and  wept  before  the  world  grew  old. 

In"temper  of  mind  they  belong  to  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  They  are  medieval  in  religion 
and  in  sup>erstition ;  medieval  in  their 
strangely  congruous  compoimd  of  wild  whim 
and  Celtic  melancholy;  medieval  in  their 
extravagance  of  humor  and  errant  ease  of 
fancy;  medieval  in  their  natural  and  easy 
eloquence  of  speech.  Thus,  in  order  to 
achieve  that  remoteness  which  is  one  source 
of  the  magic  of  romance — that  mystical, 
alluring  sense  “of  other  times  and  lands, 
and  birth  far  back” — these  Irish  authom 
have  needed  only  to  depict  realistically  the 
Irish  peasants  of  to-day — to  study  their 
characters  with  observant  and  affectionate 
particularity,  and  to  report  with  auricular 


fidelity  the  rhythmic  falling  of  their  una- 
ware  and  customary  poetry  of  sp>eech. 

The  Irish  playwrights  have  little  sense  of 
drama,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  theatre  of  to-day.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  action,  and  in  the  orderly  devel¬ 
opment  of  action  in  a  well-articulated  plot; 
but  all  the  Irish  playwrights  care  alx>ut  b 
character.  They  find  their  delight  in  exhib¬ 
iting  real  people;  and  they  care  not  at  all 
whether  or  not  the  situations  in  which  they 
manage  to  exhibit  them  are,  in  the  techniad 
sense,  dramatic.  Sometimes  they  stumble 
upon  some  struggle  of  contrasted  wills,  and 
find  themselves  at  one  with  tis;  but  oftener 
they  exhibit  merely  a  state,  rather  than  a 
struggle,  of  volition,  and  are  contented  with 
a  display  of  character  in  situation  in  lien 
of  a  display  of  character  in  action. 

They  cast  the  burden  of  representment 
not  so  much  on  visual  “business”  as  on  the 
reading  of  the  lines.  Their  drama  is  less 
visual,  and  more  auditory,  than  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  -They  trouble 
themselves  comparatively  little  about  that 
instanteous  app>^  to  the  eye  which  is  the 
initial  aim  of  our  endeavor:  they  rely,  in¬ 
stead,  upon  the  slower  appeal  of  eloquent 
writing  to  the  ear.  - 

As  a  consequence,  the  Irish  plays  demand 
a  different  sort  of  acting  from  that  which, 
in  our  own  theatre,  we  have  grown  latteriy 
to  esteem  as  the  most  admirable;  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  prejudge  adversely  the 
actors  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  because  their 
methods  are  different  from  ours.  Beside  us, 
they  are  children  in  the  art  of  stage-direetko 
— an  art  all-important  in  our  own  theatre, 
but  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  theirs. 
Their  scenery  is  simple  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
congruity;  their  lighting — except  in  one  or 
two  studied  special  instances — is  elemen¬ 
tary;  and,  in  ensemble  scenes,  their  actors 
often  stumble  in  each  other’s  way  and  ob¬ 
scure  the  general  pkture  to  the  eye. 

But  their  general  artlessness  of  stage-direc¬ 
tion  carries  certain  concomitant  advan¬ 
tages.  Nobexiy — to  talk  for  a  moment  in 
our  own  accustomed  jargon — goes  up  stage, 
or  comes  down,  or  crosses  over,  or  sits,  or 
rises,  at  the  end  of  every  third  or 'fourth 
speech,  merely  to  achieve  the  aim  of  visual 
variety.  In  presenting  a  one-act  play  whki 
sets  forth  a  conversation  between  two  char¬ 
acters,  the  Irish  Players  are  likely  to  remain 
seated  from  the  outset  to  the  end  of  the 
act,  without  any  overt  alteration  of  the 
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THE  IRISH  PLAYERS  IN  A  SCENE  FROM  “THE  PLAYBOY  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD.” 


picture  for  the  mere  sake  of  variation.  scarcely  plays  at  all.  They  partake,  rather, 

The  Irish  Players  are  also  inferior  to  our  of  the  nature  of  anecdotes.  She  exhibits 

c’vn  actors  in  the  studied  and  deliberate  em-  two  or  three  characters  in  a  single  striking 

ployment  of  gesticulation.  They  make  very  situation;  she  develops  this  one  situation 

few  gestures,  and  often  read  a  long  speech  sufficiently  to  rev'eal  the  characters  com- 

without  any  conscious  movement  of  the  pletely  to  the  audience;  and  then  she  smi- 

body.  Furthermore,  they  pay  less  attention  lingly  rings  down  the  curtain.  In  “The  Ri- 

than  we  do  to  the  subtleties  of  facial  expres-  sing  of  the  Moon,”  a  fleeing  political  prison- 

sion;  and  often,  in  a  one-act  play,  they  light  er,  disguised  as  an  itinerant  ballad-singer, 

the  stage  in  such  a  way  that  the  faces  of  the  falls  into  conversation  with  a  constable  who 

actors  are  obscured.  But.  on  the  other  is  guarding  a  w'harf  from  which  the  prison- 

hand,  they  far  surpass  us  in  the  delicate,  er  has  purposed  to  escape.  There  is  a  re¬ 
alluring  art  of  reaffing.  They  stroll  upion  ward  of  a  hundred  pounds  upon  his  head, 

the  stage  casually,  disguised  in  a  make-up  and  his  arrest  would  also  mean  promotion 

that  adequately  approaches  actuality,  and  for  the  .constable.  But  by  singing  several 

talk  to  each  other  with  a  rich  sense  of  the  old  ballads  that  lay  siege  to  the  remember- 

reality  of  speech.  ed  sentiments  of  home  and  childhood,  the 

The  one-act  plays  of  Lady  Gregory — and  prisoner  so  works  upion  the  emotions  of  the 

she  has  written  a  great  many  of  them,  ex-  constable  that  the  latter  ultimately  con- 
hibiting  a  remarkable  variety  of  mo^ —  nives  at  his  escape. 

nay  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  dramaturgic  “Spreading  the  News”  is  one  of  Lady 
method  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre.  In  Gregory’s  most  amusing  anecdotes.  A  farm- 
the  sense  of  the  word  to  which  we  are  ac-  er  forgets  his  pitchfork  in  a  market-place; 
customed,  these  delightful  little  pieces  are  and  another  farmer,  finding  it,  hurries  after 
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to  return  it  to  him.  Somebody  tells  a  deaf 
old  apple- woman  that  Bartley  Fallon  is 
running  after  Jack  Smith  with  a  pitchfork. 
The  news  is  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth 
until  the  current  gossip  has  it  that  Fallon 
has  murdered  Smith;  and  then  the  p)opular 
imagination  easily  invents  an  elaborate 
motive  for  the  murder.  The  jxilice  are  call¬ 
ed  into  action;  Bartley  Fallon  is  arrested; 
and  every  one  is  astounded  when  Jack 
Smith  strolls  back  safe  and  sound,  and  in¬ 
quires  what  the  hubbub  is  about. 

In  “The  Workhouse  Ward,”  two  old 
paup>ers  are  disclosed,  bing  in  adjacent 
beds.  They  have  been  lifelong  companions; 
but,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  they  spend 
their  entire  time  in  arguing  and  quarreling. 
A  relative  of  one  of  them  api)ears,  and  offers 
to  take  him  away  from  the  workhouse  and 
give  him  a  home.  He  refuses  to  go  unless 
the  offer  is  extended  also  to  his  friend,  the 
other  pauper.  This  l>eing  impossible,  the 
proNidential  relative  departs.  As  soon  as 
they  are  left  alone,  the  inseparable  friends 
fall  once  more  to  w-rangling,  and  end  up 
with  a  pillow-fight. 

These  three  sketches  by  Lady  Gregory 
are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  anecdotal 
method  of  the  Irish  dramatists.  There  is 
more  action,  however,  in  “Birthright,”  a 
two-act  play  by  T.  C.  Murray.  This  little 
drama  exhibits  the  jealousy  existing  be¬ 
tween  two  brothers  of  contrasted  temper¬ 
aments — a  jealousy  that  flares  up  into  ha¬ 
tred  when  their  father  decides  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  birthright  of  the  elder  to  the  young¬ 
er.  The  play  ends  with  a  sudden  fierce 
fight  between  the  two  by  firelight,  in  which 
the  younger  brother  kills  the  elder  slowly 
with  his  hands. 

“The  Building  Fund,”  a  three-act  play 
by  William  Boyle,  is  a  rich,  delicious  com¬ 
edy  of  character.  It  exhibits  a  miserly  old 
woman  clinging  to  her  gathered  fortune  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  and  her  equal¬ 
ly  parsimonious  son,  who  is  waiting  for  her 
death  to  make  him  rich.  After  the  old 
woman  dies,  he  discovers,  to  his  dismay, 
that  she  has  left  her  money  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  parish.  The  plot,  of  course,  is 
inconsiderable;  there  is  very  little  action; 
but  the  humor  of  characterization  is  so  rich 
as  to  remind  us,  not  so  very  distantly,  of 
no  less  a  master  than  the  incomparable 
Molifere. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  Irish  dramatists 
— in  fact,  the  only  one  of  whose  es.sential 


greatness  there  can  be  no  question — is  the 
late  John  M.  Synge.  He  understood  pro. 
foundly  the  poetry  of  illusion  and  the  humor 
of  disillusionment.  He  could  blend  the 
ideality  of  dreams  and  the  grotesqueness  of 
actuality  in  a  fabric  at  once  beautiful  and 
funny;  and  he  could  write  with  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  angels.  The  first  of  his  pieces  to 
be  exhibited  in  New  York  was  his  searching 
three-act  parable  entitled  “The  Well  of  the 
Saints.”  Martin  Doul  and  his  wife  are 
beggars,  ugly  and  old;  but  mercifully  they 
are  blind,  and  in  their  blindness  each  im¬ 
agines  the  other  to  be  beautiful.  A  wan¬ 
dering  friar  who  works  miracles  anoints 
their  eyes  with  holy  water  and  restores  to 
them  the  tragic  gift  of  sight.  They  find  the 
actual  world  less  lovely  than  that  other 
world  of  dream-illumined  darkness  in  which 
they  hav’e  lived  illusioned  for  so  long.  In 
time  their  eyes  grow  dim  again  and  blind¬ 
ness  overwhelms  them.  The  friar  returns, 
and  offers  once  again  to  give  them  back 
their  sight.  But  ^lartin  dashes  the  holy 
water  from  the  friar’s  hand. 

Synge’s  masteq>iece,  however,  is  that  in¬ 
comparable  comedy  which  is  greatly  named 
“The  Playl)oy  of  the  Western  World.”  It 
is  a  bit  of  lK*autiful  reality,  irradiated  with 
humor  and  with  ixx'try.  The  action  passes 
among  the  whimsical  and  dreaming  Celtic 
people  on  the  sea-girt  western  coast,  a 
people  untamed  and  primitive  and  childish. 
A  young  lad  with  a  queer  poetic  strain  in 
his  undevelojxd  soul,  ha\ing  endured  fora 
long  time  the  jxrsecutions  of  a  matter-of- 
fact  father  who  despises  him,  impulsively 
hits  him  over  the  head  and  leaves  him  dy¬ 
ing.  He  flees  to  a  neighlwring  hamlet, 
where,  when  he  furtively  tells  that  he  has 
killed  his  father,  embroidering  the  tale  of 
persecution  and  revolt  as  he  narrates  it,  he 
oddly  finds  himself  accepted  as  a  hero,  and 
wins  the  wistful  admiration  of  all  the  wom- 
en-folk.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  lass,  who 
loves  him  in  return  Ixicause  of  his  fine  sav¬ 
agery  and  the  romance  of  his  committed 
murder.  Then  in  strolls  his  father,  scotched 
but  not  killed,  with  bandaged  head  and 
brandished  stick,  to  order  the  boy  about 
It  becomes  evident  that  the  romancing  lad 
is  not  a  hero  after  all;  his  imaginative jiar- 
rative  was  based  on  nothing;  he  lacks  evM 
the  necessary  courage  to  face  his  father 
stoutly;  and  the  women  who  worshiped  him 
now  jeer  at  him  in  scorn. 

Goaded  to  desperation,  he  strikes  his 
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father  again.  But 
the  very  folk  who 
regarded  parri¬ 
cide  as  a  heroic 
act  when  they 
were  merely  told 
about  it  in  an 
idealizing  narra¬ 
tive,  now  revolt 
from  it  as  a  dirty 
deed  when  they 
see  it  attempted 
before  their  very 
eyes.  The  hero 
of  an  hour  is  now 
utterly  discoun¬ 
tenanced;  he  es¬ 
capes  hanging 
only  because  his 
father  has  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  survived 
the  murderous  as¬ 
sault;  the  lass  he 
loves  will  now 
have  none  of  him; 
and  he  is  doomed 
to  wander  forth 
with  his  father, 
unbefriended  in  a 
lonely  world. 

The  effect  of 
this  fantastical 
and  witty  w’ork 
can  scarcely  be 
suggested  by  a 
summary  of  the 
story.  The  appeal 
of  the  comedy  lies 
inherent  in  the 
lines.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  an  over- 
whelming  elo¬ 
quence  of  speech, 
in  which  ancient, 
homely  words  fall 
into  wooing 
rhythms  that 
haunt  the  heart 
and  echo  ever  af¬ 
ter  in  the  ear. 
And  “in  the  end 
of  all,”  the  en¬ 
chanted  auditor 
feels  like  applying 
to  the  play  itself 
the  parting  words 
of  the  Playboy — 


“I’ll  surely  go ro- 
mancing  through 
a  romping  life- 
time  from  this 
hour  to  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment  Day.” 


THE  PRICE’ 


It  seems  a  little 
startling  to  turn 
suddenly  from  the 
contemplation  of 
the  sincere  and 
simple  writings  of 
the  Irish  play¬ 
wrights  to  the 
consideration  of 
such  a  conven¬ 
tional  and  artih- 
cial  fabric  as  Mr. 
George  Broad- 
hurst’s  melo¬ 
drama  called 
“The  Price,” 
which  serv’es  as  i 
vehicle  for  the 
tense,  emotional 
acting  of  Miss 
Helen  Ware.  The 
whole  play  b  eNi- 
dently  manufac¬ 
tured.  It  exhibits 
many  situatkos 
in  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  intense: 
but  these  situa¬ 
tions  have  been 
too  obviously  fab¬ 
ricated  for  the 
sake  of  mere  th^ 
atrical  dfect. 
What  the  play 
lacks  is  the  look 
of  life — the  touch 
of  nature  that  es¬ 
tablishes  a  kinsh? 
between  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  stap 
and  the  people  in 
the  audience. 

The  heroine  is 
first  disclosed  as 
the  secretary  of 
a  famous  painter, 
whose  wife  is  » 


HEDWIG  REICHER  IN  ‘‘THE  LADY 
FROM  THE  SEA.” 


The  Players 
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commonplace,  uninteresting  woman.  The 
heroine  has  been  the  mistress  of  the  painter; 
but  she  is  one  of  those  who  rise  on  stepping- 
stones  of  their  dead  loves  to  new  emotions, 
and  at  present  she  finds  herself  in  love  with 
a  certain  doctor.  She  chooses  a  moment 
when  the  painter  is  suffering  from  heart- 
disease  to  confess  to  him  that  she  no  longer 
cares  for  him;  and,  overcome  by  the  shock 
of  this  sudden  revelation,  he  tumbles  dead 
at  her  feet. 

The  heroine  marries  the  doctor;  and  the 
widow  of  the  painter  resolves  to  be  reveng¬ 
ed  upon  her.  Against  the  will  of  the  hero¬ 
ine— and  this  is  a  weak  point  in  the  plot — 
she  persuades  the  doctor  to  employ  her  as 
a  housekeeper.  Once  established  in  the 
household,  she  finds  it  very  easy  to  make 
the  heroine’s  life  unbearable;  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  she  tells  the  doctor  that  the  heroine  had 
formerly  been  the  mistress  of  her  husband. 
The  doctor  is  greatly  stirred  up  by  this 
revelation;  but,  after  a  siege  of  pleading 
from  his  tearful  spouse,  he  is  persuaded  to 
forgive  her.  Subsequently  a  sudden 
thought  that  she  may  p>erhaps  have  killed 
the  painter  disrupts  lus  magnanimity  of 
mood,  and  he  leaves  the  house  in  a  huff. 
The  heroine  thinks  of  suicide;  but  decides 
ultimately  that  it  wrill  be  better  to  sit  down 
and  wait  until  her  husband  resolves  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  pleasant  little  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  this  violent  concoc¬ 
tion  seriously.  The  story  is  incredible;  the 
people  are  unreal;  and  the  dialogue  is  com¬ 
monplace.  It  seems  inexplicable  that  “The 
Price”  should  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Rroadhurst  in  the  same  year  as  “Bought 
and  Paid  For,”  which  is  a  sincere  and  truth¬ 
ful  study  of  an  important  phase  of  life. 

“THE  LITTLEST  REBEL.” 

The  app>eal  of  children  on  the  stage  is  not 
^y  to  resist;  and  it  is  to  the  very  charm¬ 
ing  acting  of  a  little  girl  named  Juliet  Shelby 
that  the  success  of  Mr.  Edward  Peple’s  old- 
fashioned  and  pleasing  melodrama,  called 
“The  Littlest  Rebel,”  must  mainly  be  as¬ 
cribed.  Little  Miss  Shelby  is  sturdily  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  manly  and  heroic  figures, 
the  Famum  brothers — Dustin  and  William. 
The  play  is  set  in  Virginia,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Civil  War.  William  Famum  plays  a 
Confederate  officer  who  is  the  father  of  the 
little  girl.  Dustin  Famum  plays  a  Union 
oflhcer  whose  immediate  duty  is  to  capture 


him.  Dustin  effects  the  capture,  but  is 
moved  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  heroine  to  allow  her  father  to  escape  and 
make  his  way  to  Richmond.  By  so  doing, 
he  falls  into  diflBculties  with  his  own  com¬ 
mand  and  is  arrested  and  arraigned  for  trea¬ 
son.  But  the  Confederate  is  ultimately 
able  to  save  his  life  in  turn;  for  the  little  girl 
is  led  into  the  august  presence  of  General 
Grant  himself,  and  by  her  pleading  secures 
a  pardon  for  the  Union  officer. 

Mr.  Peple  is  to  be  congratulated  on  wri¬ 
ting  a  Civil  War  play  in  which  there  is  neith¬ 
er  a  Northern  officer  in  love  with  a  Southern 
girl  nor  a  Southern  officer  in  love  with  a 
Northern  girl.  “The  Littlest  Rebel”  is,  of 
course,  a  sentimental  composition;  but  Mr. 
Peple  shows  a  very  pretty  tact  in  setting 
forth  that  sweet,  alluring  sentiment  which 
makes  us  follow  easily  the  leading  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  child. 

“THE  SENATOR  KEEPS  HOUSE” 

“The  Senator  Keeps  House,”  which  was 
written  by  Martha  Morton  for  that  accom¬ 
plished  and  experienced  actor,  Mr.  William 
H.  Crane,  is  a  wholesome  and  amiable  com¬ 
edy.  It  is  a  play  to  which  any  schoolgirl 
may  safely  take  her  niother:  it  is,  indeed, 
the  very  sort  of  play  with  which  Mr.  Crane 
used  to  amuse  and  charm  the  mother  when 
she  was  herself  a  schoolgirl.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  old-fashioned;  but  there  is  a  saying 
about  old  armchairs — and  old  friends.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Crane  imp)ersonates  a  senator  from 
the  Northwest  who  is  both  affable  and 
honest.  Moreover,  he  is  a  widower  and 
rich.  His  domestic  peace  has  been  disrupt¬ 
ed  by  a  frequent  exchange  of  old  house- 
keep)ers  for  new.  They  come  like  water, 
and  like  wind  they  go;  and  the  reason  is 
that  each  of  them,  after  she  has  managed 
his  household  for  a  month,  has  always  tried 
to  marry  him.  But  ultimately  the  Best  of 
All  Housekeepers  appears,  and  sets  his 
house  in  order.  She  has  a  charming  little 
daughter,  with  whom  the  senator’s  nephew 
promptly  falls  in  love:  and  the  senator  finds 
himself  about  to  follow  suit,  when  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  housekeeper  originally 
sought  employment  in  his  home  in  order 
that  she  might  gradually  persu^*.’e  him  to 
support  a  claim  that  she  is  prosecuting 
against  the  government. 

This  claim,  as  the  senator  has  found  out 
by  direct  investigation,  is  vmjust;  and  when 
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he  leams  that  his  housekeeper  is  the  claim¬ 
ant,  he  dismisses  her,  and  slaps  the  face  of 
the  intriguing  congressman  who  had  recom¬ 
mended  her  employment.  It  takes  the  sena- 
ator  another  act  to  find  out  that  the  lady  had 
never  known  of  the  injustice  of  her  claim 
and  has  not  been  guilty  of  dishonesty  and 
treachery.  Meanwhile,  his  nephew  has  al¬ 
ready  married  the  little  girl;  and  there  is 
nothing  for  the  senator  to  do  but  alter  his 
housekeeper’s  salary  to  a  wife’s  allow¬ 
ance. 

“THE  WITNESS  FOR  THE  DEFENSE’’ 

That  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  is  an  able 
novelist  is  evidenced  by  his  play,  entitled 
“The  Witness  for  the  Defense,”  which 
serves  to  reveal  the  ever-growing  and  ma¬ 
turing  art  of  Ethel  Barrymore.  This  play 
is  constructed  like  a  novel.  It  has  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  interesting  plot;  the  characters 
are  truthfully  conceived;  and  the  dialogue 
is  written  •wdth  literary  nicety;  but  the 
dramatic  effect  is  discounted  by  the  long 
divorce  of  time  between  the  first  and  the 
succeeding  acts,  and  by  the  author’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  lapse  into  passages  of  narrative 
which  merely  go  over  ground  that  has  been 
already  covered,  without  advancing  the 
progress  of  the  action. 

The  play  of>ens  with  an  act  of  thrilling 
melodrama.  The  scene  is  the  interior  of  a 
large  and  sumptuous  tent  in  Rajputana. 
The  heroine  has  been  married  for  six  years 
to  an  official  of  the  government  of  India, 
who  is  secretly  a  drunkard  and  who  treats 
her  with  unb^rable  brutality.  A  barrister 
named  Henry  Thresk,  wth  whom  she 
had  been  in  love  before  her  marriage,  looks 
in  upon  them  unexpectedly  for  dinner 
and  perceives  the  state  of  affairs.  After 
Thresk’s  departure,  the  husband,  in  a  fit  of 
drunken  madness,  rushes  at  his  wife  with 
threatening,  elevated  fist;  and,  in  self-de¬ 
fense,  she  shoots  him  dead. 


The  next  important  incident  in  the  story" 
happens  off  the  stage,  in  the  long  intervi 
between  the  first  act  and  the  second.  The 
heroine,  on  trial  for  murder,  is  about  to  de¬ 
velop  the  plea  of  self-defense,  when  Thresk 
app>ears,  and  by  gratuitous  testimony  ap¬ 
parently  proves  that  the  man  was  murder¬ 
ed  by  his  native  servants.  The  heroine  is 
acquitted,  but  subsequently  finds  it  difficult 
to  reestablish  herself  in  English  society. 

Two  years  later  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  English  gentleman  who  is 
eager  to  marry  her.  This  yoimg  gentle¬ 
man’s  father  is  an  earnest  champion  of  her 
innocence;  but,  to  make  his  feeling  sure, 
he  sends  for  Thresk.  The  latter  succeeds 
in  convincing  him  that  the  judgment  of  the 
jury  was  unquestionably  just.  But  later,  in 
a  midnight  scene  alone  with  the  heroine, 
the  witness  for  the  defense  urges  upon  her 
the  obligation  of  telling  the  full  truth  to 
her  fiance — whom,  it  then  transpires,  she 
has  already  married  in  secret.  In  this  scene 
the  heroine  narrates  to  Thresk  for  the  first 
time  all  the  harrowing  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  the  murder;  and  the  narrative  af¬ 
fords  Miss  Banymiore  an  emphatic  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  overmastering  the  emotions  (rf 
her  auditors. 

In  the  ne.xt,  and  final,  act,  the  heroine 
makes  a  confession  to  her  husband,  and  is 
rewarded  with  an  understanding  that  makes 
unnecessary  any  question  of  forgiveness. 
This  act  brings  the  story  to  a  happy  close, 
but  does  not  advance  the  dramatic  action 
beyond  the  ix)int  which  it  had  reached  al¬ 
ready  at  the  culmination  of  the  preceding 
act. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  play  is  loosely 
constructed,  and  that  too  many  of  its  most 
dramatic  incidents  are  allowed  to  happen 
off  the  stage  and  to  reach  the  audience  only 
through  the  medium  of  retrospectiv’e  narra¬ 
tive.  But  the  story  is,  in  jtself,  a  good  one; 
and  the  actors  are  sufficiently  skilful  to 
keep  it  always  interesting. 


•  A-arfr  •  r  ^ 


ROM  the  very  decided  way  in 
which  Canada  turned  her  back  on 
reciprocity,  most  people  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill 
was  dead  and  done  with.  They  thought 
that  the  Taft  program  had  collapsed  en¬ 
tirely;  they  remembered  the  gloom  which 
fell  upon  the  President  when  the  Cana¬ 
dian  election  returns  came  in;  and  they 
assumed  quite  naturally  that  all  the  pon¬ 
derous  debates  and  fat  volumes  of  hearings, 
statistics,  arguments,  and  what  not  had 
gone  for  nothing.  Then  when  President. 
Taft  vetoed  the  wool  and  cotton  bills,  peo¬ 
ple  generally  got  the  impression  that  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  was  just  one  use¬ 
less  tariff  speech  after  another. 

So  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  just 
how  many  voters  knew  that  Congress  en¬ 
acted  important  tariff  legislation  which  is 
in  effect  to-day.  It  would  be  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  ^d  out  how  many  of  them 
blow  that  a  section  of  the  Reciprocity  Bill 
itself  is  law  to-day,  just  as  if  Canada  had 
received  us  with  open  arms.  For  in  this  so- 
called  reciprocity  act  there  was  a  section 
tucked  away  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
reciprocity — a  section  which  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  no  matter  what  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  eiqilain  that  fact  to  the  American  voters. 
I  don’t  mean  that  the  news  of  it  was  supi- 
pressed.  It’s  simply  that  the  news  of  it 
was  given  about  as  much  prominence  as, 
for  example,  the  divorce  scandal  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  advertiser.  Why  didn’t  your  favorite 
newspaper,  which  devoted  columns  to  the 


reciprocity  fight,  and  took  special  care  to 
show  you  how  inconsistent  the  insurgents 
were,  take  equal  care  to  show  you  that  part 
of  this  Reciprocity  Bill  would  go  into  effect 
without  reciprocal  action  by  Canada?  Per¬ 
haps  when  you  consider  what  that  section 
did  you’ll  be  able  to  answer  without  being 
told. 

What  the  section  says  is  this:  There  shall 
be  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp  if  Canada  makes 
no  export  restrictions,  and  none  on  news¬ 
print  paper  valued  at  not  more  than  four 
cents  a  pound.  But,  as  a  practical  matter, 
what  it  means  is  this:  The  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  rejected  the  Reciprocity  Bill 
doesn’t  make  the  restrictions  on  these -ex- 
j)orts.  That  is  done  by  the  individual  prov¬ 
inces.  Some  of  them  have  restrictions  and 
some  haven’t.  Those  that  haven’t  may 
send  in  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  valued 
at  not  more  than  four  cents  a  poimd,  free 
of  duty.  They  «re  already  doing  it.  ■ 

We  shall  probably  have  to  grant  the  same 
privileges  to  all  countries  with  whom  we 
have  treaties  containing  the  “most-favored- 
nation”  clause.  This  clause  means’ that 
what  favors  we  grant  to  the  most  favored 
nation  must  be  given  to  all  the  nations 
with  whom  we  have  such  a  treaty.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  a  tariff  on  Canadian  imports  is  a 
special  favor.  We  shall  probably  have  to 
extend  the  same  favor  to  Sweden;  for  that 
country  and  several  others  have  already 
protested  that  we  should.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  o\ir  government  can  dodge  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  that.  So  in  all  probability  wood  pulp 
and  news-print  paper  will  come  into  this 
coimtry,  practically  free. 
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Isn’t  that  a  queer  result  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  “  reciprocity  ”  with  Canada?  Can¬ 
ada  refuses  the  bargain,  yet  the  tariff  in 
one  industry  is  removed.  Out  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  commercial  agreement  with  Canada, 
one  industry  gets  free  trade.  You  would 
hardly  expect  a  bill  which  most  jieople 
thought  was  dead  to  show  so  much  life. 
For  a  supposed  corpse,  what  an  unusually 
active  one! 

Somebody  must  be  glad,  for  somebody 
has  crawled  out  from  under  the  Payne- Al¬ 
drich  bill,  and  is  enjoying  himself.  The 
happy  man  must,  of  course,  be  the  con¬ 
sumer;  but  the  consumer  of  what?  Of 
paper.  But  note  that  not  all  consumers 
of  paper  are  happy.  It  is  only  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  paper  valued  at  not  more  than 
four  cents  a  pound.  These  consumers 
hapi>en  to  be  the  publishers  of  the  news- 
pap>ers  of  America. 

We  don’t  begrudge  them  their  happiness. 
We  know  that  the  old  duty  on  paper  can 
not  possibly  be  defended.  We  ^ow  that 
the  newspapers  needed  relief  from  the  ex¬ 
tortions  of  the  Pap>er  Trust.  We  know 
that  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  amply 
justifies  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  why  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  removed  the  duty  was  tucked 
away  in  the  Reciprocity  Bill.  It  had  noth¬ 
ing  really  to  do  with  reciprocity.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  straight  piece 
of  tariff  legislation.  Why,  for  example, 
wasn’t  a  wool  schedule  embedded  in  the 
bill?  Why  was  free  paper  tacked  on  as 
Section  2,  and  not  cotton?  Why,  since  it 
was  a  just  measure,  wasn’t  it  p>assed  in 
open  daylight  as  a  straight  tariff  bill?  Why 
make  a  good  thing  a  joker? 

An  expert  on  tariff  legislation  to  whom 
for  over  twenty-five  years  senators  have 
been  going  for  technical  advice — a  man 
who  is  said  to  know  more  than  anybody  at 
the  Capitol  about  the  history  of  ^e  tariff, 
from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  William  How¬ 
ard  Taft,  said  it  was  the  queerest  fish  he 
had  ever  heard  about.  When  I  pressed  him 
to  tell  me  whether  such  a  thing  had  been  done 
before,  he  smoothed  down  his  long  white 
beard  and  chuckled. 

Perhaps  the  Administration  can  classify 
this  rare  specimen  of  the  lower  order  of  tar¬ 
iffs.  As  yet  it  hasn’t  taken  the  nation  into 
its  confidence,  though.  Until  it  does  we 
shall  have  to  state  simply  what  we  already 
know,  namely  that: 


The  Taft  Administration  is  unpopular 
The  newspapers  had  a  legitimate  grievance 
as  consumers.  Taft  set  his  heart  on  reci¬ 
procity.  It  was  to  be  the  big  stroke  of  hh 
term.  He  needed  suppx)rt  from  the  press. 
So,  instead  of  giving  the  newspapers  what 
they  needed  in  an  open  way,  he  put  their 
interests  into  the  same  bundle  with  reci¬ 
procity. 

They  fell  for  it.  Here  is  the  evidence: 

(Copy  of  instructions  to  editors  sent  by  Her¬ 
man  Bidder,  president  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  .Association.) 

New  York,  February  17. 
By  request,  private  to  Editors.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  newspapers  that  their  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat 
favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ment,  because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are 
made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement. 

Herman  Bidder, 

President  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 

Association. 

That  was  sent  to  the  three  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

There  is  something  {peculiarly  insidious 
about  the  {point  of  view  in  that  telegram. 
A  democracy  must,  above  all  other  things, 
keep  the  sources  of  public  opinion  clean.  The 
sale  of  franchises,  the  graft  of  an  alderman 
— these  things  we  can  conquer.  But  if 
thought  is  to  be  sold  and  bartered,  if  “fa¬ 
vorable  treatment  ”  for  an  issue  is  to  dejpend 
on  money,  we  are  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  {Particularly  grati¬ 
fying  to  call  attention  to  a  big  and  {power¬ 
ful  news{pa{per  which  had  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  at  stake,  and  which  resisted 
the  temptation.  That  {pa{per  is  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American.  This  is  the  hon¬ 
orable  thing  that  it  said: 

The  North  American,  like  every  other 
American  newspa|per  of  large  circulation, 
will  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  measure.  But 
we  must  re{)eat  what  we  have  said  ovw 
and  over  ^ain  during  the  debates  in 
Congress:  That  merely  because  we  con¬ 
sider  honest  and  equitable  a  reduction  of 
the  pajper  schedules  of  the  tariff  which 
would  save  the  North  American  large  sums 
of  money  every  year  is  no  reason  why  this 
newspa{per  should  give  its  indorsement  to 
an  agreement  whicn  is  to  our  self-interest, 
but  in  nearly  every  other  clause  is  a  sham 
and  a  {perversion  of  real  reciprocity  and 
an  im{>osition  u{Pon  millions  of  {people. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  INSTALMENTS.  ' 

The  itory  opens  with  the  return  of  Lydia  Emery  from  a  year  abroad — a  year  that  is  the  climax  of  an  elaborately  useless 
boaiding-echool  ^ucation,  and  the  preface  to  her  entrance  into  Endbury  society.  During  her  first  day  at  home,  ^e  twice 
meets  Daniel  Rankin,  a  young  man  who  has  outr^ed  Endbury  by  abandoning  business  to  become  a  cabinet-maker  and  live 
in  the  wo^s.  In  response  to  the  mrl’s  questioning.  Rankin  explains  to  her  the  reason  for  his  withdrawal  from  the“squir- 
lel  cage"  of  Endbury’s  social  and  business  competition,  whose  standards  are  fixed  by  what  ‘ ‘every  one  else  has  and  does.” 
Lydia,  who  has  herself  an  instinct  for  essentials,  but  has  accepted  her  family's  ide^s  unquestioningly.  is  bewildered,  but 
p^oundly  interested.  Later  talks  with  Rankin  mve  her  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  purposes  and  deepen  his  influence 
over  ho'.  Meantime,  the  Eraerys  are  cherishing  the  belief  that  Lydia  is  eventually  to  marry  Paul  Hollister,  a  young  ‘  ‘cap¬ 
tain  in  the  army  of  dectricity,’*  whose  whole  vigorous  personality  is  concentrated  on  Success.  Paul  calls  on  Lyma,  and 
the  falls  under  the  spell  of  his  dominance.  The  next  day,!shaken  and  bewildered,  conscious  of  the  disharmony  between  her 
own  half-formed  id^s  and  her  family’s  pla^  for  her  future,  she  goes  to  talk  with  Dr.  Melton,  her  godfather  and  closest 
friend.  Here  she  meets  Rankin,  and  on  their  way  home  in  the  autumn  evening  he  stumblingly  offers  to  help  her.  As  he 
leaves,  he  kisses  her  hand.  Her  mother  and  sister  have  sem,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  open  conflict.  Mrs.  Emery  forbids 
Rankin  the  house  and  aids  Paul's  persistent  wooing.  Finally,  uncertain,  unhappy,  Lydia  yields  to  the  pressure  and  be¬ 
comes  engaged  to  Paul.  At  the  same  time,  feverish  preparations  for  her  party  are  going  on  about  her,  and  she  is  presently 
plunged  into  a  social  season  of  which  she  proves  the  most  poplar  debutante.  Before  the  winter  is  over,  the  entire  family 
u  nervously  exhausted,  and  Dr.  Melton,  who  is  violently  rebellious  over  the  engagement,  is  predicting  collapse.  One  after¬ 
noon,  when  Lydia  is  to  start  for  a  house  party,  he  rontrives  to  get  her  on  the  same  car  with  Daniel  Rankin,  and  their  long 
talk  tomther  shows  Lydia  still  responsive  to  his  influence.  _  All  during  her  engagement  she  rebels  against  the  Endhury 
ideal  of  married  life  and,  after  her  marriage,  a^nst  the  social  rash  and  the  struggle  to  “keep  up  appearances”  in  which 
she  is  involved.  On  the  day  before  their  first  dinner  party,  she  is  confronted  with  a  new  problem  m  the  discovery  that  her 
cook  is  blackly  corrupt.  Lydia  dismisses  her  and,  with  incompetent  help,  prepares  the  dinner  herself.  It  is  a  lamentable 
failure,  and  Paul,  unsympathetic  with  her  attitude  toward  the  cook,  silently  makes  her  feel  the  weight  of  his  angry  hu¬ 
miliation. 


CHAPTER  XIX  — THE  VOICE  IN  THE  WOODS 


\'DIA  dated  her  estrangement 
from  Marietta,  which  grew  so 
rapidly  during  the  next  year, 
from  the  conversation  on  the  day 
after  the  dinner-party.  She  was  cruelly 
wounded  by  her  sister’s  attack  on  her  then, 
but  she  could  never  remember  the  scene 
without  one  of  her  involuntary  laughs,  so 
grotesque  was  the  contrast  between  Mari¬ 
etta’s  injured  conception  of  the  brilliant  so¬ 
cial  event  from  which  she  had  been  exclu¬ 
ded  and  the  leaden  fiasco  which  it  had  real¬ 
ly  bwn.  Even  at  the  time,  in  the  midst  of 
her  mdignant  denial  of  her  sister’s  charges 


of  snobbishness  and  social  ambition,  she 
was  imable  to  keep  back  a  shaky  laugh  or 
two  as  she  cried  out:  “Oh,  Etta,  if  you 
could  know  how  things  went!  You  ought 
to  be  too  thankful  to  have  escaped  it.  It 
was  awful  beyond  words.”  But  she  did  not 
laugh  after  Marietta’s  imappeased  depar¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  Melton,  who  came  to  make  her  a 
professional  c^  that  morning,  foimd  her 
with  reddened  eyes,  slowly  washing  and 
putting  away  innumerable  dirty  dishes. 
She  told  him  that  the  second-girl,  appar¬ 
ently  overcome  by  the  events  of  the  day 
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before,  had  disapp)eared.  Dr.  Melton 
thrust  out  his  lips  and  said  nothing,  but  he 
took  off  his  coat,  put  on  an  apron,  and, 
pushing  his  patient  from  the  sink,  attacked 
a  huge  pile  of  sticky  plates.  He  worked 
rapidly  and  silently,  ^\ith  a  surgeon’s  deft¬ 
ness. 

Lydia  sat  quiet  for  some  time,  looking  at 
him.  Finally,  “I  hadn’t  been  crying  be¬ 
cause  of  dirty  dishes,”  she  told  him.  “I’m 
not  such  a  child  as  that.  Marietta  has  been 
here.  She  said  some  things  pretty  hard  to 
bear  about  her  not  ha\ing  l^n  invited  to 
that  awiul  dinner-party.” 

“You  mustn’t  blame  Marietta  too 
much,”  said  the  doctor,  rinsing  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  wip)e  the  plates  \^ith  what  seemed 
to  Lydia’s  fatigued  languor  really  miracu¬ 
lous  speed.  “Although  it’s  true  that  she 
watches  your  social  advance  with  the  calm 
disinterestedness  of  a  cat  w’atching  some¬ 
body  pour  cream  out  of  a  jug.  She  wants 
her  saucerful.” 

He  was  so  used  to  delighting  in  Lydia’s 
understanding  of  his  perversely  obscure  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech  that  he  turned  about,  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  no  appreciative  comment. 
She  was  looking  aw'ay  with  a  troubled  face. 

“What  are  you  thuiking  about?”  he  ask¬ 
ed  brusquely. 

She  raised  tragic  eyes  to  his.  “About 
the  mashed  potatoes  last  night,”  she 
brought  out  piteously.  “They  didn’t  have 
a  bit  of  salt  in  them — they  were  too  horrid 


“Oh,  pshaw!  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  your  dinner-party  was  a  success  or 
not.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I.  A  dinner¬ 
party  is  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages,  anyhow — 
if  not  of  the  Stone  Age!  As  a  physician  I 
shudder  to  see  people  sitting  down  to  gorge 
themselves  on  the  richest  possible  dishes, 
all  rendered  as  extra-palatable  as  pKJssible 
in  order  that  they  may  put  on  their  bodies 
the  burden  of  throwing  off  an  enormous 
amount  of  superfluous  food.  A  dinner¬ 
party  of  to-day  bears  no  more  relation  to  a 
rational  gathering  of  rational  people  for 
the  purpose  of  rational  social  intercourse 
than . ” 

He  had  run  on  with  his  usual  astonishing 
loquacity,  without  drawing  breath,  over¬ 
whelming  Lydia  with  a  fresh  flood  of 
words  when  she  tried  to  break  in;  but  she 
now’  sprang  up  and  motioned  him  peremp)- 
torily  to  silence.  “Please,  please,  god¬ 
father,  don’t!  I  asked  you  not  to  unsettle 


me — you’re  not  kind  to  do  it!  I  must  think 
it’s  important  and — and  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  thing  to  do.  I  must!”  She  put  her 
hands  over  her  eyes  as  she  sp>oke.  She  was 
trying  to  shut  out  a  vision  of  Paul’s  embit¬ 
tered  face  of  wrathful  chagrin. 

“Why  ‘must'  you?”  asked  the  doctor 
bluntly,  crumpling  his  dish-towel  into  a' 
ball. 

Lydia  looked  at  him  and  saw  Paul  so 
evidently  that  the  doctor  saw  with  her. 
“I  must!  I  must!”  she  only  rep>eated. 

Dr.  Melton  opened  his  mouth  wide,  shut 
it  again  with  a  snap,  and  threw  the  tightly 
wadded  ball  in  his  hand  passionately  upon 
the  floor  with  the  gesture  of  an  angry  child. 

Lydia,  looking  dow-n  on  the  reid-faced 
little  man  as  he  p)eered  up  at  her  after  his 
silent  outbreak,  found  the  contrast  betweea 
his  attitude  of  fury  and  the  pacific  white 
apron  which  enveloj>ed  him  too  much  forf 
her.  She  broke  out  into  a  laugh.  Even  as 
she  laughed  and  turned  away  to  answer  a ' 
knock  at  the  door,  she  was  acutely  thank- * 
ful  that  it  w’as  not  with  Patil  she  had, ' 
been  set  upwn  by  that  swiftly  mobile  change 
of  humor;  that  it  was  not  at  [Paul  she  had  . 
launched  such  disrespectful  mirth. 

The  person  who  knocked  proved  to  be  a 
very  large,  rosy-cheeked  female  at  whom. 
Ly^a  looked  in  f>erplexity.  She  felt  no, 
thrill  of  premonition  as  this  individual  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  kitchen,  a  pair  of  immense' 
red  hands  folded  before  her. 

“I’m  Anastasia  O’Hem,  ma’am,”  she  an¬ 
nounced,  with  a  thick  accent  of  County 
Clare  and  a  self-confident,  good-humon^ 
smile,  “though  most  calls  me  ’Stashie.  I’m' 
just  over  from  th’ould  country  to  my  Aunt 
Bridgie  that  wa^ed  for  you  till  the  rheu-- 
matism  got  her,  an’  when  she  told  me  about 
what  you’d  done  for  her  and  Patsy,  and 
what  a  nawiul  time  you  do  be  havin’ with 
gurrls,  and  a  baby  cornin’^  I  says  to  mysdf 
and  to  Aunt  Bridgie,  ‘There’s  the  lady  I’m 
goin’  to  worrk  for,  if  she’ll  lav’e  me.’  ” 

As  she  looked  into  Lydia’s  pale  face  and 
reddened  eyes,  the  smile  died  away  to  a 
look  of  transfiguring  compassion.  She  cried 
out  a  Gaelic  exclamation  of  pity  with  a 
much-moved  accent.  “It’s  time  I  was 
here !  ”  she  told  herself.  She  wiped  her  eyes, 
passed  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  nose 
with  a  sniff,  picked  up  the  dish-towel  from 
the  floor,  emptied  the  silver  into  the  dish¬ 
water  with  a  splash,  and  set  to  work,  turn¬ 
ing  her  broad  face  to  the  astonished  couple 


IffE  A  WAKING  DREAU  CAME  A  ELOOD  OF  MELODY  FROM  WHAT  SEEMED  TO  HER  AN  ANGEL  CHOIR- 
FRESH,  YOUNG  VOICES  PROCLAIMING  THROUGH  THE  SUMMER  NIGHT  SOME  JOYOUS  MESSAGE. 
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behind  her  to  say  to  Lydia:  “Now  just 
you  go  and  lie  down  and  send  th’  little 
ould  gentleman  about  his  business.  You 
need  to  be  quiet — for  the  sake  of  th’one 
that’s  cornin’.  And  don’t  you  be  forgetting 
I’m  here.  I’m  here.” 

Dr.  Melton  drew  Lydia  away  silently, 
and  not  until  they  had  put  two  rooms  b^ 
tween  them  and  the  kitchen  did  they  dare 
face  each  other.  With  that  first  interchange 
of  looks  came  peals  of  laughter — ^Lydia’s 
light,  ringing  laughter,  to  hear  which  the 
doctor  offer^  up  heartfelt  thanksgivings. 

“That  is  your  Fate,  Lydia!”  he  said  fi¬ 
nally,  wiping  his  eyes. 

“Isn’t  she  too  delicious!”  cried  Lydia; 
although  her  face  clouded  somewhat  as  she 
added:  “Of  course  she’s  fearfully  incompe¬ 
tent!  Paul  won’t  like  her.”  She  began  to 
laugh  again,  however,  as  the  doctor  mimick¬ 
ed  the  manner  of  his  dismissal  and,  as  she 
waved  good-by  to  him  from  the  door,  she 
was  still  smiling. 

Lydia  had  not  been  mistaken  in  a  pre¬ 
monition  of  Paul’s  attitude  toward  the  new 
maid.  He  found  her  quite  unendurable; 
but  the  direful  stories  told  by  their  Belle¬ 
vue  acquaintances  about  the  literal  impos¬ 
sibility  of  keeping  servants  during  the  heat¬ 
ed  term  induced  him  to  postpone  his  WTath 
against  “the  awkward,  irreverent,  too-fa- 
nuliar  Irishwoman  until  after  Lydia  should 
feel  more  herself.  Paul’s  WTath  lost  nothing 
by  keeping. 

To  Lydia,  on  the  contrary,  Anastasia’s 
loyalty  and  devotion  were  inexpressibly 
comforting  during  the  trying  days  of  that 
summer.  One  day  when  her  mother  pro¬ 
tested  against  ’Stashie’s  habit  of  familiar 
conversation  with  the  family,  Lydia  an¬ 
swered:  “I  can  not  be  too  thankful  for  her 
love  and  kindness.” 

Mrs.  Emery  w'as  outraged.  “Mercy, 
Lydia!  What  things  you  do  say!” 

“Why  not?  Because  she  hasn’t  been  to 
college?  Neither  have  I.  She’s  as  well 
educated  as  I  am,  and  a  great  deal  better 
and  stronger  character.” 

“Why,  what  are  you  talking  about, child? 
She  can’t  read!  ” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Lydia.  “That’s  worse.” 

Her  mother  turned  the  conversation, 
thinking  she  would  be  glad  when  this  f)eri- 
od  of  taut  nerves  and  fantasies  was  over; 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  sur¬ 
prised  her  more  than  Lydia’s  equable  physi¬ 
cal  p>oise  during  this  time  of  trial  and  dis¬ 


comfort.  She  had  expected  so  high-strung 
a  creature  to  be  “half  wild  with  nerves.” 
But  Lydia,  although  she  continued  to  say 
occasional  disconcerting  things,  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  gaining  maturity  and  &in- 
ness  of  purpose. 

Paul  was  away  a  great  deal  that  summer, 
and  she  had  many  long  solitary  hours  to 
pass — a  singular  contrast  to  the  feverish 
hurry  of  the  winter  “season.”  Her  old  hab¬ 
it  of  questioning  scrutiny  came  back,  and 
it  is  possible  that  her  motto  of  “Acti<M 
at  all  costs”  was  passed  vmder  a  closer  re¬ 
view  than  during  the  winter.  But  thoug^i 
she  went  frequently  to  see  her  godfather 
and  Mrs.  Sandworth,  she  did  not  break  her 
silence  on  whatever  thoughts  were  occupy¬ 
ing  her  mind  except  in  one  brief,  question¬ 
ing  explosion. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  to 
Endbury  before  her  confinement.  The 
three  had  been  passing  the  long,  hot  August 
afternoon  in  the  deeply  shaded  grape-arbw 
in  the  Melton  “back  yard,”  the  doctor,  as 
usual,  with  a  book,  Mrs.  Sandworth,  un¬ 
girdled  and  exp>ansive,  tinkling  an  ice-filled 
cup  and  crying  out  up>on  the  weather 
“  .  .  .  and  Marius  keeps  on  reading  im¬ 
proving  books!  It  makes  me  so  much  hot¬ 
ter!” 

“I’m  not  reading,”  said  the  doctor;  “I’m 
thinking.” 

Lydia  moved  and  sighed.  “Ah,  so  am 
I — or  trying  to.” 

“Well,  you’d  be  a  great  deal  cooler  if 
you  didn’t,”  Mrs.  Sandworth  advised  them 
from  the  depths  of  all  possible  experience 
on  the  subject.  “Lydia,  did  you  make  the 
armholes  of  those  pinning-blankets  button¬ 
hole-stitched  or  bound? ” 

The  two  began  a  discussion  of  the  layette, 
and  the  doctor,  uimoticed,  fell  into  one  of 
his  fidgety,  finger-nail-gnawing  reveries.  He 
was  wondering  whether  he  dared  tell  Lydia 
of  a  talk  he  had  had  thflt  morning  with  her 
father.  After  a  look  at  her  pale  face  he 
shook  his  head;  but  even  as  he  closed  his 
lips  on  his  decision  to  silence,  the  interview 
came  back  to  him  with  bitter  vividness— 
Mr.  Emery’s  nervous  voice,  his  sharp,  im¬ 
patient  gestures.  The  doctor  looked  graver 
and  graver,  as  he  did  after  each  such  visit 
to  his  old  friend,  and  after  each  fruitless 
exhortation  to  “go  slow  and  rest  more.” 
Mr.  Emery  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  trial,  and  he  had  very  reasonably 
reminded  hb  physician  that  this  was  not  a 
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good  time  to  relax  his  grasp  on  things. 
“Now  I’m  back  in  practise,  in  competition 
with  younger  men,  I  canH  sag  back!  It’s 
absurd  to  ask  it  of  me.” 

“You  were  a  fool  to  give  up  your  judge- 
ship  and  go  back  into  practise  at  your  age.” 
“A  fool!  I’ve  doubled  my  income.” 

“Yes,  and  the  condition  of  your  arteries. 
—Look  here,  suppose  you  were  dead — the 
bar  would  get  along  without  you,  wouldn’t 
it?” 

“But  I’m  not  dead,”  the  other  truthfully 
opposed  to  this  supposition,  and  turned 
again  to  his  papers. 

The  doctor  closed  his  medicine-case  with 
a  spiteful  snap.  “Don’t  fool  yourself  that 
it’s  devotion  to  the  commonweal  that  drives 
you  ahead!  Don’t  make  a  pretty  picture 
of  yourself  as  working  to  the  last  in  heroic 
service  of  your  fellow  man !  You  know  that 
if  you  dropped  out  this  minute,  American 
jurisprudence  would  continue  on  its  trium¬ 
phant,  misguided  way  as  energetically  as 
now.” 

Mr.  Emerj’  looked  up,  dropping  for  once 
the  mask  of  humorous  tolerance  with  which 
he  always  hid  any  preoccupation  of  his  own: 
“Look  here,  Melton,  I’m  too  nervous  to 
stand  much  fooling  these  days.  If  you  want 
to  know  the  reason  why  I’m  going  on.  I’ll 
tell  you.  I’ve  got  to!  I  need  the  money.” 

“Gracious  jwwers!  Did  you  get  caught 
in  that  B.  and  R.  slump,  too?” 

The  judge  smiled  a  little  bitterly.  “No, 
I  haven’t  lost  any  money — for  a  very  good 
reason.  I’ve  never  got  ahead  enough  to 
have  any  to  lose.  Haven’t  you  any  idea  of 

the  cost  of  lixing  the  way  we  do - ” 

Dr.  Melton  interrupted  him,  wild-eyed: 
“Why,  Nat  Emery,  you  have  yourself  and 
your  wife  to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter — 
and  you  tell  me  that  costs  so  much  that 

you  can’t  stop  working  when  there’s - ” 

“Oh,  go  away,  Melton;  you  make  me 
tired!”  Mr.  Emery  made  a  weary  gesture 
of  dismissal.  “You’re  always  talking  like  a 
child,  or  a  preacher,  about  how  things  might 
be!  You  know  what  an  establishment  like 
pure  costs  to  keep  up,  as  well  as  I  do.  I’m 
in  it— we’ve  sort  of  gradually  got  in  deep>er 
and  deeper,  the  way  folks  do — and  it’d 
•take  a  thousand  times  more  out  of  me  to 
break  loose  than  to  go  on.  You’re  an  old 
fuss,  anyhow.  I’m  all  right.  Only,  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,  leave  me  quiet  now.” 

The  doctor  shi\'ered  and  put  his  hand 


over  his  eyes  as  he  remembered  how,  to 
his  physician’s  eye,  the  increasing  ill  health 
of  ^  old  friend  gleamed  lividly  from  his 
pale  face. 

Mrs.  Sandworth  brought  him  back  to  the 
present  with  an  astonished:  “Good  gra¬ 
cious!  how’  can  anybody  even  pretend  to 
shiver  on  a  day  like  this!”  She  added: 
“Look  here,  Marius,  are  you  going  to  sit 
there  and  moon  all  the  afternoon?  Here’s 
Lydia  going  already.” 

Seasoned  to  his  eccentricities  as  she  was, 
she  was  startled  by  his  answer.  “Julia,”  he 
said  solemnly,  “did  you  ever  consider  how 
many  kinds  of  murder  aren’t  mentioned  in 
the  statute-books?” 

“ Marius !  What  ideas !  Remember 
Lydia!” 

“Oh,  I  remember  Lydia,”  he  said  soberly, 
going  to  lay  a  hand  fondly  on  her  shoulder. 
“Are  you  really  going  now,  my  dear?  I’ll 
walk  along  to  the  waiting-room  with  you.” 

“Don’t  talk  her  to»death,”  called  Mrs. 
Sandworth  after  them. 

“I  won’t  say  a  word,”  he  answered. 

It  was  a  promise  he  almost  literally  kept. 
He  was  in  one  of  the  exaggeratedly  humble 
moods  which  alternated  with  his  florid, 
talkative,  cocksure  phases.  Lydia,  too,  was 
thoughtful  and  abstracted.  In  a  complete 
silence  they  descended  the  dusty  street, 
blazing  in  the  late  afternoon  sim,  and  passed 
into  the  inferno  of  a  crowded  dty  square  in 
midsummer;  but,  as  they  stood  before  the 
waiting-room  at  last,  Lydia  broke  her  long 
silence  to  cry  out:  “Oh,  godfather!  God¬ 
father!  How  can  w^e,  any  of  us,  do  any 
better?” 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impotence.  “  God 
knows!”  he  said  and,  turning,  went  his  way. 

Lydia  entered  the  waiting-room  and  went 
to  ask  a  man  in  uniform  when  the  next  car 
for  BellevTie  left. 

“There’s  been  an  accident  in  the  power¬ 
house,  lady,”  he  told  her.  “That  line  ain’t 
runnin’.” 

Lydia  gave  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 
“ But  I  must  get  back  to  Bellevue  to-night! ” 

Paul  was  out  of  town,  but  she  knew  the 
agonies  of  anxiety  ’Stashie  would  suffer  if 
she  did  not  appear.  “Oh,  but  I  can  tele¬ 
phone,”  she  reminded  herself  aloud. 

“You  kin  get  out  there,  if  you  don’t  mind 
takin’  the  long  way  roimd,”  the  man  ex¬ 
plained  with  a  friendly  interest.  “If  you 
take  the  Garflel’  Avenue  line  and  change  at 
Ironton  to  the  Onteora  branch,  it’ll  bring 
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you  back  on  the  other  side  of  Bellevue,  and 
Bellevue  ain’t  so  big  but  what  you  can  walk 
to  where  you  live,  I  reckon.” 

Lydia  thanked  him,  and,  assuring  her¬ 
self  that  she  had  time  to  eat  something 
before  the  car’s  departure,  betook  herself 
to  a  dairy-lunch  room,  where  she  ate  a 
conscientiously  substantial  supper.  The 
heat  of  the  day  had  left  her  little  appetite; 
but  “  to  take  care  of  herself  ”  now  seemed 
at  last  one  of  the  “worth-while”  things, 
to  do  which  she  had  always  so  eager  a  long¬ 
ing. 

At  seven  o’clock  she  took  the  trolley. 
For  some  time  she  was  the  only  pas¬ 
senger,  for  the  evening  rush  was  over. 
Then  a  tired-looking  middle-aged  man, 
an  accountant  perhaps,  in  a  s^bby  al¬ 
paca  coat,  boarded  the  car  and  sank 
at  once  into  a  restless  doze,  his  heat- 
paled  face  nodding  about  like  a  bro¬ 
ken-necked  doll’s.  Lydia  was  excessive¬ 
ly  tired,  but  she  was  not  sleepy.  She  looked 
out  intently  at  the  flat,  fertile,  kindly  coun¬ 
try,  gradually  darkening  in  a  soft  summer 
twilight.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  home 
landscape.  She  had  not  taken  so  consider¬ 
able  a  trip  on  a  trolley  for  a  long  time — 
not  since  the  trip  to  the  Mallory  house- 
party — that  was  a  long  time  ago - 

At  the  edge  of  thick  woods  the  car  came 
to  a  sudden  stop.  The  lights  went  out. 
The  conductor  disappeared,  twitched  at  the 
trolley,  and  went  around  for  a  consultation 
with  the  motorman,  who  had  at  once  phil¬ 
osophically  pulled  off  his  worn  glove  and 
sat  dowm  on  the  step.  “Power’s  off!”  he 
called  back  casually  into  the  car.  “  We’ve 
got  to  wait  till  they  turn  her  on  again.” 

“  How  long  ’ll  that  be?  ”  asked  the  middle- 
aged  man,  anxiously. 

“Oh,  I  dunno.  The  whole  system  is  on 
the  bum  to-day.  May  be  half  an  hom:. 
May  be  more.” 

Mter  a  time  of  silent  waiting,  enlivened 
only  by  the  murmur  of  the  conversation 
between  the  motorman  and  the  conductor 
outside,  the  gray-haired  man  suggested  to 
Lydia  that  it  would  be  cooler  under  the 
trees  and  if  she  would  like  to  go  he  would 
be  glad  to  help  her.  When  he  had  her  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  grassy  bank,  he  forbore  fur¬ 
ther  talk  and  sat  so  still  that,  as  the  min¬ 
utes  slipped  by,  Lydia  almost  forgot  him. 

It  was  singularly  pleasant  there,  with  the 
rustling  blackness  of  the  wood  behind  them, 
and  before  them  the  sweep  of  the  open 


farming  country  shimmering  faintly  in  the 
Ught  of  the  stars,  now  beginning  to  show  in 
the  great,  imbroken  arch  of  the  heavens. 
The  talk  of  the  two  men  on  the  steps  of 
the  car  was  distinctly  audible,  and  Lydia 
with  much  interest  pieced  together  a  char¬ 
acter  and  life-history  for  each,  out  of  their 
desultory,  friendly  chat;  but  presently  they, 
too,  fell  ^ent,  listening  to  the  stir  of  the 
night-breezes  in  the  forest.  Lydia  leaned 
her  head  against  a  tree  and  clos^  her  eyes. 

She  never  knew  if  it  were  from  a  doze  or 
only  from  a  reverie  that  she  was  aroused  by 
a  sudden  thrilling  sound  back  of  her— the 
clear,  deep  voice  of  a  distant  ’cello.  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  faster,  as  it  always  did 
at  the  sound  of  music,  and  she  sat  up, 
amazed,  looking  back  into  the  blackness  of 
the  wood.  And  then,  hke  a  waking  dreant, 
came  a  flood  of  melody  from  what  seemed 
to  her  an  angel  choir — fresh,  young  vracts 
proclaiming  through  the  summer  night  some 
joyous,  ever-ascending  message.  Lydia  fdt 
her  pulses  loud  at  her  temples,  and  almtmt 
a  faintness  of  pleasure  came  over  her.  Then 
was  something  ineffably  sweet  about  the 
disembodied  voices  sending  their  trium¬ 
phant  chant  up  to  the  stars. 

The  sound  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  l» 
gan.  The  motorman  drew  a  long  breath. 

“They  do  fine,  don’t  they?”  he  said 
“My  oldest  girl’s  learning  to  sing  alto  wkh 
them.” 

“He  ain’t  musical  himself,  is  he?”  asked 
the  conductor. 

“No,  he  ain’t.  It’s  some  Dutch  friends 
that  does  the  playing.  But  he  got  the  whole 
thing  up  and  runs  the  children.  It’s  a  naw- 
ful  good  thing  for  the  kids  around  here,  let 
me  tell  you!” 

“What’s  he  doin’  it  for,  I  wonder?" 
queried  the  conductor  idly. 

“Aw,  I  dunno.  He’s  kind  o’  funny,  any¬ 
how.  Said  he  wanted  to  teach  young  folks 
how  to  enjoy  themselves  without  spendin’ 
money.  That  kind  o’  talk  hits  their  jdk 
in  the  right  spot,  you  bet.  He  owns  a  ^ 
of  this  farm,  you  know,  and  he’s  given 
some  of  the  younger  kids  pieces  of  ground 
for  gardens,  and  he’s  got  up  a  night-clasain 
carpentering  for  young  fellows  that  wwh  in 
town  all  day.  He’s  a  crackajack  carpemter  j 
himself.” 

“He’ll  nm  into  the  unions  if  he  don’t 
look  out,”  prophesied  the  conductor. 

“I  guess  likely,”  assented  the  motonmn- 
“They  got  after  Dielman  the  other  dayi 
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did  you  hear,  because  he — ”  The  talk 
drifted  to  gossip  of  the  world  of  work¬ 
people.  It  stopped  short  as  the  ’cello  again 
sent  out  its  rich,  vibrant  introduction  to 
the  peal  of  full-throated  joy.  There  seemed 
no  other  sound  in  all  the  enchanted,  star¬ 
lit  world  than  this  fervid  harmony. 

This  time  it  did  not  stop,  but  went  on 
and  on,  swelling  and  dying  away  and  burst¬ 
ing  out  again  into  new  ecstasies.  In  one  of 
the  pauses  when  nothing  but  the  ’cello’s 
chant  came  to  her  ears,  Lydia  suddenly 
caught,  mingling  with  it,  the  sweet,  faint 
voice  of  a  little  stream  whispering  va^ely 
near  her.  It  sounded  almost  like  rain  on 
autumn  leaves. 

The  lights  in  the  car  flared  up,  blinding 
white,  but  the  two  men  on  the  steps  did 
not  stir.  The  conductor  sat  with  his  arms 
f(Jded  on  his  knees,  his  head  on  his  arms. 
The  motorman  leaned  against  the  end  of 
the  car.  When,  after  one  long,  ringing,  ex¬ 
ultant  shout,  the  music  finally  ceased,  no 
one  moved  for  a  time.  Then  the  motorman 
stood  up,  drawing  on  his  gloves.  "Quite  a 
concert,”  said  the  conductor,  starting  for 
the  back  platform. 

“They  do  fine!”  repeated  the  motor- 
man. 

The  middle-aged  man  came  forward  from 
the  shadow  and  help>ed  Lydia  up  the  steps. 
There  were  traces  of  tears  on  his  tired  face. 

In  September,  w’hen  her  mother  leaned 
over  her  to  say  in  a  joyiul,  trembling  voice, 
“Oh,  Lydia,  it’s  a  girl,  a  darling  little  girl,” 
Lydia  opened  her  white  lips  to  murmur, 
“She  is  Ariadne.” 

“What  did  you  say?”  asked  her  mother. 
“We  must  see  that  she  has  the  clue,” 
said  Lydia  faintly. 

Mrs.  Emery'  tiptoed  to  the  doctor.  “Keep 
her  very  quiet,”  she  whispered.  “  She  is  a 
little  out  of  her  mind.” 

CHAPTER  XX 

FOR  Ariadne’s  sake 

LITTLE  Ariadne  was  six  months  old  be¬ 
fore  Lydia  could  begin  to  make  the  slight¬ 
est  effort  to  resume  the  usual  social  routine 
of  her  life.  This  w’as  not  at  all  on  account 
of  ill  health,  for  she  had  recovered  her 
strength  rapidly  and  completely  and,  like 
»  good  many  normal  w'omen,  had  found 
®atemity  a  solvent  of  various  slight  physi¬ 


cal  disorders  of  her  girlhood.  She  felt  now 
a  more  assured  physical  poise  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  could  not  attribute  her  disappear¬ 
ance  from  Endbury  social  life  to  wealmess. 
The  fact  w'as  that  Dr.  Melton  had  upheld 
her  in  her  wish  to  nurse  her  baby  herself, 
which  limited  her  to  very  short  absences 
from  the  house,  and  to  a  very  quiet  life 
within  doors.  She  also  discovered  that  the 
servant  problem  was  by  no  means  simpli¬ 
fied  by  the  addition  of  a  new  member  to 
the  family. 

Anastasia  O’Hern  was  always  there,  to 
be  sure  —  heavy-handed,  warm-hearted 
’Stashie — who  took  the  new  little  girl  to  her 
loyal  spinster  heart  and  wept  tears  of  joy 
over  her  safe  arrival;  but  ’Stashie  had  prov¬ 
ed,  as  Paul  predicted  from  the  first  time  he 
saw  her,  incorrigibly  rattle-headed  and 
loose-ended.  She  had  learned  to  prepare  a 
number  of  simple,  homely  dishes,  quite 
enough  to  supply  the  actual  wants  of  the 
every-day  household,  and  what  she  cooked 
was  unusually  palatable.  She  had  the  Cel¬ 
tic  feeling  for  savoriness.  She  had  also 
managed,  under  Lydia’s  zealous  tuition,  to 
overcome  the  Celtic  tolerance  for  dirt,  and, 
thanks  to  her  square,  powerful  body,  as 
strong  as  a  ditch-digger’s,  she  made  light 
work  of  keeping  the  house  in  a  most  grati¬ 
fying  state  of  cleanliness. 

But  there  were  gaps  in  her  equipment 
which  w'ere  not  to  be  filled  by  any  amount 
of  tuition.  In  the  first  place,  as  Paul  said 
of  her,  she  was  as  much  like  the  traditional 
trim  maid  as  a  hippopotamus  is  like  a 
gazelle.  Furthermore,  as  Dr.  Melton  had 
summed  up  the  matter  in  answer  to  one  of 
Paul’s  outbreaks  against  her,  she  was  utter¬ 
ly  incapable  of  comprehending  that  satis¬ 
fied  vanity  is  the  vital  element  in  human 
life.  For  all  that  pertained  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  things  ’Stashie  was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  She  would  as  soon  as  not  put  one  of 
her  savory  stews  on  the  table  in  an  earthen 
crock,  and  she  never  could  be  trusted  to 
set  the  table  properly.  There  were  always 
kitchen  spKwns  among  the  silver,  and  the 
dishes  looked,  as  Paul  said,  “as  though  she 
had  stood  off  and  throw'n  them  at  a  bull’s- 
eye  in  the  middle  of  the  table.” 

Anastasia  could  only  love  on  her  knees, 
and  serve  and  sympathize  and  cherish;  she 
could  not  remember  to  comb  her  hair,  or 
to  put  on  a  clean  apron  when  she  opened 
the  front  door,  even  if  it  were  Madam  Hol¬ 
lister  herself  who  rang.  She  had  once 
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opened  to  that  important  personage  attired 
in  a  calico  wrapp)er,  a  sweater,  and  a  pair 
of  rubber  boots,  having  just  come  in  from 
emptying  the  ashes — one  of  the  heavy 
tasks  outside  her  regular  work  which  she 
took  upon  her  strong,  willing  self. 

“But  I  was  clane,  and  I  got  her  into  the 
house  in  two  minutes  from  the  time  she 
rang,”  she  protested  to  Lydia,  who,  at 
Paul’s  instance,  had  taken  her  to  task. 

Lydia  explained:  “But  Mr.  Hollister’s 
aimt  is  a  person  who  would  rather  wait  half 
an  hour  in  the  cold  than  see  you  without 
an  apron.” 

To  which  ’Stashie  exclaimed  in  awestruck 
wonder  before  the  mysteries  of  creation. 
“Folks  do  be  the  b^tin’est,  don’t  they 
now.  Mis’  Hollister!” 

There  was  something  more  lacking  in 
the  Irishw’oman’s  mental  outfit,  namely, 
the  capacity  even  to  conceive  that  ideal  of 
impersonal  self-effacement  which,  as  Paul 
said  truthfully,  is  the  everywhere  accepted 
standard  for  servants.  Her  loquacity  was 
a  never-ending  joke  to  Madeleine  Lowder 
and  her  husband,  W’ho  were  temporarily  ex¬ 
ulting  in  a  couple  of  deft,  silent,  expensive 
Japanese  “  boys,  ”  and  who,  since  Madeleine 
frankly  express^  her  horror  at  the  bother 
of  ha\’ing  children,  seemed  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  ignorant,  except  at  comfortable  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  of  harassing  domestic  difiEculties. 

So  intensely  did  Paid  dislike  ’Stashie  that, 
if  Lydia  had  not  been  in  such  dire  need 
of  another  pair  of  hands  in  that  large 
house,  besides  her  own'  slender  ones,  or  if 
the  supply  from  Endbury  intelligence  of¬ 
fices  had  been  a  whit  less  unreliable  and 
uncertain,  she  would  not  have  felt  justified 
in  keeping  the  burly,  awkward  Celt,  in  spite 
of  her  own  affection.  As  it  w’as,  she  felt  guilty 
for  ’Stashie’s  presence  and  miserably  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  imcouth  conduct.  ’Stashie  was 
a  constant  point  of  friction  betw’een  husband 
and  wife;  and  Lydia  w’as  trying  with  des¬ 
perate  ingenuity  to  avoid  pioints  of  friction 
by  some  other  method  than  the  usual  End¬ 
bury  one  of  divided  interests.  Many  times 
she  lay  awake  at  night,  convinced  that  her 
duty  was  to  dismiss  Anastasia;  only  to  rise 
in  the  morning  equally  convinced  that 
things  without  her  would,  in  the  long  run, 
be  even  more  disagreeable  for  Paul  than 
they  were  now.  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
was  that  she  herself  was  a  very  incompe¬ 
tent  F>erson,  she  was  remorsefully  sure  of 
that;  although  her  mother  and  Marietta 


and  Paul’s  aunt  all  told  her  that  she  need 
expect  nothing  during  the  first  year  of  i 
baby’s  life  but  one  wretched  round  of  do. 
mestic  confusion. 

Lydia  did  not  find  it  so.  She  was  im> 
mensely  occupied,  it  is  true;  for,  though 
Ariadne  was  a  strong,  healthy  child  who 
spent  most  of  her  time,  so  her  grandmotho 
complained,  in  sleeping,  to  Lydia’s  mote 
intimate  contact  with  the  situation  that 
seemed  to  be  more  things  to  be  done  for 
the  baby  in  addition  to  the  usual  cares  of 
housekeeping  than  could  p>ossibly  be  crowd¬ 
ed  into  twenty-four  hours.  And  yet  she 
was  happier  during  those  six  mond^  than 
ever  before  in  her  life — happier  than  she 
had  ever  dreamed  any  one  could  be.  She 
step'ped  about  incessantly  from  one  task 
to  another,  and  was  very  tired  at  night, 
but  there  was  no  nervous  strain  on  her,  and 
she  had  no  moments  of  blasting  skeptidsB 
as  to  the  value  of  her  labors.  Everything 
she  did,  even  to  the  most  menial  task  con¬ 
nected  with  the  baby,  was  dignified  to  her 
mind  by  its  usefulness. 

She  found  also  that  she  w’as  able  so  to 
systematize  and  organize  her  work  that  she 
was  always  ahead  of  it.  Paul  was  obliged 
to  alter  Ws  judgment  of  her  as  impractkil 
and  incapable — ^although,  of  course,  the 
dearest  and  sweetest  of  little  wives— lot 
nothing  could  have  been  more  competat 
than  the  way  she  managed  the  baby  and 
her  simple  housekeeping.  Indeed,  tlwe 
came  to  the  young  husband’s  mind  not  in¬ 
frequently,  and  always  with  a  slight  aroma 
of  bitterness,  the  conviction  that  Lydia  was 
perfectly  able  to  do  whatever  she  reaDy 
wished  to  do  and  considered  important; 
and  that  previous  conditions  must  have 
been  due  to  her  unwillingness  to  set  hersdf 
seriously  at  the  problems  before  her.  It 
was  a  new  theory  about  his  wife’s  characUf, 
which  the  intelligent  young  man  laid  by  on 
a  mental  shelf  for  future  use  after  this  pen- 
od  of  intense  domesticity  should  be  pa^ 

At  present  he  accepted  thankfuUy  hi 
clean  house  and  his  savory  food,  was  not  too 
much  put  out  by  ’Stashie’s  eccentiici^ 
since  there  was  no  one  but  the  immediate 
family  to  see  them,  and  rejoiced  vnth  a 
whimsical  tenderness  in  Lydia’s  passicm  of 
satisfaction  with  her  baby.  He  saw  so  to- 
tle  of  the  droll,  sleeping,  eating  little  mte 
that  he  could  not  as  yet  take  it  very  s«- 
ously  for  kis  baby.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  happy  half-year  for  him  too.  He  vu 
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much  moved  and  pleased  by  Lydia’s  joy. 
He  had  meant  to  make  his  wife  happy. 

Lydia  herself  was  transported  by  the 
mere  physical  intoxication  of  new  mother- 
IkxxI,  a  potion  more  exciting,  so  her  much- 
experienced  physician  said,  than  any  \^•ine 
ever  fermented.  She  hung  over  her  sleep>- 
ing  baby,  poring  upon  the  exquisite  fineness 
ot  the  skin,  upon  the  rosy  little  mouth,  still 
spiriting  comically  at  an  imaginary  meal, 
i^wn  die  dimpled,  fragile  hands,  upon  the 
peaceful  relaxation  of  the  body,  till  the 
very  trusting,  appealing  essence  of  baby¬ 
hood  flooded  her  senses  like  a  strong  drug. 
And  when  the  child  was  awake,  and  she 
could  bathe  the  much-creased  little  body 
and  handle  the  soft  arms,  and  drop  p)assion- 
ate  kisses  on  the  satin-smooth  skin,  and 
mb  her  cheek  on  the  downy  head,  she  found 
herself  sometimes  trembling  and  dizzy  with 
emotion.  She  felt  constantly  buoyed  up 
by  a  deep  trust  and  belief  in  life  which  she 
had  not  known  before.  The  huge  and 
steadying  continuity  of  existence  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  her  in  those  days.  It  was  a 
revelation  which  never  was  to  leave  her. 
She  outgrew  definitely  then  the  sense  of 
the  fragmentary  futility  of  living  which 
had  always  been,  unvoiced  but  intensely 
felt,  the  torment  of  her  earlier  life. 

“I  am  living!  I  am  living!”  she  told  her 
godfather  one  day,  holding  up  the  baby  to 
him,  “and  I  like  it  as  w’eU  as  I  thought  I 
should.” 

“Most  pjeople  do,”  he  informed  her, 
“when  they  get  a  p)eck  at  it.  It  generally 
takes  something  cataclysmic,  too,  to  tear 
them  loose  from  their  squirrel  cages — like 
babies  or  getting  convert^.” 

If  he  thought  that  early  marri^  life  could 
also  be  classed  among  these  beneficently 
uprooting  agencies,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself.  Lydia’s  marriage  had  been  emi¬ 
nently  free  from  disagreeable  shocks  or  sur¬ 
prises  and  amply  deserv’ed  to  be  called 
successful  in  the  usual  reasonable  and  mod¬ 
erate  application  of  that  adjective  to  mat¬ 
rimony;  but  there  was  not^g  in  it,  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  destroy,  even  temporarily,  any 
one’s  grasp  on  what  are  knowm  as  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life. 

The  doctor  considered,  and  added  to  his 
^t,sp)eech:  “Getting  converted  is  surer. 
Babies  grow  up.” 

Lydia  felt  that  her  godfather  was  right 
and  that  babies  gave  one  only  a  short  res¬ 
pite  when,  toward  spring,  she  observed  in 


all  the  inhabitants  of  her  world  repeated 
signs  of  uneasy  dissatisfaction  with  her 
“submergence  in  domesticity,”  as  Mrs. 
Emery  put  it  in  a  family  conclave.  Lydia 
recognized  with  a  rueful  smile  the  closing 
about  her  of  familiar  influences,  in  the 
very  choice  of  her  mother’s  words. 

Marietta  had  never  resumed  an  easy  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Hollisters  since  the  af¬ 
fair  of  the  dinner-party,  but  she  came  to 
call  at  not  infrequent  intervals,  and  Paul’s 
sister  dropp)ed  in  often.  Both  of  these 
ladies  were  loud  in  their  exhortations  to 
Lydia  not  to  allow  maternity  to  be  in  her 
life  the  encumbering,  unbeautifying,  too 
lengthy  episode  it  was  to  women  with  less 
force  of  character  than  their  own.  “You 
do  get  so  out  of  things,”  Madeleine  told  her, 
with  her  usual  breathless  italicizing,  “if 
you  stay  away  too  long.” 

Marietta  added  her  quota  of  exp)erienced 
wisdom  to  the  discussion:  “If  you  just 
hang  over  a  baby  all  the  time,  you  get  queer 
and  different.” 

Lydia’s  elder  brother  George,  the  rich 
one,  who  lived  in  Cleveland  and  manufac¬ 
tured  rakes  and  hoes,  WTOte  her  one  of  his 
very’  rare  family  letters  to  the  same  effect. 
Lyia  thought  it  likely  that  he  had  been 
moved  to  this  unusual  show  of  interest  in 
her  affairs  by  proddings  from  her  mother 
and  Marietta.  If  this  surmise  w’ere  correct, 
and  if  a  similar  request  had  gone  to  Henry, 
the  other  member  of  the  Emery  family,  the 
one  who  had  married  the  grocer’s  daughter, 
the  appieal  had  a  strikingly  different  effect. 
From  Oregon  came  an  impietuous,  slangily 
worded  exhortation  to  Lydia  not  to  make 
a  fool  of  herself  and  “  miss  the  best  fim  in 
life  to  live  up  to  the  tommy-rot  stand¬ 
ards  of  Endbury.”  The  Emerys  heard 
but  seldom  from  this  erring  son,  and 
Lydia,  who  had  been  but  a  child  when  he 
left  home,  had  never  before  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  him.  He  wTote  from  a  fruit-farm 
in  Oregon,  the  description  of  which,  on  the 
grandiloquent  letter-head,  gave  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  ampleness  and  prosperity  which  was 
not  contradicted  by  the  full-blooded  satis¬ 
faction  in  life  that  breathed  from  every 
line  of  the  breezy,  good-natured  letter.  The 
incident  stirred  Lydia’s  imagination.  It 
speke  of  a  wider  horizon,  a  fresher  air,  than 
that  about  her. 

During  this  time  Paul’s  attention  was 
concentrated  on  bringing  about  a  re-allot¬ 
ment  of  American  Electric  territory  in  the 
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Middle  West,  a  re-allotment  which  would 
add  several  busy  cities  to  his  district  and 
a  decided  difference  in  his  salary  and 
commissions.  He  worked  early  and  late  in 
the  Eodbuiy  office  and  made  many  trips 
into  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Lydia  had  tried  hard  to  get  from  him  in¬ 
formation  enough  to  understand  what  it 
was  all  about,  but  he  put  her  off  with  vague, 
fatigued  assurances  that  it  was  too  compli¬ 
cated  for  her  to  grasp,  or  for  him  to  go 
over  without  his  papers;  that  it  would  take 
him  too  long  to  e.xplain.  “  Oh,  it’s  all  right, 
Lydia!-  Just  you  trust  me!”  he  would  cry, 
with  a  Ifint  of  vexation,  as  if  he  felt  that 
questions  from  her  could  only  mean  sus¬ 
picion. 

Lydia’s  tentative  efforts  to  construct  a 
bridge  between  her  w’orld  and  his  met  con  ¬ 
stantly  with  this  ill  success.  She  had  had 
so  little  training  in  bridge-building,  she 
thought  sadly. 

Om  evening  that  spring,  such  a  futile  at- 
tenq)t  of  hers  was  interrupted  by  the'son  of 
one  of  their  neighbors,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
who  had  just  been  given  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  father’s  business.  As  he  strolled 
up  to  their  veranda  steps,  Lydia  looked  up 
from  the  dress  she  was  enlarging  for  the 
rapi^y  growing  baby,  and  reflected  that 
astcmishingly  rapid  growth  is  the  law  of  all 
heahhy  youth.  The  tall  boy  looked  al¬ 
most  ludicrous  to  her  in  his  ultra-correct 
man’s  outfit,  so  vividly  did  she  recall  him, 
three  or  four  years  before,  in  short  trou¬ 
sers  and  round-collared  shirt-w’aists.  His 
smooth,  rosy  face  had  still  the  downy 
bloom  of  adolescence. 

“How’d  do,  Walter,”  said  Paul,  glancing 
up  frwn  a  pile  of  blue-prints. 

“Evening,”  answer^  the  boy,  nodding 
and  sitting  down  on  the  top  step  with  one 
knee  up.  “D’you  mind  if  I  smoke,  Mrs. 
Hollister?” 

“Not  at  all,”  she  answered  gravely,  amus¬ 
ed  by  the  elaborate  carelessness  with  which 
he  handled  his  new  pipe. 

“What  you  working  on,  Hollister?”  he 
went  on,  with  the  maimer  of  one  old  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  another.  Lydia  hid  a  smile. 
SI*  found  him  delicious.  She  began  to 
think  how  she  could  make  Dr.  Melton  laugh 
byW  account  of  Walter  the  Man. 

lay-out  of  the  new  power-house, 
EUiott-Gridley  works  in  Urbana,”  answered 
Paul,  in  a  straightforward,  reasonable  tone, 
a  hide  absent. 


Lydia  stopped  smiling.  It  was  a  tone  he 
had  never  used  to  answer  any  business 
question  she  had  ever  put  to  him.  “I’m 
figuring  on  their  generators,”  he  went  on  in 
explanation. 

“Big  contract?”  asked  Walter. 

“  Two  thousand  kilowatt,”  answered  Paul. 

\The  boy  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
to  exclaim,  “Gee!  I  didn’t  suppose  they 
had  the  cash.” 

“They  haven’t,”  said  Paul. 

“Oh,  chattel-mortgage?”  surmised  the 
other. 

“Lease-contract,”  Paul  corrected.  “That 
doesn’t  have  to  be  recorded.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  recording  it? ” 

“Afraid  of  their  credit.  They  don’t  want 
Dun’s  sending  all  over  creation  that  they 
have  chattel-mortgages  on  their  equipment, 
do  they?”  > 

“No,  sure!  I  see.”  The  boy  grasped 
the  other’s  meaning  with  a  quick  nod. 
After  an  instant’s  pause,  “Well,  that’s  one 
way  of  gettin’  roimd  it!”  he  said  admir¬ 
ingly. 

Lydia  had  laid  down  her  work  and  was 
looking  intently  at  her  two  comj)anions. 
At  this  she  gave  a  stifled  exclamation  which 
made  the  boy  turn  his  head.  “Say,  Mrs. 
Hollister,  aren’t  you  looking  kind  o’  pale, 
this  evening?”  he  asked.  “These  first  hot 
nights  do  take  it  out  of  a  person,-  don’t 
they?  Mr.  Hollister  ought  to  take  you  up 
to  the  lake  for  a  holiday.  Momma ’d  take 
care  of  the  baby  for  you  and  welcome. 
She’s  crazy  about  babies.”  He  was  again 
the  overgrown  schoolboy  whom  Lydia 
knew. 

The  conversation  drifted  to  indifferent 
topics.  Lydia  did  not  take  her  usual  cheer¬ 
ful  share  in  it,  and  when  their  caller  had 
gone  Paul  inquired  if  she  really  w’ere  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  heat. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said.  “You  know  I  don’t 
mind  hot  weather.” 

“You  didn’t  say  much  when  Walter  was 
here,  and  I - ” 

“I  was  ihinkingl"  Lydia  broke  in.  “I 
was  thinking  that  I  couldn’t  understand  a 
word  you  and  Walter  were  saying  any  more 
than  if  you  w’ere  talking  Hebrew.  I  was 
thinking  that  that  little  boy  knows  more 
about  your  business  than  I  do.” 

Paul  did  not  attempt  to  deny  this,  though 
he  laughed  at  her  dramatic  accent.  “Sure 
he  does!  And  about  how  to  tie  a  four-in- 
hand  and  w’hat’s  the  best  stud  to  w'ear  in 
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the  back  of  a  collar  and  where  to  buy  socks. 
What’s  that  to  you?” 

Lydia  looked  at  him  with  quivering, 
silent  lips. 

He  answered  with  heat:  “Why,  look-y- 
here,  Lydia,  supp>ose  I  were  a  doctor — you 
wouldn’t  expect  to  know  how  many  grains 
of  morphine  I  used  in  every  case  of - ” 

“  But  Dr.  Melton  is  a  doctor,  and  I  know 
lots  of  what  he  thinks  of  as  he  lives,  day 
after  day — there  are  other  things  than  tech¬ 
nical  details  —  other  problems  —  human 
things.  Why,  for  instance,  there’s  one 
question  that  torments  him  all  the  time — 
how  much  it’s  right  to  humor  people  who 
aren’t  sick,  but  tl^k  they  are.  He  talks  to 
me  a  great  deal  about  such - ” 

Paul  laughed  again,  as  he  gathered  up 
his  blue-prints.  “Well,  I  can’t  think  of  any 
problem  that  torments  me  but  the  ever¬ 
lasting  one  of  how  to  sell  more  generators 
than  my  competitors.  Come  on  indoors, 
honey.  I’ve  got  to  have  more  light  if  I  fin¬ 
ish  these  to-night.” 

His  accent  was  evidently  intended  to  end 
the  discussion,  and  Lydia  allowed  it  to  do  so, 
although  the  incident  was  one  she  could  not 
put  out  of  her  mind.  She  watched  Walter 
going  back  and  forth  to  Endbury  in  the 
same  trolley  with  Paul  with  a  jealousy  the 
absurdity  of  which  she  herself  realized,  and 
she  listened  with  a  p>ainful  intentness  to 
the  boy’s  talk  during  his  occasional  idling 
sojourns  on  their  veranda  steps. 

One  evening  when  he  came  lounging  over, 
she  was  busy  indoors,  but  later  she  stepped 
to  the  door  in  time  to  hear  Paul  say,  laugh¬ 
ing,  “Well,  for  all  that,  he’s  not  so  good  as 
Wellman  Phelps’s  stenographer.” 

“How  so?”  asked  the  boy,  alert  to  ap¬ 
preciate  a  pleasantry  from  his  elder. 

“Why,  Phelps  carries  this  fellow  round 
with  him  everywhere  he  goes — has  had  him 
for  years — and  twice  a  week  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  say,  ‘Say,  Fred,  write  my  wife, 
will  you?’” 

His  listener  broke  into  a  peal  of  boyish 
laughter.  “Pretty  good!"  he  applauded  the 
joke. 

“It’s  a  fact,”  Paul  went  on.  “Fred 
writes  it  and  signs  it  and  sends  it  off. 
Phelps  never  has  to  bother  his  head  about 
it.” 

Lydia  stepp>ed  back  into  the  darkness  of 
the  hall. 

She  had  never  felt  more  helplessly  her  re¬ 
moteness  from  her  husband’s  world  than 


during  that  spring.  It  w’as  a  sentimot 
which  Paul  apparently  did  not  rcciprocatt 
In  spite  of  his  detach^  manner  about  most 
domestic  questions,  he  had  as  definite  ideas 
as  every  one  else  about  his  wife’s  resuiq). 
tion  of  her  social  duties.  It  made  him  un¬ 
easy  to  be,  as  he  put  it,  losing  a  pant  in 
the  game.”  The  matter  was  finally  com- 
prornised  by  Lydia’s  accepting  a  number  oi 
invitations  for  the  latter  prart  of  the  season, 
although  this  necessitated,  much  to  her  dis¬ 
tress,  the  weaning  of  Ariadne  at  a  rathe 
early  age.  She  also  gave  a  series  of  recep¬ 
tions  in  May.  They  were  not  by  a  hair 
nor  a  jot  nor  a  tittle  to  be  distinguislMd 
from  their  predecessors  of  the  year  bcfoit 
As  they  seemed  hardly  adequate,  Lydia 
suggested  half-heartedly  that  they  gi\-e  a 
diimer-party,  but  Paul  replied:  “With 
’Stashie  to  p>our  soup  down  people’s  bads 
and  ask  them  how  their  baby’s  whooping- 
cough  is,  as  she  passes  the  potatoes?” 

The  hot  weather  came  with  the  rush  that 
was  alw’ays  so  unexpected  and  so  invaiubk, 
and  another  season  was  over. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

“thkough  pity  and  terror  effectinca 

PURIFICATION  OF  THE  HEART” 

ONE  hot  day  in  August,  Ariadne  sfcpt 
later  than  usual,  and  when  she  woke  igi 
was  quite  imlike  her  usual,  active,  rompag 
self.  Her  round  face  was  deeply  flushed, 
and  she  lay  listless  in  her  little  bed,  r- 
pulsing  with  a  feeble  fretfulness  every  it* 
tempt  to  give  her  food.  Lydia’s  heart  swell¬ 
ed  so  that  she  was  choked  with  its  palpita¬ 
tions.  Paul  was  out  of  town.  She  was  akne 
in  the  house  except  for  her  servant  To 
that  ignorant,  warm  heart  she  turned  witi 
an  inexpressible  thankfulness.  “Ok 
’Stashie!  *Stashi^’*  she  called,  in  a  voce 
which  brought  the  other  clattering  up  the 
stairs.  “The  baby — look  at  the  baby- 
and  she  won’t  touch  her  bottle!” 

The  tragic  change  in  the  Irishwomin’s 
face  as  she  looked  at  their  darling,  the  an¬ 
guished  community  of  feeling — there  ^ 
instantly  a  bond  for  the  two  women 
wonderfully  ignored  all  the  dividing  difle- 
ences  between  them.  Lydia  felt  herself— *5 
she  rarely  did — not  alone.  It  brou^» 
wild  comfort  into  her  tumult.  The  othff 
turned  and  ran  back  down  the  stairs—  h* 
’phone  th’  little  ould  doctor!”  she  called. 
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Lydia  ran  to  catch  up  Ariadne.  The 
child  turned  from  her  mother  with  a  moan 
and  closed  her  eyes.  A  moment  later,  to 
Lydia’s  terror,  she  had  simk  into  a  stupor. 

The  doctor  found  the  mistress  and  maid 
hanging  over  the  baby’s  bed  wth  white 
faces,  Iwnd  in  hand  like  sisters.  He  examin¬ 
ed  the  child  silently,  looking  at  the  clinical 
thermometer  with  a  face  of  inscrutable 
blankness,  and  then  drew  Lydia  from  the 
room.  In  the  hall  he  cast  at  her  a  look  of 
almost  angry  exhortation  to  summon  her 
strength. 

“Ariadne’s  very  sick.  I  oughtn’t  to  have 
allowed  you  to  wean  her  with  hot  weather 
coming  on.  You’d  better  wire  Paul.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  not  blenching.  “What 
else  can  I  do?” 

“’Phone  to  the  hospital  for  a  trained 
nurse,  start  some  water  boiling  to  sterilize 
things,  and  get  somebody  here  in  a  hurry 
to  go  to  the  nearest  drug-store  for  me.  ill 
go  back  to  her  now.” 

“Is  she — is  she — dangerously — ”  ask¬ 
ed  Lydia  in  a  low,  steady  voice. 

“Yes,  she  is,”  he  said  unsparingly. 

The  telegram  Lydia  sent  her  husband 
read:  “Ariadne  taken  very  sick.  Dr.  Mel¬ 
ton  says  dangerously.  He  thinks  she  does 
not  suffer  much,  though  she  seems  to.  W'hen 
shall  I  expect  you?” 

The  answer  she  received  in  a  few  hours 
read:  “Have  two  nurses.  Get  Jones, 
Cleveland,  consultation.  Impossible  to 
leave.” 

It  was  handed  her  as  she  was  running  up 
the  stairs  with  a  pitcher  of  hot  water.  She 
read  it,  as  she  did  everything  that  day,  in 
dream-like  rapidity,  and  showed  it  to  Dr. 
Melton  without  comment.  He  handed  it 
back  without  a  word.  Later  he  turned 
from  the  little  bed  to  say  irrelevantly: 
“Petersen  of  Toledo  w’ould  be  better  than 
Jones  if  I  have  to  have  anybody.  But  so 
far  it’s  simple — damnably  simple.” 

He  was  obliged  to  leave  for  a  time  after 
tlus,  called  by  a  patient  at  the  point  of 
death.  That  seem^  quite  natural  to  Lydia. 
Death  was  thick  in  the  air.  He  left  the 
baby  to  a  clear-eyed,  impersonal,  trained 
nurse,  on  whom  Ly^a  waited  slavishly, 
sittmg  motionless  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
until  sent  for  something,  and  then  flying 
uselessly  ujjon  her  errand.  She  could  not 
nw  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  little  figure 
jnth  the  flushed  cheeks,  moving  her  head 
Wk  and  forth  on  the  pillow  and  gazing 


about  with  bright,  unseeing  eyes.  As  night 
came  on,  the  baby  began  to  give,  in  a  voice 
not  her  own,  little  piteous  cries  of  stiffering, 
or  strange,  delirious  mockeries  of  her  pretty 
laughter  and  quaint,  unintelligible,  prat¬ 
tling  talk.  Once,  as  the  long,  hot  night 
stcM^  still,  she  called  out  quite  clearly, 
“Mama!  Mama!”  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  said  the  word. 

Lydia  sprang  up  and  rushed  toward  the 
bed  like  an  insane  person,  her  arms  out¬ 
stretched,  her  eyes  glittering.  Dr.  Melton 
did  not  forbid  her  to  take  up  her  child,  but 
he  said  in  a  neutral  tone,  “It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  her  to  lie  quiet.” 

Lydia  stopped  short,  shuddering.  The 
doctor  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  his  little 
patient.  After  a  moment  the  mother  went 
slowly  back  to  her  seat.  “Hand  me  the 
thermometer,”  said  the  doctor  to  the  nurse. 

In  the  early  morning  came  a  telegram 
from  Paul:  “Wire  me  frequently  baby’s 
condition.  Spare  no  expense  in  treatment.” 

Lydia  answered:  “.Ariadne  slightly  worse. 
Doctor  says  crisis  in  three  dajrs.”  This 
time  her  message  was  within  ten  words, 
like  his  own.  She  despatched  him  there¬ 
after  a  bulletin  every  four  or  five  hours. 
They  ran  mostly  to  the  .effect  that  Ariadne 
was  about  the  same. 

The  doctor  came  and  went,  the  nurses  re¬ 
lieved  each  other,  the  telephone  rang  for 
the  inquiries  of  the  family.  Flora  Burgess 
called  once  a  day  to  get  the  news  from 
’Stashie.  Lydia  was  slave  to  the  nurses. 
’Stashie  was  the  only  p>erson  who  paid  the 
least  attention  to  her.  ’Stashie  made  her 
eat,  ’Stashie  saw  to  it  that  once  or  twice  she 
lay  down,  ’Stashie  combed  her  hair  and 
bathed  her  white  face;  most  of  all,  ’Stashie 
went  about  with  eyes  which  reflected  faith¬ 
fully  the  suffering  in  Lydia’s  own.  She 
said  very  little,  but,  as  they  passed,  the  two 
women  sometimes  exchanged  brief  words. 

“Niver  you  think  it  possible.  Mis’  Hol¬ 
lister.” 

“No,”  Lydia  would  answer  resolutely, 
“it’s  not  possible.” 

But  as  the  hours  filed  past,  the  doctor 
told  her  bluntly  that  it  would  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible.  “There’s  just  a  ^hting  chance,”  he 
added  relentlessly.  “If  I  hadn’t  been  such 
a  fool  as  to  let  you  wean  her - ” 

There  was  in  his  manner  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  usual  tenderness  to  his  g(^child. 
He  was  the  physician  wholly.  Lydia  was 
grateful  for  this.  She  could  not  have  borne 
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a  kind  touch  then  .  .  .  but  she  was  hor¬ 
ribly  alone. 

No,  not  alone!  There  was  always 
'Stashie,  silent  ’Stashie  with  red  eyes,  her 
heart  bleeding.  But  even  ’Stashie’s  loyal 
heart  could  not  know  all  the  bitterness  of 
Lydia’s.  ’Stashie’s  breasts  did  not  swell 
and  throb  as  if  in  mockery.  ’Stashie  did 
not  hear  over  and  over:  “If  she  had  not 
been  weaned - ” 

On  the  night  and  near  the  hour  when  the 
crisb  was  expected,  Lydia  w'as  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  where  she  had  installed  an  oil 
stove.  She  w’as  heating  w’ater  needed  for 
some  of  the  processes  of  the  sick-room.  It 
had  begim  to  steam  up  in  the  thick,  hot 
night  air,  was  singing  loudly,  and  would 
boil  in  an  instant.  She  sat  looking  at  it  in 
her  tense,  trembling  quiet.  There  was  no 
light  but  the  blue  ^me  of  the  stove. 

Suddenly  there  rang  loudly  in  her  ears 
the  question  to  which  she  had  deafened  her¬ 
self —  “What  if  Ariadne  should  die?’’ 
She  looked  down  into  the  black  abyss  from 
which  she  had  wilfully  turned  away  her 
eyes  and  saw  that  it  was  fathomless.  A 
throe  of  revolt  and  hatred  shook  her.  She 
bowed  her  head  to  her  knees,  racked  by  an 
anguish  compared  to  which  the  torture  of 
childbirth  was  as  nothing;  and  out  of  this 
deathly  pain  came  forth,  as  in  childbirth, 
something  alive — a  vision  as  swift,  as  pass¬ 
ing,  as  a  glimpse  into  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
a  blinding  certainty  of  the  immensity  of  the 
whole  of  which  she  and  Ariadne  were  a 
part,  of  the  sacredness  of  life,  w’hich  was 
to  be  lived  sacredly,  even  if - 

She  raised  her  head,  living  a  more  exalted 
instant  than  she  had  ever  dreamed — 
The  water  broke  into  quick,  dancing  bub¬ 
bles.  In  a  jjeriod  of  time  incalculably  short, 
transfiguration  had  come  to  her. 

The  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall 
opened,  and  Doctor  Melton’s  light,  uneven 
footstep  echoed  back  of  her.  She  did  not 
turn.  He  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder.  It 
was  trembling  and,  with  a  wonderful  con¬ 
sciousness  of  endless  courage,  she  turned  to 
comfort  him.  His  lips  were  twitching  so 
that  for  an  instant  he  could  not  speak. 
Then,  “She’ll  pull  through.  I’m  pretty 
sure  now  she’ll — ’’  he  got  out,  and  leaned 
against  the  w'all. 

Lydia  took  him  into  a  protecting  em¬ 
brace  as  though  it  were  his  baby  w’ho  had 
turned  back  from  the  gates  of  death.  She 
had  come  into  a  larger  heritage.  She  was 


mother  to  all  that  suffered.  Looking  down 
on  the  head  which  lay  on  her  bosom,  she 
noticed  how’  white  the  hair  was.  He  was 
an  old  man — her  godfather;  he  had  been  on 
a  long  strain. 

He  looked  up  at  her.  And  then  it  was 
over.  He  had  mastered  himself  and  grasp¬ 
ed  the  handle  of  the  basin.  “How  long 
has  this  been  boiling?  ”  he  asked. 

Lydia  pointed  to  her  watch  hanging  on 
the  wall.  “Three  minutes  by  that,”  she 
said.  “  May  I  leave  to  tell  ’Stashie?  ” 

The  doctor  nodded  absently. 

Neither  spoke  of  Paul. 

Lydia  hurried  across  the  dark,  silent 
house  with  swift  sureness.  The  happiness 
she  was  about  to  confer  cast  a  radiana 
upon  her.  She  touched  the  door  to  the 
servant’s  room  and  ran  her  fingers  li^tly 
over  it  to  find  the  knob.  Faint  as  the  noise 
was,  it  was  answered  by  a  stir  inside.  There 
was  a  thud  of  bare  feet  and  a  quick  rush. 
Lydia  felt  the  door  swing  op>en  before  her 
in  the  darkness  and  sp>oke  quickly  to  the 
trembling,  breathing  form  she  divined  there. 
“  The  doctor  says  she’s  safe.” 

Strong  arms  were  about  her,  hot  tears, 
not  her  own,  rained  down  on  her  face.  B^ 
fore  she  knew  it,  she  was  swept  to  her 
knees,  where,  locked  in  the  other’s  close 
embrace,  she  felt  the  big  heart  thump  loud 
against  her  own  and  heard  go  up  abow 
her  a  wild:  “Oh,  God!  Oh,  Mary  Mother! 
Oh,  Christ!  Oh,  Mary  Mother!  Glory  be 
to  God!  Hail,  Mary  Mother  of  God! 
Thanks  be  to  G<xll  Thanks  l)e - ” 

Kneeling  there  in  the  blackness,  with  her 
serv'ant’s  arms  about  her,  Lydia  thought  it 
the  first  prayer  she  had  ever  heard. 

Ariadne  grew  well  with  the  miraculoui 
rapidity  of  children,  and  when  Paul  came 
back  was  almost  herself  again,  if  a  Kttk 
thinner.  It  was  upon  Lydia  that  Paul’s 
eyes  fastened — Lydia,  veiy  white,  her  face 
almost  translucent,  her  starry  eyes  contra¬ 
dicting  the  tremor  of  her  lips.  He  drew 
her  to  him  in  a  close,  affectionate,  startled 
embrace,  crying  out:  “Why,  Lydia  dar¬ 
ling,  you  look  as  though  you’d  been  drawn 
through  a  knot-hole!  This  has  been  harder 
on  you  than  on  the  baby.  What  wore  yM 
out  so?  I  thought  you  had  tw’o  nurses!” 

He  looked  closely  into  her  face,  seeiiig 
more  changes.  “Why,  you  poor,  poor, 
poor  darling!”  he  said  compassionately. 
“You  look  positively  years  older.” 
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I  “Oh,  I  am  that,  she  told  him,  oddly 

;  enough,  he  thought,  exultantly. 

i  He  expostulate  with  her  lovingly :  “You 

1  just  shouldn’t  allow  yourself  to  get  so 

wrought  up  over  Ariadne!  You’ll  wear 
5  yourself  out.  What  earthly  use  did  it  do 

the  baby?  Sickness  is  a  matter  for  profes- 
5  aonals,  I  tell  you  whatt  You  had  the  two 

nurses  and  your  precious  old  doctor.  What 
a  more  could  be  done?  That’s  what  I  felt, 

e  I  knew  well  enough  there  wasn’t  an  earthly 

thing  I  could  do  to  help.” 

Lydia  looked  at  him  so  strangely  that  he 
noticed  it.  “Oh,  of  course,  I  could  have 
it  been  company  for  you.  But  that  was  the 

s  only  thing.  Besides,  you  had  ’Stashie  to 

t  wait  on  you.” 

I  “Yes,  I  had  ’Stashie,”  admitted  Lydia, 

y  Paul  perceived  uneasily  some  enigmatic 

ic  quality  in  her  quiet  answer  and  went  on: 

jt  “Now  Lyddie,  don’t  go  making  yourself 

out  a  martyr  because  I  didn’t  come  back. 

a  You  know  I’d  have  come  from  the  ends  of 

Yt  the  earth  to  nurse  her,  if  we’d  had  to  do 

t  that.  But  thank  the  Lord  I  make  money 

enough  to  do  better  by  the  little  tad  than 
s,  that!” 

^  “Suppose  I  had  gone  to  the  theatre  that 

a  night?”  asked  Lydia  slowly.  “There  was 

a  nothing  I  could  do  here.” 

jd  Paul  looked  justifiably  aggrieved.  “  Good 

\t  Lord,  Lydia!  I  wasn’t  off  amusing  myself, 

s!  I  was  doing His  sp>ecial  accent 

be  for  the  word  was  never  more  pronounced. 

kJ!  I  “Making  money  to  pay  for  the  nurses  that 
saved  her  life,”  he  ended.  His  conviction 
Iff  1  of  the  unanswerable  force  of  this  statement 

it  j  put  him  again  in  a  good  humor:  “Now,  lit- 

i  tie  madam,  you  listen  to  me.  You’re  going 

to  take  a  junketing  honeymoon  off  with  me 
HB  or  I’ll  know  the  reason  why.  I’m  going  to 

me  I  take  you  up  to  Put-In  Bay  for  a  vacation ! 

tie  I  Pretty  near  all  our  card-club  gang  are  there, 

il’i  I  and  we’ll  have  a  gay  old  time  and  cheer 

jct  r  you  up.  I’ll  bet  you  worried  yourself  half 

la-  I  sick,  didn’t  you,  now?” 
vw  I  During  this  speech  Lydia  stood  leaning 
led  against  him,  feeling  the  cloth  of  his  sleeve 

lar-  rough  on  her  bare  forearm,  feeling  the  stir 

am  and  life  of  his  body,  the  warmth  of  his 

der  breath  on  her  face.  She  had  an  impulse  to 

yet  scream  wildly  to  him,  as  though  to  make 

’’  him  hear  and  stop  and  turn,  before  he  fi- 

ang  nally  disappeared  from  her  sight;  and  she 

oor,  him  dumbly.  There  were  no  words 

dy.  fo  tell  him — he  had  not  been  there — he 

^  could  never  know. 


,She  moved  away  and  rearranged  the 
flowers  in  a  vase.  “Oh,  yes,  I  worried,  of 
course.  The  baby  was  awfully  sick  for 
three  days.” 

Paul  was  unpacking  his  suit-case.  “Don’t 
they  get  over  things  quickly?”  he  com¬ 
ment^,  looking  around  at  the  baby.  “To 
see  her  creeping  round  like  a  little  hop-toad 
and  squeaking  that  rubber  bunny — why,  I 
declare  I  can’t  believe  she’s  had  anything 
the  matter  with  her.  I  guess  you  and  the 
doctor  lost  your  nerve.” 

Three  or  four  days  later  he  was  called 
away  again.  Their  regular  routine  began. 
Ariadne  grew  fast,  constantly  developing 
new  faculties.  By  the  autumn  she  was  no 
longer  a  baby,  but  a  person.  The  young 
mother  felt  the  same  mysterious  forces  of 
change  and  growth  worWng  irresistibly  in 
herself.  The  long  summer,  thoughtful  and 
solitary,  marked  the  end  of  one  period  in 
her  fife.  She  looked  forw'ard  shrinkingly  to 
the  winter.  What  wx)uld  happen  to  this 
new  self,  whose  growth  in  her  W'as  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  of  her  child? 

What  would  happen  next? 

CHAPTER  XXII 

A  BLACK  UILE-STOXE 

WHAT  happened  was,  in  the  first  week  of 
October,  the  sudden  death  of  her  father.  It 
was  sudden  only  to  his  wife  and  daughters, 
whom,  as  always,  the  judge  had  tried  to 
spare  at  all  costs  the  know  ledge  of  anything 
unpleasant.  Dr.  Melton  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  a  strong  man’s  incredulity  of  any¬ 
thing  for  him  to  fear  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  his  rep)eated  refusals  to  allow  his  wife 
or  daughters  to  be  warned  of  the  danger  of 
apoplexy.  Without  that  hypothesis  it 
seemed  incredible,  he  told  Mrs.  Sandworth, 
that  so  kind  a  man  could  be  so  cruel. 

Mrs.  Emery’s  attitude  was  a  revelation 
to  the  doctor — a  revelation  which  left  him 
almost  as  angrily  full  of  grief  as  she  w'as 
herself.  He  had  thought  best,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  disclose  to  her  the  substance  of  the 
several  conv'ersations  he  had  had  with  his 
dead  friend  on  the  subject  of  finances.  With 
two  prosperous  sons,  the  widow  would  be 
well  taken  care  of.  But  when  Mrs.  Emery, 
divining  the  truth  with  an  awiul  intuition, 
came  fl>ing  to  him  after  the  settlement,  he 
was  not  proof  against  the  fury  of  her  inter¬ 
rogations. 
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“There  is  nothing  left,”  she  began,  burst¬ 
ing  into  his  office,  “but  the  house,  which 
h*  a  mortgage,  and  the  insurance — noth¬ 
ing!  Nothing!” 

The  doctor  thought  bitterly  that  it  was 
soon  for  her  to  be  resentful. 

“Had  the  judge  lost  any  money,  do  you 
know?  ”  she  went  on. 

“No,  I  think  not.” 

“  But  where — what — we  had  at  one  time 
five  thousand  dollars  at  least  in  the  sav¬ 
ings-banks.  I  hapf)ened  to  know  of  that 
small  account.  I  supposed  of  course  there 
was  more.  There  is  no  trace  of  even  that, 
the  administrator  says.” 

“That  went  into  the  extra  expenses  of 
the  year  Lydia  made  her  debut.  And  her 
wedffing  cost  a  great  deal,  he  told  me — 
and  her  trousseau — and  other  exp>enses — ” 
Used  as  the  doctor  was  to  the  universal 
custom  of  divided  interests  among  his  well- 
to-do  patients,  it  did  not  seem  too  strange 
to  him  to  be  giving  information  about  her 
own  affairs  to  this  gray-haired  matron.  She 
was  not  the  first  widow  to  whom  he  had 
been  forced  to  break  bad  news  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  business. 

Mrs.  Emery  stared  at  him,  her  dry  lips 
apart,  a  glaze  over  her  eyes.  He  thought 
her  expression  strange.  As  she  said  nothing, 
he  added,  with  a  little  sour  pleasure  in  de¬ 
fending  his  dead  friend,  ev'en  if  it  should 
give  a  prick  to  a  survivor:  “The  judge 
was  so  scrupulously  honest,  you  know,  he 
was  never  v^ling  to  make  anything  on  the 
side,  as  the  phrase  goes.” 

The  widow  sat  down  and  stared  hard  at 
him.  It  came  to  him  that  she  did  not  see 
him  at  all,  but  rather  some  devastating  in¬ 
ner  sight  which  seared  her  heart,  but  from 
which  she  could  not  turn  away  her  eyes. 
He  himself  turned  away,  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  some  passion  within  her  beyond 
his  divination.  There  was  a  long  silence. 

Finally:  “That  was  the  reason  he  would 
not  stop  working,”  stated  the  w’oman,  in  a 
voice  w’hich  made  the  physician  whirl  about. 
He  looked  sharply  into  her  face,  and  what 
he  saw  there  took  him  in  one  stride  to  her 
side.  She  kept  her  stony  eyes  still  on  the 
place  where  he  had  been — eyes  that  saw' 
only,  as  though  for  the  first  time,  some  long 
procession  of  past  events. 

“I  see,”  she  went  on,  with  a  flat  intona¬ 
tion.  “He  could  not  stop.  That  was  the 
reason  he  w’ould  never  rest.” 

She  got  slow’ly  to  her  feet,  smoothing 


over  and  over  one  side  of  her  skirt  with  a  I  < 
strange,  automatic  gesture.  She  was  locA-  *  ' 

ing  full  into  the  doctor’s  face  now-.  “I  < 

have  killed  him,”  she  said  quietly,  and  fell  ' 

as  though  struck  down  by  a  blow  from 
behind. 

Her  long,  long  illness  w'as  spent  in  the 
Melton  house,  with  the  doctor  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  Julia  Sandworth,  utterly  devoted, 
constantly  at  hand.  The  old  Emery  house, 
the  outward  symbol  of  her  married  life, 
was  sold  and  the  big  “yard”  cut  up  into 
building  lots  before  she  was  able  to  sit  up. 

Lydia  came  frequently,  but,  acting  on  tfc 
doctor’s  express  command,  nev’er  brought 
Ariadne.  The  outbreaks  of  self-reproach 
and  embittered  grief  which  were  likely  to 
burst  upon  the  widow  even  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  her  quiet,  listless  days  were  not,  he 
said,  for  a  child  to  see  or  hear.  He  told 
Lydia  they  w’ere  delirious,  but  to  his  sister 
he  said  sadly  that  he  wished  they  were. 

“I  imagine  they  are  the  only  times  whoi 
she  comes  really  to  herself,”  he  added. 

The  especial  agony  for  the  sick  woman 
was  that  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
seemed  to  her  now  in  the  least  necessary. 

“Why,  if  I  had  only  known — if  I  had  only 
dreamed  how-  things  were — ”  she  cried  in¬ 
cessantly  to  those  about  her.  “What  did 
I  care  about  anything  compared  to  Nat!  I 
loved  my  husband!  If  any  one  had  given 
me  the  least  hint  it  was  so  serious — I  only 
did  all  those  things  because — because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do!  I  loved  Nat!  I 
w'ant  my  husband!” 

Used  as  he  was  to  pitiful  scenes  in  the 
life  of  suffering  humanity,  these  violent  out¬ 
breaks  made  an  almost  intolerably  pro-  | 
found  impression  upwn  the  doctor.  He  was 
like  a  sick  person  himself,  going  alx>ut  his 
practise  with  sunken  eyes  and  a  gray  face. 

His  need  for  sympathy  w’as  so  great  that  i 
he  abandoned  the  tacit  silence  about  the 
Emerys  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
Rankin  ever  since  Lydia’s  marriage  and, 
going  out  to  the  house  in  the  Black  Rock 
woo^,  unburdened  to  the  younger  man  the 
horror  of  his  heart. 

“She’s  literally  broken-hearted!”  he 
cried.  “She  is!  It’s  real!  And  what  has 
she  had  to  make  up  for  it?  Oh,  it’s  mon¬ 
strous  that  things  should  be  so!  She  keeps 
saying  over  something  that  rings  in  my 
ears  day  and  night.  That  gray-haired  wom¬ 
an,  a  human  being  my  own  age — the  silly, 
tragic,  childish  thing  she  keeps  saying— ‘I  ' 
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only  did  all  those  things  because  there  was 
nothing  else!’  Nothing  else!”  He  turned 
on  his  host  with  a  fierce :  “  Good  God,  she’s 
right!  What  else  was  there  ever  for  her — 

for  any  woman  like  her - ” 

“We  ought  to  share  more  evenly  with 
them  our  most  precious  possession,”  said 
Rankin. 

The  doctor  stared.  “You  mean - ” 

“I  mean  work.” 

The  word  echoed  in  a  long  silence. 

The  doctor  rose  to  go.  “  Generally  I  for¬ 
get  we’re  of  different  generations,”  he  said, 
with  apparent  irrelevance.  “But  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  it  keenly.” 

“Why  now,  especially? ”  Rankin  asked. 
“I’ve  stated  a  doctrine  that’s  yours  too.” 

“Yes,  it’s  mine — in  theory.  I  believe  in 
it  as  people  believe  in  Christianity — I’d  be 
equally  loath  to  see  anybody  doubt  it  or 
practise  it.  Ah,  I’m  a  fool.  Besides,  I  was 
bom  in  Kentucky!  And  I  am  sixty-seven 
years  old.”  He  shut  the  door  behind  him 
with  emphasis. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Bellevue  to  \isit 
Lydia.  Knowing  her  tender  heart,  he  had 
expected  to  see  her  drowned  in  grief.  Her 
dry-eyed  quiet  made  him  uneasy.  WTien  he 
found  her  that  morning,  with  Ariadne  on 
her  lap,  he  said  bluntly:  “Don’t  keep  the 
tears  back,  Lydia;  you  make  me  afraid.” 

She  gave  him  as  great  a  shock  of  surprise 
as  her  mother  had  done.  “If  I  could  cr>%” 
she  said  quietly,  smoothing  Ariadne’s  dark 
hair,  “it  would  be  because  I  feel  so  little 
sorrow.  I  do  not  miss  my  father  at  all — or 
hardly  at  all.” 

The  doctor  caught  at  his  chair  and  stared. 
“How  should  I?”  she  went  on  drearily. 
“I  almost  never  saw  him.  I  never  sp)oke 
to  him  about  anything  that  really  mattered. 
I  never  let  him  know  me.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  cried  the 
doctor.  “You  always  lived  at  home.” 

“I  never  lived  with  my  father.  He  was 
away  in  the  morning  before  I  got  up.  I 
was  away  or  occupied  in  the  evening  w'hen 
he  was  there.  On  Sundays  he  never  went  to 
church  as  mother  and  I  did — I  suppose,  now, 
because  he  had  some  other  religion  of  his 
own.  But  if  he  had,  I  never  knew  what  it 
was,  or  anything  else  that  was  in  his  mind 
«  heart.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 


could.  He  tried  to  love  me — ^he  was  so 
glad  to  see  me  when  I  got  home  from  Europe 
— that  makes  me  cry  to  remember! — but  he 
never  knew  anything  that  happened  to  me. 

I  told  you  before  how’,  when  I  had  pneu¬ 
monia  and  nearly  died,  mother  kept  it  from 
him  because  he  was  on  a  big  case.  It  was 
all  like  that  always.  He  was  never  to  know 
unless  it  happened  to  be  convenient.” 

Dr.  Melton  broke  in,  his  voice  imcertain, 
his  face  horrified.  “Lydia,  I  can  not  let  you 
goon.  You  shock  me!  You  are  cruelly  un¬ 
fair!  You  art  morbid.  I  knew  your  father 
intimately.  He  loved  you  beyond  expres¬ 
sion.  He  would  have  done  anything  for 
you.  But  his  profession  is  an  exacting  one! 
Put  yourself  in  his  place!  It’s  all  or  nothing 
in  the  law — as  in  business.” 

“When  you  bring  children  into  the  world 
you  exf)ect  them  to  cost  you  some  money, 
don’t  you?  You  know  you  mustn’t  let 
them  die  of  starvation — why  oughtn’t  you 
to  exj)ect  to  have, them  cost  you  some 
thought,  and  some  sharing  of  your  life  with 
them,  and  some  time — real  time — not  just 
scraps  that  you  can’t  use  for  business?” 

As  the  doctor  faced  her,  open-mouthed 
and  silent,  she  went  on,  still  dry-eyed,  but 
with  a  quaver  in  her  voice  that  was  like  a 
sob:  “But  oh!  the  wbrst  of  my  blame  is 
for  myself.  I  was  a  blind,  selfish,  self-cen¬ 
tered  egotist  .  .  .  poor  papa!  ....  I 
could  have  changed  things  if  I  had  only 
tried  harder!  I  am  paying  for  it  now.  I 
am  paying  for  it!” 

She  took  her  child  up  in  her  arms  and 
bent  her  head  over  the  dark,  silky  hair. 
She  whispered:  “It’s  not  that  I  have  lost 
my  father.  I  never  had  a  father — ^but  you !” 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  pressed  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  hard.  “And  my  poor  father  had  no 
daughter!” 

She  set  the  child  on  the  floor  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  almost  violent  and  cried  out  loudly, 
breaking  for  the  only  time  her  cheerless 
calm,  “And  now  it  is  too  late!” 

Ariadne  turned  her  rosy,  round  face  to 
her  mother’s,  startled,  almost  frightened. 

Lydia  knelt  down  and  put  her  arms  about 
the  child.  She  looked  solenmly  into  her 
godfather’s  eyes  and,  as  though  she  were 
taking  a  great  and  resolute  oath,  she  said: 
“But  it  is  not  too  late  for  Ariadne.” 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Squirrel  Cage  ’’  will  appear  in  the  March  number. 


CHARLTON  LAWRENCE  EDHOLM 


rHEY  have  bound  me  with  bridges, 
With  tunnels  burrowed  under  me! 
Incessant,  unresting. 

All  day  and  all  night 
Traffic  roars  over  me. 

And  my  uplook  to  the  blessed  sky 
Is  barred  with  girders,  cables,  stacks. 
My  banks,  with  docks  close  hedged. 
Inexorably 
Hem  me  in. 

Vacantly, 

Through  smoke  and  floating  smudge. 

The  Sun  looks  down  upon  me 

Like  the  bleared  eye  of  an  old,  old  man. 

No  outcast  of  the  gutters 

Slinks  by  more  soiled  than  I, 

Polluted  within  and  without ! 


But  on  my  shackled  breast  I  bear 
Com  and  iron,  lumber  and  coal. 

The  little  children  of  India  eat  of  my  wheat; 
My  lumber  shelters  the  stricken  of  Messina; 
Ten  million  wheels  are  set  a-whirl  with  my 
coal; 

The  iron  that  burdens  me  forms  a  ready  tool. 
Fit  for  the  hand  of  man. 


What  singer  can  sing  of  me  one  low-keyed  song? 
The  Hudson,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Nile, 
All  these,  all  these  have  their  poets. 

As  beautiful  women  their  lovers. 

Fringed  with  vineyards  and  stately  gardens, 
Castles  and  temples  are  their  jewels. 

And  song  is  theirs  by  right! 


But  I? 

Soiled  am  I  and  brackish 
As  sweat  on  the  brow  of  a  workman! 

But  the  broad  ships  that  weight  my  breast 
Are  like  iron  medals  with  these  words 
wrought: 

“FOR  SERVICE.” 

Therein  alone  is  my  glory: 

I  serve;  I  serve. 


m  HEAD  WAS  ALL  RIGHT,  ’CEPT  FUR  ITS  BEIN’  IN 
SYMPATHY  ’ITH  lUS  STUMMICK. 


lOODNESS  me!  If  I  didn’t  come 

Gnigh  furgittin’  the  very  thing  I 
was  most  set  on  tellin’  you.  It 
—  I  makes  me  scairt,  it  does,  to  dis- 
remember  so.  Tildy  says  to  me  a  while 
back,  says  she:  “Ma,  you  ain’t  got  no 
more  mem’ry  ’n  that  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
that  c’n  never  rec’lect  where  she’s  laid  her 
last  aig.”  I’d  certain ’y ’d  ’a’  bo.xed  Tildy’s 
ears  good  fur  that,  but  she  dodged  an’  run, 
an’  then  I  couldn’t  chase  her  fur  laughin’. 

But  that  ain’t  nothin’  to  do  ’ith  the  Tup- 
pers— Seth  an’  Si.  They  lived  near  neigh¬ 
bors  t’  us  fur  more  ’n  thirty  years,  an’  some 
ways  they  seemed  like  kin.  Your  uncle 
al’ays  set  more  store  by  Seth  than  Si,  fur 
some  reason  or  ’nother,  but  I  liked  Si  best, 
maybe  ’cause  he  kinder  needed  likin’  most. 
Sometimes  when  they’d  git  to  goin’  it  hot 
an’  heavy,  like  Henry  Clay  an’  Dan’l  Web¬ 
ster,  hours  at  a  time,  over  that  foolish  red 
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schoolhouse  that  none  of  us  ever  seen,  yoiu: 
uncle  an’  I’d  git  into  a  kind  of  au.\il’ry  de¬ 
bate  as  to  which  of  ’em  oughter  win. 

Once  Seth  an’  Si  stoppied  arguin’  to  listen 
to  us  discussin’  their  faults  an’  their  virtues 
—mostly  their  faults,  it  was — an’  the’  was 
only  the  fence  between  us,  an’  I  never  was 
so  mortified!  After  that  I’d  never  argue 
agin,  ’cept  to  say  we’d  see  which  one  was 
right  some  day.  An’  sure  ’nough  we  did! 

They  was  near  the  same  age,  though  Si 
looked  a  heap  older,  an’  his  red  beard  was 
scraggly  where  Seth’s  was  kep’  trimmed, 
an’  he  got  bald  a  lot  sooner’n  Seth.  They 
was  in  the  same  comp’ny  in  the  war,  an’ 
fought  side  by  side  till  they  got  to  Antie- 
tam,  an’  that’s  where  Fate  begun  bein’  par¬ 
tial.  Seth  got  to  be  a  lootenant,  when 
most  ev’ryb^y  else  in  th’  comp’ny  was 
killed  or  taken;  but  f)Oor  Si  was  captured 
an’  carted  off  to  one  o’  them  awdul  prison 
pens,  from  where  the  prisoners  was  sent 
home  at  the  end  o’  the  war  ’ith  their  bones 
stickin’  out,  an’  their  insides  rattlin’  like 
the  time  our  old  yaller  cat  went  mad  in  the 
pantry  where  all  the  fruit  glasses  was  put 
away. 

Si  wasn’t  good  fur  much  after  that — 
physic ’ly,  I  mean.  His  head  was  all  right, 
but  he  couldn’t  do  any  more  work,  ’cept 
odd  jobr.,  an’  once  he  was  postmaster  till 
the  Democrats  got  in  an’  give  the  place  to 
that  old  skinflint  Jenkins,  who  had  lots  o’ 
money  an’  made  his  boys  take  long  steps  to 
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save  sole-leather.  But  Seth  al’ays  took 
care  o’  Si,  an’  when  Si  never  married,  but 
jist  ’pear^  to  settle  down  into  a  lingerin’ 
old  age  ’fore  he  was  forty,  Seth  kep’  him  at 
home  like  one  of  his  own  fam’ly,  as  o’ 
coimse  he  was. 

Seth  went  into  the  store  business,  after 
the  war,  an’  got  to  be  worth  a  right  smart 
o’  money,  one  way  an’  t’other.  He  was 
’lected  justice  o’  the  p)eace  time  an’  agin, 
an’  when  his  childern  growed  up  he  sent  ’em 
all  to  the  academy  at  VVilkinsville,  an’  his 
new  house  was  the  nicest  next  to  Bradley’s, 
who’d  made  a  pailful  of  money  out  o’  the 
stone  quarries.  But  fur  all  the  years  he  was 
justice  o’  the  peace,  an’  right  successful  set¬ 
tlin’  other  people’s  disputes,  he  never  some¬ 
how  got  round  to  ’judicatin’  that  row  ’ith 
Si  over  the  old  schoolhouse.  I  reckon  now 
that’s  the  way  ’ith  a  heap  o’  jedges  that’s 
mighty  wise  on  their  benches  an’  no  sensi- 
bler’n  the  rest  of  us  when  they  git  down  an’ 
set  in  ord’nary  chairs  an’  tackle  the  jjesky 
little  problems  of  life. 

I  never  did  know  how  the  argument  got 
started,  but  it  was  a  reg’lar  thing  fur  the 
thirty  years  we  was  neighbors  to  the  Tup- 
pers.  Sometimes  it  was  on’y  an  argument, 
an’  sometimes  it  was  a  heap  worse.  The’ 
was  days  an’  days  when  they  wouldn’t  even 
speak,  after  a  row.  I  must  say — an’  I 
wouldn’t  if  I  didn’t  jist  haf  to — it  was  most¬ 
ly  Si’s  fault  when  it  got  to  be  a  disturbance. 
Maybe  it  wasn’t  his  fault  so  much’s  ’twas 
his  stummick.  Si  had  frightful  bad  spells 
with  his  stummick,  an’  then  he’d  git  thin 
and  yaller,  an’  it  was  them  times  he  gen’ral- 
ly  wanted  to  argue  about  that  schoolhouse. 
It  was  jist  so  the  day  they  had  their  last 
dispute,  which  turned  out  not  to  be  the 
last’n,  ^ter  all. 

Si’d  had  a  bad  spell,  an’  the  doctor’d 
been  to  see  him  four  days  runnin’,  an’  he 
was  jist  able  to  crawl  down  the  stairs  an’ 
set'  out  in  the  back  yard.  But  his  head  was 
all  right,  ’cept  fur  its  bein’  in  sympathy 
’ith  his  stummick,  an’  he  set  all  crumpled 
up  an’  white  in  a  rockin ’-chair,  makin’  sar¬ 
castic  remarks  while  we  was  workin’  over 
the  apple-butter.  I  was  helpin’  Mis’  Tup- 
per — that’s  Seth’s  wife — ^put  up  her  fruit, 
mine  bein’  all  put  up  the  week  before.  I 
al’ays  did  like  to  git  my  fruit  up  early,  so’s 
to  have  it  off  my  mind.  So  I  was  helpin’ 
Mis’  Tupijer,  an’  that’s  how  I  come  to 
know  exactly  what  happened.  We  hadn’t 
been  payin’  much  notice  to  Si’s  sarcasms. 


an’  what  with  that  an’  the  pain  in  his  stum- 
mick  he  was  feelin’  purty  pee\ish  toward 
evenin’,  when  Seth  come  home. 

Seth  come  out  into  the  back  yard,  an’  I 
c’d  see  a  kind  of  glitter  in  Si’s  eyes,  an’  ht 
was  wettin’  his  lips  ’ith  his  tongue. 

“Good  evenin’.  Mis’  Sutton,”  Seth  says 
to  me. 

“Same  to  you,  Seth,”  says  I. 

“How’s  the  apple-butter,  Susan?”  says 
he  to  his  wife. 

“A  mite  slow,  Seth,”  says  Mis’  Tu|^. 
“I  don’t  think  them  was  the  best  apples  in 
the  world.” 

Then  he  walks  over  to  where  Si  was  set- 
tin’,  an’  places  his  hand  on  Si’s  shoulder, 
very  ’fectionate-like,  an’  his  voice  had  a 
touchin’  softness  in  it. 

“  How’re  you  feelin’.  Si?  ”  he  asks. 

“First-rate,”  says  Si. 

He  certain’y  didn’t  look  it,  but  Si  never 
would  admit  he  was  ailin’  any,  an’  gen’ral- 
ly  was  mighty  insulted  if  you  asked  any 
questions  about  his  stummick.  It  wasn't 
s’much  his  sickness  he  was  touchy  ’bout  as 
’twas  he  didn’t  want  to  give  up  that  the 
Rebs’d  got  the  best  o’  him.  So  Si  vowed 
he  was  feelin’  fine. 

“ W’hat  you  been  doin’?”  asks  Seth,  still 
with  his  hand  on  Si’s  shoulder. 

“Jist  thinkin’  about  old  times,”  answers 
Seth. 

“Have  you?”  says  Seth.  “An’whatyou 
been  thinkin’?  ”  I 

“I’ve  been  thinkin’,”  says  Si,  “about 
them  p’simmon  trees  on  the  hill  above 
Bascom’s.” 

“Yes,”  says  Seth,  warmin’  up  at  the 
mem’ry  o’ fifty  years  an’ gone,  “we  used t’ 
fill  oiu:  diimer-pails  cornin’  home  f’m  school 
My,  but  they  was  good!”  i 

Seth  was  smackin’  his  lips  an’,  not  notk- 
in’,  he’d  fell  plunk  into  Si’s  little  trap. 

“  They  was  good,  Seth,”  Si  goes  on.  ‘Tv« 
been  wonderin’  if  them  trees  wasn’t  jist 
about  on  the  line  ’tween  Guernsey  and  No¬ 
ble  County.” 

Si  looked  at  Seth  right  sha^,  an’  I  could 
see  he  was  havin’  a  row  inside  himself  to 
keep  from  answerin’  as  Si  wanted  him  to.^ 

“They  certain’y  was  good  p’simmors, 
he  says  after  awhile.  “  I  wish  I  had  some  ; 
of  ’em  right  now.” 

Si  was  still  a  minute,  an’  then  he  s(Mter 
squirmed  around  in  his  chair,  an’  pulled  at 
his  scraggly  red  beard. 

“Maybe  they  was  mostly  in  Now* 


A  uan’s  different  f’m  apple-butter,  an’  si  knowed  if  he  kep’  stirrin’ 

SETH  LONG  ENOUGH,  HE’D  BOIL  OVER. 


County,”  he  says.  “I  can’t  be  certain 
’^ut  that.  It  didn’t  make  no  difference 
t  us  in  them  days  what  county  they  was 
We  didn’t  mind  a  bit  if  we  did  live  in 
Noble  County,”  he  added  maliciously, 


“an’  went  to  school  in  Guernsey.” 

Si  kep’  strokin’  his  whiskers,  an’  watch- 
in’  Seth  out  o’  the  comers  of  his  eyes.  Fur 
a  minute  it  was  so  quiet  you  c’d  hear  the 
leaves  o’  the  plum-tree  rattlin’.  Mis’  Tup¬ 
'S 
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per  an’  I  went  on  stirrin’  apple-butter  very 
soft,  an’  waitin’  right  curious  to  see  if  Seth’d 
git  riled.  I  c’d  see  his  whiskers — they  was 
red  like  Si’s,  on’y  not  so  scraggly — I  c’d  see 
’em  bristlin’  an’  quiverin’,  an’  I  knowed 
Seth  was  boilin’  inside.  A  man’s  different 
f’m  apple-butter,  an’  Si  knowed  if  he  kep’ 
stirrin’  Seth  long  enough,  he’d  boil  over. 

“Oh!”  says  Si,  “I’m  glad  your  mem’ry’s 
come  back  to  you.  You  rec’lect,  now,  the 
schoolhouse  wa.s  in  Guernsey,  don’t  you?” 

“Guernsey  nothin’!”  roared  Seth,  not 
bein’  able  to  stand  it  any  longer.  “I’ve 
explained  to  you  a  thousand  times.  Si,  how 
that  line  run  down  the  holler  jist  beyond 
the  schoolhouse,  an’  on  through  the  middle 
of  Richardson’s  twenty-acre  pasture.” 

“’Tain’t  so!”  says  Si,  sittin’  up  straighter 
in  his  chair,  an’  lookin’  most  happy ’t  hav¬ 
in’  the  row  started  agin.  “  ’Tain’t  so,  fur 
Richardson  paid  his  taxes  in  Guernsey.” 

“Yes,  an’  he  paid  some  in  Noble,  too,” 
answers  Seth. 

“An’  maybe  you  know  where  he  voted?” 
sneers  Si. 

“I  do,”  says  Seth.  “He  voted  in  Guern¬ 
sey  ’cause  his  house  was  in  Guernsey.  But 
he  sent  his  childern  to  school  in  Noble.” 

“He  didn’t!”  shouted  Si. 

An’  then  they  went  at  it  agin,  jist  as 
they’d  been  doin’  once  a  week  fur  thirty 
years  anyhow,  to  my  knowledge.  They  ar¬ 
gued  roads  an’  fences  an’  pastures  an’ 
hick’ry  trees  an’  sich,  an’  drawed  maps  on 
the  groimd,  an’  scratched  out  each  other’s 
lines,  an’  all  the  time  they  was  gittin’  mad¬ 
der  ’n’  madder,  an’  glarin’ ’t  each  other ’s  if 
they  was  Japs  an’  Rooshans  ’stid  o’  broth¬ 
ers.  By  an’  by  Mis’  Tupper  ups  an’  says: 

“Land  o’  goodness,  Seth!  What  differ¬ 
ence  is’t  which  county  it  was  in?  You  ain’t 
neither  of  you  seen  that  schoolhouse  in  nigh 
fifty  years,  an’  it’s  most  likely  nothin’  but 
a  heap  o’  rotten  logs  by  now,  anyhow.” 

“Never  you  mind,  Susan!”  says  Seth. 
“You  jist  keep  on  makin’  apple-butter,  an’ 
leave  us  be.” 

So  Mis’  Tupper  didn’t  say  another  word, 
an’  went  on  makin’  apple-butter  as  Seth 
told  her  to,  an’  the  brothers  jawed  like  one 
o’  them  peace  conf’rences  where  they  tele¬ 
graph  home  to  their  kings  ’t  the  dove  is 
hoverin’  near,  an’  to  please  order  more  bat¬ 
tleships. 

It  must  ’a’  been  about  an  hour  after 
that  when  sumpin’  happened  to  Si.  I 
heard  Seth  say ’t  wasn’t  no  sense,  anj'way. 


arguin’  ’ith  a  person  who  hadn’t  used  his 
brains  in  more  ’n  forty  years.  That  was 
mean  o’  Seth,  considerin’  what  Si’d  been 
through,  an’  he  was  sorry  fur  it  many  a 
time  afterwards. 

I  turned  my  head  so’s  to  see  Si  when 
he’d  answer  that,  an’  I  declare  to  goodness, 
if  I  didn’t  drop  my  ladle  into  the  kettle! 
Si  was  standin’  with  one  arm  raised,  an’ 
his  mouth  wide  open,  an’  not  speakin’,  an’ 
he  was  turnin’  yaller — sick  yaller  like  the 
janders.  An’  all  of  a  sudden  he  jist  ’pear- 
ed  to  shrivel  up  an’  c’lapse,  an’  ’fore  I 
hardly  knowed  it  he  flopp^  down  on  the 
ground  in  a  crumpled  heap.  I  d’clare,  I 
was  stiff  an’  cold  ail  over  fur  a  minute,  an’ 
by  the  time  I  could  git  my  fool  wits  to¬ 
gether  an’  foller  Mis’  Tupper  to  him,  Seth 
was  kneelin’  over  him,  an’  speakin’  his 
name,  very  scairt-like,  an’  slappin’  his 
hands,  an’  callin’  fur  water.  An’  when  I 
got  sight  of  Si’s  face,  I  says  to  myself,  says 
I:  “The’  won’t  be  any  more  arguments 
about  that  pesky  schoolhouse.” 

An’  so  the’  wasn’t,  ’xcept  fur  one  more; 
an’  that  was  the  strangest  thing  of  all.  I’ve 
been  ’tendin’  death-beds  near  to  forty 
years,  an’  I  never  seen  any  death-bed  re- 
jientin’ t’  equal  that.  Si  was  mortal  taken, 
an’  after  we’d  carried  him  to  his  bed  an’ 
sent  fur  the  doctor,  it  was  more  ’n  two 
hours  ’fore  he  come  to.  When  he*  did,  he 
knowed  it  was  all  up  with  him,  an’  he  jist 
asked  the  doctor,  careless-like: 

“How  long,  doc?” 

His  voice  had  sumpin’  in  it  you’re  bound 
to  reconnize  even  ’f  you’ve  never  heard  it 
before. 

“About  three  days,”  says  the  doctor, 
speakin’  very  low*. 

At  that,  Si  jist  smiled,  an’  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall,  an’  Mis’  Tupper  ’n’  I  tiptoes  out 
o’  the  room,  feelin’  ’t  Si  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  his  Maker  then.  Seth  stayed  by  his 
side  a  little  longer,  an’  I  don’t  know  what 
they  said,  an’  it’s  most  likely  they  didn’t 
say  much  of  anything,  leastwise  about  the 
old  schoolhouse. 

Well,  the  doctor  was  right  about  them 
three  days,  an’  toward  noon  o’  the  third 
day  ’twas  plain ’s  could  be  Si  was  goin’  fast. 
Bein’  their  next-door  neighbor,  I  was  there 
helpin’  nurse,  but  I  was  jist  about  to  run 
over  home  to  see  how  Tildy  was  gittin’  on 
’ith  the  dinner.  Tildy’s  inclined  to  be  care¬ 
less,  specially  on  Monday,  when  her  feller’s 
been  to  see  her  the  evenin’  before,  an’  I 


was  thinldn’  o’  that,  an’  might  ’a’  missed  it  “What  do  you  mean?”  asks  Si,  very  sus- 
all  if  Seth  hadn’t  come  in  at  that  very  min-  picious. 

ute.  “Why,  when  you  was  took  down  t’other 

’N’  then  I  wouldn’t  leave  fur  nothin’,  fur  day,”  Seth  says,  “I  got  to  thinkin’  ’t  if  I’d 
I  c’d  see  his  head  was  full  o’  sumpin’,  an’  find  out  some  day ’t  I’d  been  wrong  about 

his  face  was  shinin’  like  the  mourners’  at  that  schoolhouse,  I’d  never — I’d  never  fur- 

revival  meetin’  when  they  overcome  the  give  myself  fur  not  findin’  out  ’fore — ’fore 
devil  inside  of  ’em  an’  stand  up  shoutin’,  now.  An’  if  I  was  right,  I  thought  you’d 


IT  MUST  ’a’  been  about  AN  HOUR  AFTER 
THAT  WHEN  SUMPIN’  HAPPENED  TO  SI. 


“Glory  to  God!”  The’  was  certain ’y  a  want  to  know,  too,  so’s  we  c’d  kinder  square 
great  light  on  Seth’s  face,  an’  I  wondered  things  in  time.” 

what  on  earth  c’d  ’a’  struck  him.  He  tried  Seth  hesitated  a  minute  then,  an’  I  c’d 
to  hide  it  when  he  drew  nigh  to  Si’s  bed,  see  the  sweat  pourin’  off  his  forehead.  It 
an’  ’tween  the  smile’t  would  come  an’  the  was  a  mighty  hard  thing  he  was  tryin’  to 
Iwk  o’  disappointment  he  wanted  to  show,  do,  an’  I  got  a  better  opinion  o’  him  ’n  I’d 
his  face  was  a  sight.  Si,  fur  all  he  was  dyin’,  ever  had  before.  Si,  meantime,  w^as  jist 
was  watchin’  purty  close,  an’  if  he  hadn’t  watchin’. 

us^  his  brain  fur  forty  years,  as  Seth ’d  “So  I  wTote  a  letter — two  letters,”  Seth 
said,  he  was  usin’  sumpin’  else ’t  answered  w’ent  on,  “  to  Guernsey  County  an’  to  No- 
mighty  near  as  well.  ble  County.  Ain’t  it  funny.  Si,  we  never 

“Well,  Si,”  says  Seth,  settin’  by  the  bed,  did  that  before?  I  guess  maybe  I  was 
an’  takin’  Si’s  hand,  “I  reckon  I’ve  got  to  afraid  to  write,  fur  fear  I’d  have  to  give  in, 
haul  down  my  flag  after  all  these  years  o’  an’  you  know  how  hard  it  al’ays  was  fur 
fightin’  fur  it.”  me  to  give  in,  don’t  you.  Si?  But  anyhow 


DYIN’  as  he  was,  si  TUPPER  made  SETH  PROP  HIM  UP  IN  BED  SO’S  HE  C'D  MAKE  ’mACINARY  MAPS 
’ITH  HIS  LONG,  BONY  FINGER  ON  THE  QUILT. 


logs ’s  all  tumbled  on  one  another,  an’  wild 
blackberry  bushes ’s  growed  up  all  around 
it,  an’  it ’d  be  hard  fur  anybody  to  find  it 
if  he  didn’t  know  ’xactly  where  to  look. 
But  the  letter  says  the  books  show ’t  the 
schoolhouse  was  in  Guernsey  County,  sure. 
An’  so  I’ve  been  wrong  all  this  time.  Si,  an’ 
you  remembered  better  ’n  I  did,  an’  I  want 

you  to  furgive  me  fur — fur - ” 

“Furgive  nothin’!”  says  Si,  raisin’  his 
voice  the  most  he  could  from  the  low  place 
it  was  droppin’  to.  “The’  ain’t  nothin’  to 
furgive,  ’cept  fur  lyin’  to  me  now.” 


I  wrote  the  letters,  thinkin’  o’  you  an’ — an’ 
— what’s  cornin’.” 

Seth  couldn’t  speak  any  more  fur  a  min¬ 
ute — his  voice  was  chokin’;  the’  was  a  lot  o’ 
sniffles  in  the  room,  too,  an’  I  know  my 
apern  was  up  to  my  eyes.  Si  was  the  on’y 
one ’t  was  calm,  an’  he  was  watchin’  Seth 
with  the  strangest  look. 

“An’  I  got  an  answer  to-day,  Si,”  Seth 
goes  on  by  an’  by.  “An’  it  says  the  old 
schoolhouse  is  nothin’  but  a  ruin  now — 
nothin’  but  a  ruin,  the  place  where  we  went 
to  school  together,  you  an’  me.  Si.  The 
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“Si!”  says  Seth,  reproachful-like;  an’  we 
all  set  up  straight  in  our  chairs. 

“Let  me  see  the  letter,”  says  Si,  tryin’  to 
set  up  in  bed;  but  it  wasn’t  any  use,  bein’ 
so  far  gone  as  he  was. 

“Why,  certain’y!”  says  Seth,  an’  he 
made  a  great  to-do  pretendin’  to  search  fur 
it  in  this  pocket  an’  in  that,  an’  o’  course 
not  findin’  it.  “I  must  ’a’  left  it  in  my 
desk  at  the  store,”  he  winds  up,  tidin’  to 
look  honest. 

“No,  you  didn’t!”  Si  squeaks,  ’ith  that 
dyin’  voice  o’  his.  “You  ^dn’t  git  no  let¬ 
ter  like  that,  an’  you  didn’t  write  no  letter. 
You’re  jist  lyin’  to  me  so ’s  to  make  it  easier 
fur  me  to  die.  Well,  I  ain’t  no  baby,  an’  I 
don’t  need  no  easin’.  Besides,  it’s  fur  me  to 
ask  furgiveness.” 

Now  I  ain’t  never  made  up  my  mind 
about  what  follered  that,  an’  I  can’t  say 
to  this  day  whether  Si  was  tellin’  any  kind 
(T  truth,  or  was  tryin’  to  be  as  gen’rous  an’ 
kind  as  Seth,  or  was  jist  so  stubborn  and 
strong-headed  to  the  very  end  that  he 
wasn’t  goin’  to  die  in  peace.  However 
’twas,  he  jist  fought  to  the  last,  lyin’  or  not. 
“Why,  Si?”  asks  Seth,  suri)rised. 

“’Cause  I  knowed  all  along ’t  the  school- 
house  wasn’t  in  Guernsey  County.  I  got 
started  sayin’  ’twas,  jist  ’cause  you  said  it 
was  in  Noble.  You  know  I  al’ays  was 
great  fur  arguin’ — never  c’d  seem  to  be 
ha{^y  ’ithout  it.  .\n’  so  I  stuck  to  Guern¬ 
sey,  though  I  knowed  it  was  in  Noble,  an’ 
I  was  wrong.” 

Seth  stared  at  Si,  an’  his  face  got  red. 
“’Taint  nothin’  o’  the  kind!”  says  he, 
stickin’  to  his  own  story  desperate.  “You 
know  it  ain’t,  an’  I’d  like  to  know  who’s 
lyin’  now!” 

“Well,  I  ain’t,”  says  Si,  very  weak,  but 
full  0’  fight  as  usual.  “  The  schoolhouse  is 
in  Noble.” 

“It’s  not!”  says  Seth.  “ I’ve  proved  it ’s 
in  Guernsey.” 

“No,  you  haven’t!”  answers  Si.  “You 
^’t  show  me  no  letter,  an’  I  c’n  put  it 
’s  plam ’s  c’n  be  in  jist  a  minute.” 


An’  I  declare  to  goodness!  dyin’  as  he 
was,  that  there  Si  Tupper,  pale  and  dry 
and  gaspin’,  made  Seth  prop  Wm  up  in  bed 
so ’s  he  c’d  make  ’maginary  maps  ’ith  his 
long,  bony  finger  on  the  quilt — jist  as  dead 
set  on  fixin’  the  schoolhouse  in  Noble 
County ’s  he  was  before  on  puttin  ’it  in 
Guernsey.  An’  Seth,  havin’  to  stand  by 
that  ’maginary  letter,  was  jist  as  set  on 
t’other  side;  an’  so  there  they  was,  rowin’ 
over  it  as  they’d  been  fur  thirty  years  to 
my  knowledge,  on’y  t’other  way  about. 

I  s'pose  they’d  ’a’  been  at  it  yit,  off  ’n  on, 
if  Si  c'd  ’a’  held  out.  But  the  doctor  was 
purty  nigh  right — missed  it  about  two 
hours,  fur  Si  lingered  till  seven  o’clock  that 
evenin’.  He  was  right  in  the  middle  of  an 
argument,  an’  his  eyes  was  jist  p>oppin’  f’m 
his  head,  an’  his  poor  voice  was  full  o’ 
queer  cracks  an’  gurgles,  when  of  a  sudden 
he  stopp)ed.  His  words  ’peared  to  fade 
away,  like  the  echo  ’mong  Trappers’  Caves, 
an’  the  glitter  went  out  of  his  eyes. 

“Si!”  cries  Seth,  leanin’  closer. 

Si  braced  himself,  an’  made  a  grand  strug¬ 
gle,  like  the  soldier  he  was,  an’  smiled,  an’ 
lifted  one  hand  almost  to  Seth’s  shoulder 
’fore  it  dropp)ed.  His  voice  come  in  jist  a 
thin  treble,  like  a  child’s,  an’  full  o’  choke, 
an’  his  last  words  was:  “Y’^ou’re  wrong, 
Seth.  Noble  County.  Furgive — ”  Then 
he  fell  back,  an’  Seth  cried  out,  himt-like, 
an’  flung  himself  upon  him,  an’  hugged  the 
jjoor  dead  brother  in  his  arms . 

Goodness  me!  Here  I  am,  cryin’  agin, 
jist ’s  if  they  was  relations  o’  mine,  ’stid  o’ 
mere  neighbors.  It  certain’y  beat  any 
death-bed  repentin’  I  ever  seen.  I  don’t 
know’s  the ’s  any  Scripture  justifyin’  lyin’ 
like  that,  but  God  ain’t  goin’  to  be  hard  on 
’em,  considerin’  everything.  The  school- 
house?  I  ain’t  the  least  idee.  Seth  failed 
purty  fast  after  Si  died,  an’  follered  him  in 
’bout  a  year  ’ithout  ever  findin’  out  where 
the  schoolhouse  was.  I  s’pose  they’re  still 
arguin’  on  the  other  shore,  fur  Heaven 
w’ouldn’t  seem  like  much  of  a  place  to  the 
Tuppers  if  they  coxfldn’t  argue. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  REAL  LIFE 

BACK  TO  THE  SOIL 
BY  MARGARET  BURROUS  MARTIN'. 


I'EPHEN  RANDALL  swung  on  to 
the  last  platform  of  the  train  as  if 
he  were  twenty  instead  of  more 
than  twice  that  happy  age.  Fel¬ 
low-travelers  on  the  “Polly  L” — the  same 
crowd,  more  or  less,  that  usually  rode  to 
the  Loop  with  him — noted  his  radiant  face 
in  surprise. 

“What’s  struck  Randall?’’  asked  one  of 
the  younger  men.  “Looks  like  he  was  just 
ready  to  pass  the  cigars  and  tell  us,  ‘He 
weighs  ten  pounds.’  I  never  saw  him  look 
so  chipper.” 

“I  guess  Randall  likes  this  weather,” 
another  daily  sufferer  on  the  Metropolitan 
Elevated  answered  idly.  “He  still  counts 
himself  from  the  country.” 

It  was  spring.  Everywhere  life  was  wa¬ 
kening.  Some  of  the  suburbanites  at  one 
end  of  the  car  were  comparing  notes  on 
shrub  and  seed  orders.  But  the  really  warmi 
days,  with  their  depressing  lassitude,  were 
yet  to  come.  Spring  hats  and  furs  still  al¬ 
ternated  in  favor  with  the  women  shoppers. 

One  of  these  shoppers  occupied  a  seat 
with  the  imusually  cheerful-looking  Mr. 
Stephen  Randall.  “Oh,  Mr.  Randall,”  she 
gushed,  “isn’t  this  a  delicious  morning? 
And  I’m  going  to  sp)end  it  down  at  your 
place.  I  want  to  get  the  first  chance  at  that 
sale  on  the  fourth  floor.  .  .  .  You  don’t 
know  anything  about  it?  Oh,  really  now! 
.  .  .  Oh,  you  are  going  on  a  vacation  to¬ 
morrow?  Dear  me!  I  supposed  everybody 
took  vacations  in  July  or  August.  .  .  .  No, 
I  suppose  they  couldn’t  all  get  off  at  once. 
Mr.  Mulligan!” — this  to  a  man  across  the 
aisle — “did  you  know  Mr.  Randall  is  going 
off  on  a  vacation  to-morrow?  In  Lent,  too.” 


With  an  inquiring  glance  at  Stephen  Ran¬ 
dall,  Mr.  Mulligan,  thus  appealed  to,  folded 
his  paper  as  they  entered  the  Loop  dis¬ 
trict  and  stood  in  the  aisle  close  to  his  \i\i- 
cious  questioner. 

“  So,  Randall,  you’ve  made  it,  eh?  Grab¬ 
bed  both  fists  full  when  the  grabbing  was 
good,  and  now  it’s  you  for  a  nice  little  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  own  to  enjoy  it.  Well,  weDI 
I’m  glad  for  you,  mighty  glad;  that’s  what 
we  are  all  trying  to  do — some  of  us  not 
succeeding  ver>'  well;  but  we’re  all  trying 
to  get,  get,  get,  and  then  ‘git.’ 

“  Back  to  the  soil  for  you,  eh?  Well,  IH 
have  to  keep  grubbing  along  here.  After 
all,  it’s  not  such  a  bad  old  burg.  It’s  all 
that” — with  a  sweep  of  the  hand  toward 
the  crowded  buildings  bordering  the  “L” 
line — “and  this” — with  a  whimsical  dab  at 
the  soot  on  his  nose — “that  fills  the  fist  of 
those  that  are  lucky.” 

Stephen  Randall  steppred  from  the  car 
platform  with  lessened  buoyancy.  Per¬ 
haps  the  feather  of  his  seatmate,  threaten¬ 
ing  his  eyes,  was  responsible,  perhaps  the 
usual  crowd,  perhaps  the  thoughts  Mr. 
Mulligan  had  aroused. 

“AU  of  that — and  this — that  fills  the 
fists.” 

Well,  he  had  filled  his  honestly — shrewd¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  but  honestly,  little  by  little; 
and  now  he  was  off  for  a  quiet  comer.  How 
Bertha  would  enjoy  it  all !  Away  from  Chi¬ 
cago  forever!  Sixteen  years  now  she  had 
stood  it  with  him — merrily  at  first,  e^ 
dally  while  the  hop)e  of  Stephen,  Jr.,  was 
ever  ahead  of  them;  then,  when  it  was 
known  that  hop>e  was  never  to  be  realized, 
she  had  still  lived  patiently  the  apartment 
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life  that  her  village-bred  heart  rebelled  hope  you  will  reconsider  your  decision.” 
against.  “Reconsider!”  He  smiled  now  at  the 

Doggedly  they  had  set  the  goal:  When  thought.  Why,  the  thing  was  settled  years 
they  had  saved  enough  they  would  leave  it  ago.  Reconsider  staying  in  the  department 

all.  The  noise,  the  crowds,  the  hurry,  the  store — in  the  department  he  had  made  such 

dirt,  the  misery’,  the  poverty  that  thrust  a  states-wide  success?  No,  he  was  done 

itself  before  one’s  aching  eyes,  the  vanity,  with  it  forever.  But  he  would  avoid  any 

the  competition,  the  vice,  all,  all  of  it  would  possibility  of  discussion  by  holding  his  form- 

be  a  faded  memory,  and  they  would  find  a  al  resignation  \mtil  closing  time.  Enter- 

little  house  and  big  grounds,  with  the  sea  ing  the  building,  he  gave  his  morning  paper 

near  enough  to  smell,  the  mountains  near  to  the  elevator  boy  with  the  usual  question, 

enough  to  see.  “How’s  the  mother  this  morning,  Will?” 

And  now,  thank  God!  the  goal  was  in  “Better,  thank  you.  She  slept  fine  last 
sight.  How  her  eyes  had  sparkled  as  they  night.  Your  idea  about  the  milk  and  crack- 

looked  into  his  when  he  kissed  her  good-by  ers  works  like  a  charm;  and,  Mr.  Randall, 

at  the  inner  vestibule  door.  she  wanted  I  should  tell  you  how  glad  she 

“The  very  last  time,”  she  had  laughed,  is  you’ve  got  Harry  in  your  department. 

“The  very’  last  time  you  will  go  to  tow’n  in  She  don’t  worry  about  him  any  more  like 

a  rush  for  the  nasty  old  ‘Polly  L,’  leaving  she  did.” 

me  here  with  my  make-believe  beam  ceil-  In  the  oflhce  Randall  found  a  very  old 
ings,  my  make-believe  fireplace,  my  rub-  friend,  Mr.  Reigand,  with  whom  he  had 

ber-tread,  smelly  vestibule,  my — oh,  the  first  dared  the  city.  He  smiled  reminis- 

wholeof  it!  lil  pack  hard  to-day,  and  to-  cently  now  as  he  took  off  his  gloves  after 

morrow  we  will  go  to  find  our  dream  house.  greeting  the  man.  That  little  place  and 

Oh,  Stephen,  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true!”  this!  Still,  he  had  learned  the  fouhdations 

It  was  this  unusually  long,  unusually  of  his  business  in  that  little  place,  and  it, 

happy  farew’ell  that  made  it  necessary  for  too,  had  grown.  Reigand  &  Co.  had  the 

him  to  rush  like  the  youth  he  wasn’t  and  largest  store  now  in  their  thickly  populated 

the  enthusiast  he  was,  to  catth  that  last  district.  Many  of  the  people  there  never 

platform.  And 
now  he  took  the 
last  two  steps  of 
the  “L”  stairs  as 
one.  Oh,  it  was 
good  to  be  alive, 
and  to  be  done — 
almost  done — 
with  the  city! 

He  had  told 
them  at  the  store 
a  month  ago  that 
he  expected  to  re- 
si^  at  his  vaca¬ 
tion  time,  and 
they  had  urged 
him  to  reconsider. 

“Think  it  over 
for  the  month. 

We  won’t  take 
your  word  as  final 
until  then;  and 
please  don’t  let 
the  possibility  of 
i  change  get 
out  yet.  It  is 
upsetting  to  the 

department.  We  “if  he  comes  here,  i’ll  have  to  be — different,  or  quit  my  job.” 
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came  into  the 
State  Street 
shopping  center. 

Reigand  was 
explaining  his 
unusuahisit.  “  I 
am  up  against  it, 

Randall.  I  need 
help  at  once  to 
tide  me  over.  I 
can  give  you  se- 
curities  that 
you,  knowing 
me,  can  trust. 

The  bank  won’t 
touch  them  in 
lime  to  help.  I 
must  have  fifty 
thousand  by  to¬ 
morrow  noon. 

You  have  plenty 
of  gilt -edge  se¬ 
curity.  Will 
you  help  me  out, 
for,  say,  until 
January  next?” 

Stephen 
Randall  re¬ 
membered  with 
a  twinge  Mulli¬ 
gan’s  reference 
to  his  “having 
lx)th  fists  full.” 

If  he  acceded  to 
this  request  in 
the  Quixotic 
fashion  Reigand  seemed  to  think  possible, 
one  of  those  fists  would  be  pretty  empty 
for  a  year,  and — why,  it  would  mean  pwst- 
jKjning  their  exodus  to  the  promised  land! 

Almost  without  his  will  he  found  himself 
answering:  “I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  in¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Reigand,  but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
made  plans  that  will  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  change  any  of  my  capital.  I  am 
leaving  here  for  good  to-night.  I  am  sorry. 
I  would  like  to  see  my  way  clear  to  help 
you  out,  but  I  can’t.” 

As  Reigand  closed  the  ground-glass  door 
behind  him,  Stephen  Randall  lifted  his  head 
with  a  quick,  impatient  gesture  that  was 
characteristic.  “Why,  the  man  looks  old, 
almost  feeble,”"  he  thought,  “and  he  can’t 
I>e  near  the  sixty  line  yet.  He  was  a  young 
man  when  he  gave  me  my  first  job,  and 
what  a  hustler  he  was,  and  how  kind  to 
me  and  all  the  fellows!  I  suppose  he  has 


been  too  easy 
with  some  one 
and  that’s  why 
he’s  in  a  hole. 
I  wish  I  could 
see  my  way  to 
help  the  old 
scout.  HeloA. 
ed  almost  weepy 
when  I  told  him 
how  things  were. 
It’s  all  part  of 
this  beastly  life 
here.  Thank 
the  Lord  I’m 
done  with  it!" 

As  the  morn¬ 
ing  wore  on,  the 
radiant  look 
faded,  as  radi¬ 
ant  looks  are  apt 
to  in  thestressof 
down-town  life. 
Details  that  had 
on  other  days 
])assed  unno¬ 
ticed  brought 
to-day  the  quick 
gesture  of  impa¬ 
tience,  and  Ran- 
dall’s  friendly 
greetings  to  hi 


salespeople 

“it’s  a  great  comfort  to  us  mothers  to  have  our  girls  seemed  automa- 

IN  A  DEPARTMENT  LIKE  THIS.”  tiC.  Half  UU- 

consciously  he 
asked  one  of  his  younger  salesmen:  “Well, 
Phil,  how  went  the  lesson  last  night?”  But 
the  boy’s  quick  response  failed  to  bring  the 
usual  appreciative  smile. 

“I  knew  you’d  be  after  asking  me  that 
this  morning,  so  when  some  of  the  fellows 
asked  me  to  go  set  in  at  a  game  with  them 
over  Mike’s  Caf6,  I  turned  them  down  so 
I  could  tell  you  I  finished  the  series.  Trust 
you,  sir,  not  to  forget  to  keep  at  a  chap! 
but  I’m  sure  I’m  glad  you  do.  I  don’t  seem 
to  have  the  nerve  to  stick  at  the  lessons 
sometimes,  and  then  I  think  you’ll  sure 
ask,  and  you’re  Johnny-on-the-spot  eve^ 
time.  I’ll  bring  you  the  new  drawings  in 
the  morning  if  I  may,  sir.” 

As  Mr.  Randall  passed  on  without  an¬ 
swering  this  suggestion,  he  heard  the  boy 
say  to  another  who  had  overheard:  “Now 
what’s  eating  him?  Sure,  though,  he’ll  be 
all  right  soon.  There’s  only  one  like  him 
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about  this  place,  and  that’s  himself.  Me 
for  him  and  the  advertising  course!  I’m 
bound  to  make  good  if  just  because  he 
keeps  at  me.” 

Later  in  the  morning  the  secretary  of  a 
social  settlement  center  called  up  Randall, 
act-ing  for  an  apfmintment  to  talk  over  with 
him  some  low-rent  apartment-houses  in 
their  crowded  district. 

“We  are  trying,”  he  said,  “to  persuade 
the  owner  to  remodel  his  buildings.  They 
are  wretchedly  insanitary,  though  they  es¬ 
cape  the  law,  but  he  says  you  have  heavy 
mortgages  on  the  places  and  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  alterations  that  might  decrease  the 
income.  I  wish  you  would  go  with  me 
some  time  this  week  and  see  the  places  as 
we  do.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  aw’are 
of  the  menace  they 
are  to  health,  especial¬ 
ly  the  health  of  the 
many  little  children 
who  live  there.” 

As  Randall  hung 
up  the  receiver  at  the 
close  of  that  talk,  the 
last  glimmer  of  the 
radiant  look  was  gone. 

He  frowned  impa¬ 
tiently  at  a  pretty 
little  blonde  girl  w’ho 
was  waiting  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him.  She 
was  one  of  the  sales¬ 
girls,  who  w’as  rapidly 
making  good  in  the 
department,  placed, 
as  she  was,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  acid, 
shrill -voiced  veteran 
with  quick  hands  and 
thin  hair  who,  look¬ 
ing  fondly  at  the  glint 
of  the  sun  -  lighted 
braids  and  vainly  try¬ 
ing  to  make  her  own 
dark  tresses  conceal 
the  escaping  rats, 
would  confess:  “I’m 
justj  dippy  about  that 
kid.  She’s  too  sweet  and  cute  for  anything, 
and  that  hair  ain’t  any  hand-me-down.  It’s 
rooted,  every  blonde  bit  of  it,  in  her  own  head.  ” 
The  pretty  little  blonde  met  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall’s  frown  with  tear-filled  eyes.  “Oh, 
Mr.  Randall!  Is  it  so  you  are  going  away, 
and  Mr.  Kumber  from  Caffort’s  is  coming 
11 


to  take  your  place?  You  know  I  began 
there,  and — well” — and  here  the  pink  and 
white  cheeks  burned  rose — “it  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  him  I  quit.  If  he  comes  here,  I’ll 
have  to  be — different,  or  else  give  up  my 
job;  and  with  father  at  the  hospital  and  my 
brother  running  with  the  crowd  he  does — oh, 
it  just  seems  like  it’s  no  use  trying!”  And 
the  rounded,  girlish  form  shook  with  sobs. 

Mr.  Stephen  Randall  had  spent  little 
time  considering  who  would  take  his  place. 
Somehow  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Marvin  Kirby  would  be  promoted.  He 
deserved  it,  and  the  advance  would  be  es¬ 
pecially  opportune,  for  Kirby’s  wife  had 
recently  undergone  a  most  serious  operation 
and  was  even  now  but  slowly  recuperating, 
at  a  most  expensive  sanitarium.  Kirby  was 
a  splendid  fellow  and 
f  knew  the  department 

thoroughly.  They 
had  worked  most  suc- 
.cessfully  together. 
There  was  not  one  in¬ 
efficient  person  in  the 
whole  force,  and,  so 
far  as  they  knew,  not 
an  indecent  one. 

If  the  little  girl  was 
justified  in  her  fear; 
if  the  firm  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  bring  over  Mr. 
Kumber — well,  as  far 
as  business  ability 
was  concerned,  the 
company  could  find 
no  better  man.  But, 
once  established  here, 
he  would  install  his 
brother-in-law,  Witta- 
ker,  and,  oh  Lord! 
Marvin  would  have 
to  go,  and  then  Lena, 
and  John,  and  Mrs. 
Roberts,  and  Miss 
Snediker.  Mentally 
Randall  reviewed  a 
list  of  his  best,  most 
faithful  workers. 
Kumber  and  Wittaker 
wrould  change  the  whole  combination.  With 
a  frown  that  outclassed  the  one  which  had 
greeted  the  little  salesgirl,  he  walked  slbwly 
through  his  department,  studying  the  sales¬ 
people  in  his  charge. 

His  face  did  not  lighten  as  he  overheard 
a  customer,  a  little  woman  in  black,  say  to 


“STEVE,  STEVE,  I  DREAD  TO  TELL  YOU!  I  HAVE 
JANE  HEHUEL’S  twins  HERE  IN  OUR  FLAT.” 
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a  salesgirl:  “It’s  a  great  comfort  to  us 
mothers  to  have  our  girls  in  a  dep)artment 
like  this.”  Randall  paused  to  catch  the 
girl’s  reply  as  she  leaned  over  toward  the 
customer.  But  when  she  said,  “Oh,  but 
that’s  all  to  be  changed  now” — he  hurried 
on,  impatiently. 

As  he  returned  to  his  ofl&ce,  the  telephone 
rang  again.  A  girl  suspected  of  .’■hop-lifting 
had  b^n  searched,  the  voice  reported,  and 
goods  apparently  from  his  department  had 
been  found.  Rather  a  sorry  case — the  girl 
was  just  eighteen  and  about  to  be  married. 
She  had  stolen  the  lace,  about  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  cheap  stuff,  to  trim  her  w’edding 
clothes.  Now  she  was  scared  nearly  to 
death.  She  was  too  old  for  the  Juvenile 
Court,  but  perhaps  Randall  would  come  to 
the  court  to-morrow’  and  there  refuse  to  testi¬ 
fy  against  the  girl  or  identify  the  lace.  The 
fellow  w’as  anxious  to  marry  her  at  once,  and 
it  really  seemed  a  mistake  to  send  her  over. 

Stephen  Randall  hung  up  the  receiver 
with  a  bang.  Damn  it!  This  life  was  mad¬ 
dening.  How  had  he  stood  it  so  long?  A 
man  had  no  chance  here  to  live  his  own  life 
cleanly.  He  looked  out  over  the  busy 
street.  The  traffic  officer,  with  his  shrill 
whistle  and  w’hite-^oved  hands,  stayed  and 
advanced  the  countless  throngs  hurrying, 
hurrying,  with  never  a  greeting  to  passers- 
by.  He  remembered  how  that  had  impress¬ 
ed  him  when  he  first  came  to  Chicago.  No 
one  ever  seemed  to  meet  any  one  he  knew 
on  the  crowded  streets.  Each  for  himself. 
How  selfish  they  all  w’ere!  Each  trying  to 
snatch  his  fists  full  of  the  harvest  of  all  the 
labor  in  this  city  field  and  then,  with  no 
return,  growing  fat  on  the  threshed  grain. 
Stephen  Randall,  to  whose  lip>s  oaths  had 
come  but  epochally,  stood  at  the  great 
windows  on  this,  his  last  day,  and  swore  re¬ 
peatedly  under  his  breath. 

When  at  last  the  day  was  over  and  his 
interview  with  the  firm  at  an  end,  he  walk¬ 
ed  slowly,  to  his  “Polly  L”  station.  Gone 
was  every  vestige  of  the  radiant  look  he  had 
w’om  as  he  entered  the  car  that  morning. 
Weary,  preoccupied,  apprehensive,  he  list¬ 
lessly  ojjened  his  pap>er  and  turned  to  the 
pink  sheet.  At  the  third  stop  a  shabby 
old  scullery  maid  came  and  stood  in  the 
crush  by  his  seat.  She  glanced  w’earily  at 
the  man  w’ho  had  always  so  promptly 
yielded  her  his  place;  now  he  stared,  un¬ 
seeing,  at  the  sporting  sheet. 


“Thankee,  sir,”  she  muttered,  when  at 
last  he  rose  guiltily  to  his  feet.  Then  she 
added,  speal^g  more  than  a  “  thank  you” 
for  the  first  time  in  their  long  months’  lit¬ 
tle  bjTilay  over  the  seat:  “I  don’t  know 
some  nights,  what  I  would  do  if  it  wasn’t 
for  ye,  sir,  always  having  a  seat  for  me.  My 
feet  do  be  so  tired,  and  supper  and  thinp 
to  do  for  the  childer  when  I  gets  home.” 

For  the  first  time  since  morning  Stephen 
Randall’s  face  lighted  with  a  smile.  “I’m 
always  very  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  a 
seat,  madam,”  he  answered  cheerily. 

When  he  reached  his  station,  he  walked 
heavily  down  the  long  steps,  and  heavily  he 
climb^  the  steps  to  his  second-floor  apart¬ 
ment.  At  the  door,  Bertha  flung  hersdf 
into  his  arms,  sobbing  hysterically:  “Oh, 
Steve,  Steve,  I  dread  to  tell  you!  I  have 
Jane  Hemmel’s  twins  here  in  our  flat.  She 
was  so  good  to  me,  you  know,  when  we 
first  came,  and  now  her  mother  is  dying, 
It  will  be  a  long,  awful  death — weeks,  may¬ 
be  months — and  the  children  can’t  be  there, 
and  there  is  no  one  else  to  take  them,  and 
she  can  come  here  to  see  them.  And  oh, 
Steve,  I  just  had  to  have  them!  I  could 
not  go  off  and  leave  her  in  such  trouble. 
And  then  later  this  afternoon,”  she  contin¬ 
ued,  almost  incoherently,  “I  promised  to 
take  the  chairmanship  of  that  committee. 
Mrs.  Jackson  has  worked  so  hard  at  it,  and 
now  she  has  broken  down  and  the  thougjit 
of  no  one  to  carry  it  on  is  keeping  her  from 
gaining,  and  her  daughter  begged  me  to 
take  it  for  a  while.  Those  young  girls,  you 
know,  not  living  at  home — the  department 
store  girls.  Oh,  I’m  afraid  you  will  not  un¬ 
derstand,  Steve!  All  our  beautiful  plan 
spoiled;  but  I  could  not  go  away  when  I 
had  so  much  to  do  here.  Oh,  Steve!” 

Gently,  tenderly,  Stephen  Randall  lifted 
the  wet  face  from  his  shoulder. 

“Little  woman,”  he  said,  w’hile  the  eye 
that  were  so  radiant  in  the  morning  glowed 
with  a  deep>er  light,  “/  told  the  firm 
I  would  stay  with  them.  And  now,  dear, 
I  must  get  old  Dan  Reigand  on  the  ’pheie 
as  soon  as  I  can,  and  then  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do  to  make  the  children  happy.” 

As  they  passed  into  their  little  sitting- 
room,  he  drew  her  closer  in  his  arms  and 
said:  “I  never  thought  of  it  until  to-day, 
but  we  used  to  say  back  home  on  the  farm 
that  the  man  that  never  fed  the  soil,  but 
took  and  took  from  it,  and  then  left  it,  was 
a  robber.  And  it  is  just  the  same  here.” 
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THE  STATUE 
BY  CARL  H.  GRABO 


IT  WAS  not  admiration  for  “the  bronze 
Saint  Gaudens  made”  that  led  Mickey 
Callahan  to  pause  beside  it  each  morn¬ 
ing  on  his  way  to  work.  His  appreciation 
was  rather  of  the  stone  seat  which  swept 
in  a  shallow  semicircle  around  the  statue. 
The  builder  of  that  seat  had  designed  it  for 
use.  Even  on  a  wet  day,  if  you  brought  a 
newspaper  with  you  to  sit  on,  you  could 
easily  be  comfortable. 

On  the  back  of  it  some  one  had  practised 
up  a  bit  on  a  few  capital  M’s,  D’s,  C’s,  and 
I’s,  and  then  had  gone  to  work  and  cut 
“ABRAHAM  LINCOLN”  in  nice,  lean, 
straight  letters  without  a  mistake.  On  the 
bluff  that  the  first  letters  had  been  cut  pur¬ 
posely,  the  artist  had  followed  up  the  name 
with  a  few  more  assorted  capitals.  But  he 
had  been  careless,  and  Mickey,  who  had 
studied  the  matter  out  carefully,  noted 
some  striking  discrepancies  between  the 
two  groups. 

Mickey  stopped  at  the  statue  every  morn¬ 
ing  after  doing  three  or  four  miles  of  “  road 
work”  m  the  park  and  before  continuing  in 
a  brisk  walk  down  North  Clark  Street  to 
South  Water  Street  and  the  commission 
house  of  Georg  Stavoradapoulos.  Mickey 
had  aspirations  for  the  light-weight  amateur 
championship  of  the  North  Side.  When  he 
won  this  he  w^as  going  to  indulge  himself  to 
the  extent  of  licking  that  fat  Greek,  his 
boss,  to  a  frazzle,  and  then  seek  another 
job  along  the  “street.” 

His  desire  thus  to  misuse  a  fellow  citizen 
proceeded  in  part  from  a  strong  and  quite 
onre^nable  dislike  for  Greeks  in  general 
and  in  part  from  an  inflamed  conscience. 
For  his  twelve  “per,”  Mickey,  among  other 
®ore  or  less  questionable  duties,  salted 
of  Ai  country  eggs  each  with  three 
dozen  cold-storage  eggs  of  ancient  lineage. 


Peculiar  are  the  workings  of  conscience. 
This  minor  piece  of  dishonesty  preyed  mor¬ 
bidly  upon  a  sensibility  comfortably  tough¬ 
ened  to  other  sins  no  less  flagrant. 

Under  the  present  necessity  of  holding  to 
his  tw’elve  dollars  per  week,  Mickey,  how¬ 
ever,  restrained  himself  from  assault.  In¬ 
stead,  he  sought  the  sympathetic  ear  of 
Rosie  Hofer,  and  to '  her  made  *his  kick 
against  the  diflffculties  of  his  lot.  Rosie, 
unaware  of  the  moral  issues  involved,  and 
conserv’ative  by  nature,  coimseled  a  slow 
but  sure  advance  through  industry  and 
honesty  to  a  place  of  trust  and  commensu¬ 
rate  remuneration.  She  was  accustomed  to 
read  the  “advice  to  workers”  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

“You  stick  and  maybe  your  boss  will 
take  you  in  for  a  partner,”  advised  Rosie 
innocently. 

Mickey  felt  the  inadequacy  of  words  to 
express  the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a 
catastrophe. 

“Aw,  I’m  going  in  fer  the  championship 
and  then  I’ll  run  fer  president  like  him.” 
Mickey  waved  his  hand  at  the  bronze  figure 
of  the  martyred  president. 

“  He  wouldn’t  have  been  president  if  he’d 
been  a  prize-fighter,”  declared  Rosie  severe¬ 
ly,  anxious  to  throw  cold  water  upon  Mick¬ 
ey’s  pugilistic  aspirations,  which  were  a 
theme  of  frequent  contention  between  the 
two. 

“He  wouldn’t  have  been  a  good  one,” 
observ’ed  Mickey,  studying  the  statue  with 
the  eye  of  an  expert.  “He  had  the  reach, 
but  bus  legs  weren’t  good  enough.  He’d  ’a’ 
been  slow  on  his  feet.” 

It  was  not  until  some  time  later,  when 
Mickey  had  made  the  one  literary  purchase 
of  his  life,  that  he  came  upon  the  answer 
which  he  should  have  made  to  Rosie’s  as- 
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persions  upwn  the  pugilistic  art.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  mental  derangement,  driven  there¬ 
to  by  the  daily  challenge — “Only  Thirty- 
Five  Cents,”  Mickey  had  bought  a  badly 
worn  two-volume  life  of  Lincoln,  which  had 
reposed  undesired  for  months  outside  the 
windows  of  the  second-hand  bookstore  of 
M.  Trite.  With  the  books  under  his  arm, 
Mickey  had  felt  so  self-conscious,  so  much 
like  one  of  those  rah-rah  college  boys,  that 
he  finally  buttoned  them  under  his  coat  and 
proceed^  tumorously  down  North  Clark 
Street,  guyed  unmercifully  by  all  the  cops 
he  met. 

Thereafter  Mickey  took  an  occasional 
turn  at  the  “Life,”  and  after  laboriously 
wading  through  the  first  few  chapters  of 
that  somewhat  dry  work,  suddenly  jjerceiv- 
ed  the  belated  opportunity  of  putting  Rosie 
to  rights  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  man¬ 
ly  art.  He  sought  her  out  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mysteriously  he  summoned  her  from  the 
domestic  duties  pertaining  to  Hofer’s  Res¬ 
taurant  into  the  beer-garden  adjoining.  The 
garden  was  deserted  but  for  Herr  Hiissler, 
the  noted  trombone  artist,  who  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  lonely  stein.  Mickey  led  the  mystified 
Rosi?  down  the  most  distant  and  tortuous 
gravel  path  and  seated  her  behind  the  lar¬ 
gest  and  healthiest  rubber-tree,  which,  in  its 
green  tub,  was  designed  to  create  a  sylvan 
atmosphere.  The  situation  possess^  all 
the  elements  of  North  Side  romance. 

Rosie,  quite  embarrassed,  as  was  inevi¬ 
table  under  the  circumstances,  dropped  her 
eyes  and  colored  prettily. 

“Say,  Rosie,”  demanded  Mickey  in  his 
most  serious  manner,  “you  remember  when 
you  told  me  Abraham  Lincoln  wouldn’t  ’a’ 
been  president  if  he’d  ’a’  been  handy  with 
the  gloves?” 

Rosie’s  air  of  expectancy  became  sud¬ 
denly  one  of  indifference.  “Oh,”  said  she 
vaguely,  “I  don’t  know  as  I  do.” 

“You  did,”  declared  Mickey  accusingly. 
“We  was  sitting  in  the  park  beside  the  mon¬ 
ument.  Well,  I  just  read  in  a  book  that  he 
was  the  amateur  heavy-weight  catch-as- 
catch-can  champion  wrestler  of  Illinois  when 
he  was  a  young  feller.” 

“That  isn’t  prize-fighting,  anyway,”  an¬ 
swered  Rosie,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  matter. 
And,  though  Mickey  proceeded  with  a 
wealth  of  scientific  detail  to  demonstrate 
that  wrestling  was  a  sport  much  rougher 
and  morally  much  more  reprehensible  than 


pugilism,  his  discourse  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
Said  Rosie  with  finality: 

“Well,  anyway,  if  you  want  to  please  me 
you  won’t  fight  any  more.” 

The  argument  Uius  having  been  shifted 
to  purely  feminine  grounds,  Mickey  could 
only  retort  with  equal  personality:  “Why 
don’t  you  get  that  yellow-haired  Friu 
you’re  so  stuck  on,  to  quit  his  club  swing- 
ing  and  his  horizontal  bars?  ” 

“A  Turnverein,"  replied  Rosie,  with  dig- 
nity,  “is  different.  Most  likely  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  in  a  Turnverein.’* 

“Only  Germans  belong  to  them,”  said 
Mickey  tolerantly.  “  He  wasn’t  a  German.” 

“Well,  you  talk  to  Voter  about  him,” 
retrimed  Rosie.  “  Voter  was  in  the  war, 
and  he  knows.” 

“I’d  rather  talk  to  you,”  declared  Mickey 
gallantly. 

But  his  effort  was  belated.  Rosie  no 
longer  seemed  in  a  mood  for  badinage. 

“Say,  Rosie,”  pleaded  her  admirer  in 
desp)eration,  as  he  noted  her  evident  inten¬ 
tion  to  depart,  “wait  a  minute.  I  want  to 
ast  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  g>’mnasium 
dance.  I’m  on  the  entertainment  conunit- 
tee.  It’s  going  to  be  swell.” 

“When  is  it?”  asked  Rosie,  displaying 
but  mild  interest. 

“Two  weeks  from  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
fourt’,”  said  he  eagerly. 

“I  don’t  know,”  murmured  Rosie,  as 
though  bored  by  the  idea.  “  Maybe  I’U  go 
somewhere  mth  Fritz.” 

She  walked  gracefully  up  the  curly  path, 
conscious  of  the  admiring  and  anguished  gaze 
of  Mr.  Callahan,  and  passed  into  the  house. 

Mickey  repaired  unhappily  to  the  park 
and  his  favorite  seat  beside  the  statue.  He 
gazed  at  the  bronze  with  a  feeling  of  broth¬ 
erly  regard. 

“I  guess  he  had  trouble  with  women,  too. 
I  suppose  every  man  has,”  he  reflected.  ' 

The  thought  that  he  was  not  the  first  to 
suffer  through  the  imreliability  of  woman 
cheered  him  for  the  moment,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  statue  was  not  wholly  pleasant. 
It  aroused  in  him  certain  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  concerning  the  bad  eggs  of  Mr. 
StavoradafKjulos,  for  the  Lincoln  biographer 
had  laid  rather  undue  emphasis  upon  the 
uprightness  of  his  hero.  The  sight  of  an 
egg  or  a  Greek  fruit  peddler  or  the  statue 
was  suflSdent  at  times  to  arouse  in  Mickey 
the  pangs  of  remorse.  And  the  peculiwiy 
irritating  thing  about  them  was  the  realiza* 
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tion  that  to  allay  them  he  had  to  act  quite 
in  (^position  to  the  dictates  not  only  of 
self-interest,  but,  as  well,  of  business  sense. 

Dark  impulses  to  chuck  all  his  troubles 
and  become  a  “  pro  ”  assailed  him.  He  pic¬ 
tured  Rosie  weeping  over  the  picture  of  the 
light-weight  champion  as  displayed  in  the 
pink  pages  of  the  sporting  sheet.  For  it 
would  be  all  off  with  Rosie  then.  It  was 
really  Papa  Hofer  who  didn’t  approve  of 
prize-fighting;  he  was  a  good  old  guy  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  when  he  put  his  foot  down  he  was 
immovable.  Rosie  would  waste  away  in 
vain  longings,  and  the  future  light-weight 
champion  would  go  through  life  an  embit¬ 
tered  man.  Mickey  blinked  back  a  pleas¬ 
ant  tear  and  went  home  to  supper. 

When,  however,  Rosie  next  delivered  her¬ 
self  of  a  few  moral  generalizations  concern¬ 
ing  the  rewards  of  industry,  Mickey  sur¬ 
prised  her  by  putting  a  hypothetical  case. 

“Suppose  a  guy  had  to  do  something 
crooked  to  hold  his  job,  say,  maybe,  salt  a 
case  of  eggs  or  something  like  that.  What’d 
he  ought  to  do  then?  I’m  just  faking  the 
pn^iosition,  you  understand.” 

“Put  bad  eggs  in  a  box  and  sell  them  as 
good?”  exclaimed  Rosie. 

Mickey  nodded  cynically,  as  one  who 
bew  the  world. 

“I  wouldn’t  do  it,”  declared  Rosie. 

“Then  the  boss’d  fire  you.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  do  it,  but  I  wouldn’t 
tell  the  ^ss  I  hadn’t.  Maybe  he  wouldn’t 
never  find  out,  or  maybe  he  would  get  sorry 
after  a  while  and  not  do  it  any  more.” 

She  felt  she  had  ended  weakly,  and  in 
Mickey’s  gaze  she  read  a  tolerance  for  the 
morally  uncertain  minds  of  women  that  irri¬ 
tated  her  extremely. 

Mickey  changed  the  subject,  and  Rosie, 
twirling  her  bracelet  round  and  roimd  on 
htt  pretty  wrist,  stole  a  troubled  look  at 
him  now  and  again,  but  paid  so  little  heed 
to  his  remarks  that  after  a  time  he  took 
himself  off  to  the  more  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  gymnasium. 

Rosie  carried  the  problem  to  her  father 
for  solution.  She  sat  on  his  knee  and  he 
pinched  her  cheek. 

“Vat  is  it,  Roslein?  ”  he  asked.  “  Money, 
dre^,  hadts,  junker?” 

“Suppose,”  said  his  daughter,  adopting 
the  hypothetical  method  of  Mickey,  “sui>- 
pose  you  had  a  boss  who  made  you  put  bad 
with  good  ones  and  sell  them  as  good. 
What  would  you  do?  ” 


“I  would  go  oudt  of  der  egg  business,” 
answered  her  father  promptly,  “and  run  a 
nice  beer-garden  and  have  a  schones  Mdd- 
chen  to  sit  on  my  knee.” 

But  Rosie  did  not  respond  to  this  face¬ 
tiousness.  She  seeined  troubled,  and  he 
pinched  her  chin  with  a  large  thumb  and 
forefinger. 

“  Who  is  drying  to  sell  bad  eggs  to  you, 
Rosie?  ”  he  demanded. 

“Mr.  Callahan’s  boss  makes  him  do 
that,”  said  she. 

“So-o?  And  Mr.  Callahan  tells  you 
aboudt  it?” 

“He  didn’t  tell  me  right  out,”  replied 
Rosie,  “but  I  knew  what  he  meant,  of 
course.  He  asked  me  what  I’d  do  if  I  was 
the  man  he  supposed.” 

“  If  you  were  the  man — ”  began  her  father 
in  mock  surprise. 

She  shook  him  by  the  collar.  “  You  know 
what  I  mean,”  she  declared  impatiently. 

“Mr.  Callahan — does  he  often  come  to 
ask  such  questions  of  you?”  He  looked 
gravely  at  her  downcast  eyes. 

“Well,  you  see  he  is  always  threatening 
to  quit  his  job,  and  I  try  to  make  him  stick 
to  it,”  she  explained  ingenuously. 

“You  wandt  him  to  keep  his  job?  So?” 
he  grvmted. 

“I’m  afraid  he’ll  go  into  the  prize-fight¬ 
ing  if  he  leaves  his  job.” 

“H’m,”  replied  her  father  thoughtfully. 
“You  like  him  so  much  as  that  then?” 

His  eyes  dared  her  to  ask,  “As  much  as 
what?” 

She  became  prettily  pink,  and  as  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  her  confusion  his  eyes  softened. 

“I  thoudt  it  was  Fritz,”  he  said. 

Rosie  tossed  her  head  and  curled  her  lip 
contemptuously. 

“Of  course,  he  is  choost  von  of  dose  low 
Chermans,  I  know,”  he  declared,  nodding 
sagely  and  purposely  exaggerating  his  ac¬ 
cent  to  tease  her.  “  Rosie  is  a  fine  American 
name.  Und  Callahan — it,  too,  is  a  nice  Amer¬ 
ican  name — vat  you  call  a  Puritan  or  may¬ 
be  old  New  Yorgk  Dutch,  nicht  wahr?" 

‘‘Vaierl”  came  the  muffled  protest  of 
Rosie.  Her  face  was  buried  in  lus  coat  to 
hide  her  embarrassment,  but  her  shoulders 
shook  with  laughter. 

“And  vat  advice  did  you  give  Mr.  Calla¬ 
han  aboudt  the  eggs?” 

“I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  do  what  the 
bo^  wanted,  but  to  go  on  without  doing  it 
and  maybe  the  boss  wouldn’t  find  out.” 
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Her  father  turned  her  around  on  his  knee 
the  better  to  look  into  her  eyes.  He  knit 
his  brows  and  frowned  in  the  fashion  she 
could  never  be  sure  of  interpreting  correctly. 

“  My  only  daughter,”  said  he,  and  shook 
his  head  sadly.  “A  child  of  mine.  Dear, 
dear!” 

“What  b  the  matter  with  that?”  de¬ 
manded  Rosie  with  irritation.  “Vaier, 
should  I  have  told  him  to  quit  his  job?” 
she  pleaded.  “Shall  I  tell  him  to?” 

“Quide  vidoudt  a  moral  sense,  dese  vom- 
en,”  said  her  father  in  his  teasing  manner. 
“No,  Rbslein,  you  let  Mr.  Callahan  alone 
aboudt  the  eggs.  When  he  b  fired,  you  let 
me  know.” 

Mickey  was  duly  fired  on  the  following 
Saturday  in  the  forenoon.  As  an  e.xjjerience, 
it  b  scarcely  worthy  of  record.  Mickey  had 
even  no  opportunity  of  starting  a  scrap, 
which  would  have  greatly  eased  his  feelings. 
Instead,  with  an  affectation  of  nonchalance 
and  with  his  week’s  pay  in  his  pocket,  he 
strolled  from  the  building.  He  had  so  much 
time  that  he  stopped  to  swing  on  the  bridge 
and  to  watch  a  freighter  pass  down  the 
river  to  the  lake.  Yet  he  did  not  enjoy 
himself  as  much  as  hb  unw’onted  sense  of 
freedom  seemed  to  warrant. 

He  drifted  to  the  park  and  seated  him¬ 
self  beside  the  statue  to  face  the  future.  It 
was  a  dark  future,  and  the  sunshine  that 
lay  upon  the  stone  and  bronze  and  filtered 
through  the  trees  was  little  solace.  The 
statue  was  quite  as  at  other  times.  One 
hand  clutched  the  lapel  of  the  coat,  one  was 
held  behind  the  bad;,  and  the  meditative 
gaze,  as  ever,  sought  the  ground.  The  great 
bronze  chair  with  its  legs  shap>ed  to  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  lion’s  paws  and  its  back  carved 
with  an  eagle,  still  awaited  the  speaker  who 
had  conclude  hb  remarks  but  had  not 
yet  bethought  him  of  rest. 

It  came  to  Mickey  suddenly  that  the 
statue  could  never  change.  It  was  thus  for 
always.  “If  a  guy  dies  quick  when  he’s 
made  good,  he’s  there  for  keeps,”  reflected 
Mickey  gloomily.  But  when  he  couldn’t 
make  good? — Mickey  strolled  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  beer-garden. 

Rosie  looked  a  polite  but  not  surprised 
inquiry. 

“Sure,  taken  into  partnership  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  month  off  before  I  begin  on  the  new’ 
job,”  said  Mickey  with  delicate  irony,,  in 
answer  to  her  unspoken  question. 

Rosie  led  the  way  into  the  garden.  No 


one  w’as  there  but  Friedrich,  who  was  wish¬ 
ing  the  tables.  Mickey  tilted  back  in  his 
chair.  Hb  manner  was  one  of  reckles 
bravado. 

“Living  off  my  money,”  he  continutd 
cheerfully. 

“Have  you  left  your  place?”  inquind 
Rosie  politely. 

“That’s  one  w’ay  of  putting  it,”  agrwi 
Mickey.  “  Me ’n’ the  boss  wasn’t  quite  sod»- 

ble  at  times.” 

It  seemed  to  him  that  she  took  the  news 
of  hb  altered  prospects  with  rather  too  much 
indifference.  She  seemed  mainly  concerntd 
with  drawing  letters  in  the  gravel  with  th 
toe  of  her  shoe.  And  he  had  followed  he 
advice! 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  into  the  fighting 
game,”  he  said. 

“You  know  I  don’t  want  you  to,”  re¬ 
turned  Rosie,  provokingly  unruffled  at  this 
statement. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  like  that  monument  in  tht 
park,”  said  Mickey,  exasp>erated.  “Fw 
got  to  have  a  meal  once  in  a  while.  H(»tst 
Rosie,  I’d  keep  out  of  the  game  to  please 
you  if  I  could  see  a  chance  in  anything  dst 
But  what  can  a  mutt  like  me  do,  with  lo 
pull,  no  money,  no  nothin’?  How  can  t 
feller  keep  going,  and  maybe  get  married 
on  tw’elve  a  week  and  not  sure  of  that?’ 

She  looked  up  at  him  shyly.  He  was 
quite  serious.  Never  before  had  he  qxAa 
so  openly  of  himself  to  her.  She  was  glad 

“  Lbten,”  she  said.  “  Will  you  promise  to 
give  up  fighting  if  I  give  you  the  chance  d 
a  good  place?  ” 

“Want  to  give  me  a  job  as  waiter?" he 
asked. 

“  Not  that,”  she  answered  calmly;  “hot 
to  help  father.” 

He  brought  hb  chair  down  to  its  four 
legs  with  a  thump.  “On  the  level,  Rosie?" 
he  asked.  “No  kidding?” 

“Uh-huh,”  said  she. 

“  But  your  dad  won’t  find  me  the  goo(h" 
he  said,  and  hb  tone  conveyed  a  genuine 
modesty. 

“Oh,  father  does  what  I  tell  him  to," 
she  answered.  “No,  really,  he  thinks 
you’re  all  right.  I  told  him  about  the  eggs.” 

But  Mickey  appeared  bent  on  other 
things.  “  How’  about  Fritz?  ”  he  demanded, 
gazing  hard  upon  her. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him  and  colored 
prettily.  “Oh,  Fritz?”  said  she  indifferent¬ 
ly.  “  He  has  nothing  to  do  with — ^it.” 


STRAIGHT 

TALK 


THE  MAGNIFICENTLY  MAD  KNIGHT- 
ERRANT. 

IT  HAD  been  flitting  around  in  my  mind  for 
some  time  that  the  crying  need  of  the  age  was 
something  that  wasn’t  of  any  use. 

It  has  come.  You  started  it  with  your  abso- 
lutdy  sensible  suggestion  as  to  a  censorship  of 
the  theatre. 

Mr.  Steffens,  the  magnificently  mad  knight- 
enut,  has  tossed  it  aloft  on  the  point  of  his 
lance  and  bathed  it  in  the  flashing  sunshine  of 
sublime  nonsense. 

The  courage  that  assails  windmills  is  his.  He 
has  drawn  his  sword  against  the  political  wind¬ 
mills  and  the  commercial  windmills — and  they 
tight  on  milling.  And  now  he  lowers  his 
hor  and  charges  a  mightier  windmill  than 
any  he  has  encountered  heretofore — the  wind¬ 
mill  that  keeps  the  universe  in  motion. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  became  fond  of 
Mr.  Steffens.  It  was  when  he  attributed  the 
political  corruption  of  New  York  to  the  strong 
Hibernian  admixture  in  its  population.  My 
blood  was  of  the  Celtic  strain  and  he  got  me. 

I  knew  he  was  going  to  change  his  mind  later, 
andhedid.  He  was  put  to  it  to  find  another  rea¬ 
son  for  the  corruption  of  politics  in  the  Middle 
West,  where  the  admixture  was  not  Irish.  He 
pve  up  the  race  theory  altogether  when  he 
found  native-.American  Rhode  Island  the  rot- 
tenest  of  all  our  states.  I  think  it  was  about 
that  time  that  the  truth  began  to  dawn  on  him 
—the  truth  which  had  a  partial  revelation  in 
the  series  of  articles  he  called  “It.” 

In  all  his  articles  on  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  corruption,  Mr.  Steffens  believes  with  a 
gdendid  sincerity,  and  promotes  with  a  thrilling 
mthusiasm,  each  idea  the  moment  it  has  birth 
in  his  brain.  He  never  weighs  and  measures  it, 
or  rings  it  against  the  counter  of  human  expe- 
nence.  He  is  as  confident  of  the  truth  of  each 
I  concqKion  as  is  ^e  mother  of  the  beauty  of 
the  libe  that  rests  on  her  bosom.  Now  who 
on  hdp  loving  a  man  like  that? 

What  matters  it  to  him  that  force,  the  force 
he  hates  so,  is  the  law  of  the  world  and  of  all 


the  worlds?  That  it  pillars  the  sky  and  holds 
the  stars  in  their  courses?  That  it  confines  the 
ocean  in  its  bed  and  lifts  the  mountain  peak 
into  the  sunlight? 

WhAt  matters  it  to  him  that  the  hand  of 
God  wrote  on  the  tables  of  stone.  This  shalt 
thou  do,  and  this  not?  And  that  what  He  com¬ 
manded  us  to  do  was  good,  and  what  He  for¬ 
bade  was  evil? 

It  is  all  wrong,  Mr.  Steffens  thinks.  It  is 
force;  it  is  censorship  1  Jesus  taught  something 
else. 

Did  He?  Where?  And  when?  “ThoujAo/^ 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself!”  He  said;  not, 
“  Thou  mayest  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

The  fine  thing  about  this  controversy  is 
that  you  never  will  be  able  to  silence  Mr.  Stef¬ 
fens  with  logic.  You  have  had  one  experience; 
nay,  two.  You  appealed  to  Jesus,  and  he  calm¬ 
ly  tells  you  Jesus  sinned,  because  he  can  not  dis¬ 
tinguish,  as  Jesus  did,  between  discipline  and 
private  vengeance.  The  other  instance  is 
where  he  sought  to  stop  a  loophole  in  his  cas¬ 
tle  wall  by  saying  you  may  use  violence  against 
things,  but  not  against  men.  Now,  that  strikes 
me  as  the  finest  rmreason.  You  may  prohibit 
plays,  but  you  must  not  prohibit  men  from  pre¬ 
senting  them.  Jesus  should  have  used  force 
against  the  desecration  of  a  holy  place,  but  He 
was  wrong  in  using  force  against  the  desecra- 
tors. 

I  wonder  just  what  Mr.  Steffens  means  by 
Christianity  and  what  is  the  significance  of  hh 
capitalized  pronouns!  The  world  recognizes  the 
word  “  He  ”  as  the  pronoun  standing  for  the  name 
of  God.  But  Mr.  Steffens  spea^  of  Jesus  as 
having  erred,  and  there  is  no  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  God  who  can  err.  Rationalism,  how¬ 
ever,  has  produced,  in  these  days,  a  school  of 
thinkers  to  whom  the  part  is  greater  than  the 
whole,  to  whom  less  than  all  that  Christ  taught 
is  the  greatest  and  best  Christianity.  If  I  have 
not  guessed  wrong,  Mr.  Steffens  is  of  this  school. 
And  he  is  not  a  mere  member  of  it,  he  is  a  great 
leader  of  it.  We  have  had  the  Christian-Social¬ 
ist.  He  is  the  Christian-Anarchist — the  dernier 
cri  in  hj-phenated  Christianity. 
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He  asked  the  question,  “  Who  is  to  judge  of 
the  obscenity  of  a  play?  How  are  you  going  to 
determine  what  is  ob^enity  and  what  is  not?” 
The  answer  is  so  obvious  that  1  hate  to  state 
it.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  humanity.  That  is 
what  you  are  doing  when  you  ban  from  your 
columns  certain  business  announcements  which 
you  fear  may  be  harmful.  You  can  not  be 
sure  that  in  every  instance  you  are  right,  but 
you  can  be  sure  that  in  every  instance  you  mean 
to  be  right.  And  in  the  larger  view  you  will  be 
right,  b^use  the  instances  that  come  within 
the  confusing  shadow  of  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  are  practically  inconsiderable. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Steffens  is  going  to  have  many 
followers.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world  joyfully 
to  engage  in  some  new  way  of  reforming  human 
nature,  and  stick  to  it  until  its  novelty  wears  out. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  H. 

Editor’s  Note — Mr.  Steffens  says:  “This 
is  bully.  It ’s  so  darn  true  of  me.  ’  ’ 

CENSORSHIP  KS.  FREE  LANCES. 

Mr.  Steffens  wishes  full  freedom  of  speech 
and  urges  free  criticism  as  an  adequate  corrective 
for  unwise  use  of  freedom.  Thus  Milton  con¬ 
tended  for  freedom  of  the  press,  being  confident 
that  truth  was  its  own  champion  and  guard. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  unlimited  freedom. 
Criticism  has  its  canons.  It  cites  rules,  stan¬ 
dards.  It  furnishes  restraint.  Rules  are  laws. 
A  lawless  realm  is  not.  No  objection  to  criti¬ 
cism  as  a  force  for  regulating  conduct  is  offered. 
Nay,  criticism  is  most  welcome.  This  only  is 
urged:  The  contention  between  you  and  Mr. 
Steffens  was  really  narrowed  down  to  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  censorship  by  municipal  authority 
and  criticism  by  free  lances. 

Haverhill,  Mass.  O.  C. 

WHY  NOT  APPLY  CHRISTIANITY? 

Steffens  voices  the  hope  of  millions  when  he 
says:  “I  believe  that  Christianity  is  a  practi¬ 
cable  theory  of  social  conduct.”  And,  know¬ 
ing  the  man,  I  know  that  by  “  social  ”  conduct 
Steffens  means  the  industrial,  political,  econ¬ 
omic,  fiscal,  and  all  other  relations  between 
men.  I  take  it  that  by  “Christianity”  Steffens 
means  the  moral  philosophy  taught  by  Jesus, 
not  the  structure  of  debatable  theology  built 
upon  that  philosophy  by  ancient  and  modem 
theologians,  and  almost  obscuring  that  moral 
code. 

Jesus  taught  the  natural  moral  law,  which  is 
as  natural  as  the  law  of  gravity,  beautiful 
for  its  brevity  and  comprehensiveness;  and  in 
twenty  centuries  the  wisdom  of  man  has  added 
nothing  to  it: 

“A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another.”  “Love  one  another” — 


a  universal  statute  of  three  words,  which  wu 
made  the  test  by  Jesus,  for  He  added:  “Bv 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci¬ 
ples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.” 

That  is  the  Law  of  Brotherhood,  the  Lav  d 
Love.  The  old  Hebrews  believed  in  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Hebtns. 
Jesus  expanded  that  idea  into  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  all  men.  Love 
was  thenceforth  to  include  not  only  the  He¬ 
brew  race,  but  the  whole  human  race.  No  social 
conduct,  no  politics,  no  economics  or  industi) 
can  be  true  or  good  except  the  social  conduct, 
the  politics,  economics,  or  industry,  of  love. 

The  commandment  to  love  one  another  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  law  of  service.  Service  demands 
service.  Like  the  Golden  Rule,  it  calls  upon 
every  one  who  receives  the  results  of  labor  to 
do  his  full  share  of  labor  and  repay  in  full  what 
he  receives,  lest  he  be  in  debt  to  his  Brother. 
The  Law  of  Love,  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Lavoi 
Service,  the  principles  of  Christianity,  demand 
equality  of  opportunity.  If  we  deny  equality 
of  opportunity  to  any  one,  do  we  not  bankh 
him  from  the  Brotherhcxxl?  And  if  we  banisli 
one,  do  we  not  banish  ourselves? 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  essential  ior  a 
Christian  society.  In  the  Christian  society 
each  one  is  free  in  all  things  to  employ  and  o- 
joy  himself  in  doing  the  Father’s  will.  The 
Christian  scKiety  is  demcKratic;  the  democratic 
society  can’t  be  otherwise  than  Christian.  The 
demcKratic  system  is  resisted  only  by  those  who 
claim  for  themselves  an  exclusive  franchise  to 
certain  attributes  of  deity. 

The  natural  moral  law,  taught  by  Jesus,  au¬ 
tomatically  punishes  disobedience  and  auto¬ 
matically  rewards  obedience.  That  is  not  true 
of  man-made  laws.  Violation  of  man-made 
laws  sometimes  brings  punishment,  but  ob^ 
dience  to  them  is  not  rewarded.  The  Law  d 
Brotherhood  rewards. 

Govenunent  is  not  a  machine  for  ruling  men, 
nor  for  controlling,  suy^ressing,  and  repressiig 
men  in  their  natural  v^l  and  acts.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  our  common-good  machinery  by  whidi 
we  do  in  common  the  things  necessary  for  the 
common  good  that  can  not  be  done  efhcimtly 
by  individual  action.  It  is  the  machinery 
through  which  we  coop)erate  in  the  doing  of 
common-good  things.  The  Law  of  Brotherhood 
and  the  Golden  Rule  mean  cooperation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  is  the  most 
intelligent  of  animals.  Yet  he  alone,  of  ^ 
creatures,  has  invented  a  chaos,  lives  in  it, 
exerts  more  than  half  his  energy  to  make  it 
endurable,  and  subsidizes  newspapers  and  pr^ 
lessors  to  prove  that  the  natural  inoral  law  a 
futile,  inexp>edient,  and  unconstitutional. 

Isn’t  there  a  pxrcketbook  reason  for  the  ^ 
ceptance  of  “Jesus”  and  the  denial  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus — spaaking  generally  and  ^ 
referring  to  “you”?  The  law  of  Love  formd* 
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any  kind  of  slavery.  Special  privilege  is  profit¬ 
able.  But  special  privilege  is  monopoly;  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  force;  force  is  ^very;  slavery  is  un- 
Christian  because  it  violates  the  Law  of  Love. 
There  are  millions  of  private  profit  from  special 
privilege,  which  is  private  power  of  taxation. 
Hence  private  control  of  government,  for  with¬ 
out  such  private  control  of  government  there 
would  be  no  private  power  of  taxation. 

It  required  no  courage  for  Steffens  to  write 
that  letter;  for  it’s  just  like  him.  Perhaps  it 
required  some  courage  for  you  to  publish  the 
letter.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the  publication  of 
that  letter  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of 
the  many  good  public  services  of  Every¬ 
body’s. 

Portland,  Oregon.  VV.  G.  Eggleston. 

WE  MUST  USE  FORCE. 

Lincoln  Steffens’s  philosophy  may  be  termed 
the  philosophy  of  inaction.  It  is  Oriental.  It 
has  dominated  China  for  centuries;  now  China 
is  shaking  it  off.  It  still  holds  sway  in  India, 
and  conditions  there  are  intolerable. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Steffens  is  wrong;  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  inaction  as  to  censorship  of  the  press 
and  theatres  is  wrong.  For  this  reason:  In 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race  there  was  no 
censorship,  no  restraint;  men  were  wholly  free. 
In  time  restraint  came;  the  greatest  need  of  a 
savage  people  is  food,  and  food  perhaps  gave 
rise  to  the  first  great  rule  of  law.  A  number  of 
men,  or  apes  if  you  will,  having  laid  in  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  food,  the  bully  of  the  crowd  took  it  for 
himself.  The  rest  got  together  and  formulated 
society’s  first  rule,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 

And  the  history  of  progress  has  been  written 
in  the  story  of  social  restraint.  Let  us  not  con¬ 
found  social  restraint  with  the  selfishness  of 
the  strong  or  cunning.  I  fear  that  Mr.  Steffens 
has. 

Man’s  instincts,  whether  he  be  educated  or 
not,  are  right.  Men  want  to  do  right,  but  weak 
wills  or  economic  conditions  may  not  be  favor¬ 
able,  so  men  coolly  enact  laws  to  curtail  their 
future  actions — enact  them  because  they  know 
that  in  times  of  temptation  they  will  need  some¬ 
thing  to  guide  or  deter;  that  something  is  law 
—restraint. 

Education  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  point  the 
moral  way  and  enforce  it.  It  is  not.  Either 
our  system  of  education  is  wholly  at  fault  or 
education  is  a  very  small  factor. 

Mr.  Steffens  takes  the  stand  that  the  use  of 
force  is  wrong.  Is  it?  Men  are  by  nature  so- 
oal  beings.  It  must  follow  that  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  majority  is  superior  to  that 
of  ^h  individual — not  necessarily  every  in¬ 
dividual. 

We  have  a  right  to  individual  freedom 
only  so  long  as  that  freedom  does  not  conflict 
with  the  same  rights  in  others.  More  than 


that  would  be  anarchy  or  heaven.  We  must 
restrain  merchants  from  selling  poisoned  foods; 
we  must  regulate  and  control  monoplies  and 
public  carriers.  W'e  must  do  these  things.  Are 
these  more  urgent  than  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  our  young  people?  I  think  not.  I  am  for 
censorship — that  censorship  which  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  willing  to  enact  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  man  against  himself. 

W.  Duluth,  Minn.  S.  J.  R. 

SHOULD  THE  MURDERER  BE  RE¬ 
STRAINED? 

The  fallacy  which  underlies  all  that  Mr.  Stef¬ 
fens  writes  is  the  old  one  of -Tolstoy  and  the 
Friends,  of  assuming  and  asserting  that  the  law 
of  love,  as  taught  by  Jesus,  excludes  violence  in 
all  cases,  while  it  really  requires  violence  in  some 
cases.  This  can  best  be  made  clear,  perhaps, 
by  some  specific  instances.  Here  is  a  man  ra¬ 
ging  in  the  delirium  of  typhoid;  he  wishes  to 
get  out  of  bed  and  throw  himself  from  a  fourth- 
story  window.  If  Mr.  Steffens  is  right,  we  ought 
to  let  him  destroy  himself.  But  our  duty  to 
love  him  requires  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  use 
all  necessary  violehce  to  keep  him  in  bed  and 
save  his  life.  Here  is  another  man,  assailing 
the  minds  of  the  innocent  and  clean  with  ob¬ 
scene  and  salacious  words.  Mr.  Steffens  loves 
him  so  much  that  he  will  do  nothing  violent  to 
restrain  him.  But  the  rest  of  us  love  the  inno¬ 
cent  victims  so  much  that  we  would  use  any 
force  necessary  to  restrain  the  murderous  as¬ 
sailant  of  spirit  as  well  as  him  who  assails  only 
the  body. 

So  you  are  clearly  right,  and  Mr.  Steffens  is 
as  clearly  wrong,  in  the  main  issue.  But  as  to 
the  specific  question  of  a  censorship,  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  you  are  right.  The  same  ar¬ 
guments  that  justify  a  censorship  of  the  stage 
would  justify  a  censorship  of  the  press.  It  is  a 
general  conviction,  I  think,  among  Americans, 
that  both  stage  and  press  ought  to  be  imcen- 
sored,  but  that  both  should  be  held  much  more 
strictly  to  account  than  they  now  are  for  what 
they  give  to  the  public. 

Chester,  Pa.  H.  C.  V. 

THIS  WOULD  START  SOMETHING. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  expediency — the¬ 
oretically — I  do  not  know  any  person,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  myself,  to  whom  I  should 
be  willing  to  entrust  the  job  of  censorship;  and 
I  fancy  that  most  authors  would  say  the  same. 

If  you  still  insist  upon  a  censorship,  let  me 
suggest  that  you  appoint  a  board  consisting  of, 
say,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  G.  Bernard  S^w, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Eugene  Walter,  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Jack  London;  then 
require  a  unanimous  vote  to  condemn. 

AsheviUe,  N.  C.  A.  G.  M. 


A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 


T  seems  only  fair  to  warn  the  readers  w'hatever  may  be  their  philosophical  abilities, 

I  of  this  department  that  this  is  not  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  philosophy-mongers, 
going  to  be  what  the  magazines  call  that  it  has  become  what  one  might  call,  with 
a  “fiction  number.”  However,  I  only  a  hint  of  facetiousness,  a  “best  seller.” 
once  spent  a  few  weeks  of  what  is  knowm  as 

the  dry  season  on  an  island  near  the  equator,  jg 

and  was  much  puzzled  and  not  a  little  “  put 

upon”  on  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival  when  Now  if  Henri  Bergson’s  “Creative  Evolu- 
a  sudden  tropic  downpour  drenched  me  to  tion  ”  (Holt)  were  merely  by  the  way  of  scoring 
the  skin  before  I  could  find  shelter.  It  was  a  succis  de  high-brow,  I  should  not  think  of 
afterw'ard  explained  to  me  that  the  difference  asking  the  readers  of  A  Row  of  Books  to  waste 
between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons  was  mere-  attention  on  it.  Personally,  I  am  fond  of  phil- 
ly  that  during  the  one  the  sun  shone  most  of  osophical  speculations,  even  when,  as  only  too 
the  time,  but  it  rained  every  day;  while  during  often  happens,  the  net  result  is  but  the  added 
the  other  it  rained  most  of  the  time,  but  the  mental  suppleness  that  follows  intellectual  cal- 
sun  always  got  in  a  few  sun-strokes  between  isthenics.  But  just  as  I  should  hesitate  to  urge 
moniing  and  evening.  the  claims  of  tennis  upon  a  devotee  of  golf,  so 

I  should  never  think  to  champion  one  form  of 
jr  mere  ratiocinative  muscle-stretching  against 

another  on  the  ground  of  my  fondness  for  it. 
A  most  unlikely  event — one  that  any  sup-  It  is  precisely  because  this  book  of  Henri  Berg- 

posedly  wise  forecaster  of  probabilities  would  son’s  seems  to  me  to  be  by  the  way  of  confound- 

surely  have  called  an  excellent  risk  at  one  hun-"*  ing  the  futile  wisdom  of  the  sages  by  directing 

dred  to  one  against — has  occurred  in  the  book  our  attention  to  those  neglected  sources  of  self- 

world.  A  philosophical  work  of  such  character  knowledge  which  babes  and  sucklings  draw 
and  caliber  as  practically  to  transfer  the  head-  upon,  that  I  ask  consideration  of  it. 
quarters  of  speculative  thought  from  Germany 

to  France  and  to  make  its  author  the  most  con-  0 

spicuous  figure  in  the  intellectual  arena  of  the 

times,  has,  within  a  month  of  its  translation  There  is,  it  is  true,  metaphysics  a-plenty  in 
into  English  and  publication  in  America,  with-  the  volume.  And  its  ultimate  philosophical 
out  the  aid  of  critical  oracles  or  of  advertising,  contention  (that  life  as  we  know  it,  and  the 
received  so  spontaneous  and  so  relatively  wide-  universe  as  we  apprehend  it,  are  not  predetcr- 
spread  a  recognition  from  a  class  of  readers  who,  mined  steps  in  a  foreordained  plan,  but  ever- 
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/•Kinging  aspects  of  a  cosmic  growth,  represent¬ 
ing  the  retrospectively  conscious  but  not  future 
foreseeing  struggle  of  the  divine  spirit  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  concrete  form)  may  appear  either 
as  a  tremendously  illuminating  conception,  or 
as  a  useless,  self-contradictory,  and  question¬ 
begging  speculation,  according  to  the  bias  of 
the  mind  that  follows  it. 

But  it  is  neither  the  metaphysics  nor  the  ul¬ 
timate  philosophical  contention  of  the  work 
that  has  won  for  it  the  spontaneous  and  wide- 
^read  recognition  of  the  class  of  readers  and 
seekers  after  understanding  above  referred  to. 
What  gives  the  work  its  wide  and  practical 
human  appeal  is  its  searching  yet  simple  analy¬ 
sis  and  exposition  of  the  probable  origins,  the 
present  limitations,  and  the  po^ible  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  instincts  and  intuitions  as  opposed 
to  our  intellects;  the  exquisite  yet  almost  collo¬ 
quial  deftness  with  which  these  differentiations 
are  brought  home  to  us  by  homely  similes  and 
familiar  analogies;  and  the  thousands  of  side¬ 
lights  which  the  discussion  constantly  throws 
upon  our  self-deceptions  and  self-estimates. 

Frankly,  “Creative  Evolution”  is  a  work 
that  no  one  wholly  unpractised  in  philosophical 
study  can  read  entire  with  adequate  compre¬ 
hension.  But  it  is  also  a  book  that  no  man  or 
woman  with  an  inquiring  mind  and  an  active 
interest  in  self-knowledge  should  fail  to  find  lo¬ 
cally  fascinating  in  its  revealing  clarity. 


» 

You  have  probably  noticed  that  whenever  a 
book  by  a  foreign  author  scores  a  genuinely 
spontaneous  and  not  a  press-agent-manipula¬ 
ted  success,  there  follows  a  sudden  blossoming 
of  local  editions  of  his  previously  unimported 
works.  This  is  one  of  the  few  literary  signs 
that  do  not  fail  in  a  dry  spell.  The  thing 
happened  in  the  case  of  Arnold  Bennett.  It 
has  already  begun  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
Henri  Bergson.  And  just  as  thousands  of  peo- 
fJe  took  the  quality  of  “The  Old  Wives’  Tale” 
on  faith,  but  read  “Buried  Alive”  in  person,  so 
there  will  doubtless  be  many  who  will  make  ac- 
qumtance  with  the  author  of  “Creative  Evo¬ 
lution”  by  reading  “Laughter,  an  Essay  on 
the  Meaning  of  the  Comic”  (Macmillan). 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  documents  in  the 
case,  it  has  proved  a  much  easier  task  for  man 
to  outline  the  imagined  construction  of  the  cos¬ 
mos  and  to  codify  the  supposed  intentions  of 
the  Creator,  than  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
own  so-called  sense  of  humor.  Perhaps  this  is 
because,  in  the  one  case,  the  philosopher  and 
the  theologian  are  learnedly  addressing  the  ig¬ 
norant  on  the  subject  of  the  unknowable,  while 
m  ^e  other  the  analyst  is  speaking  on  local 
topics  to  a  Missouri  audience.  At  any  rate,  the 
strange  fact  remains  that  there  is  never  a  man 
among  us  but  resents  being  told  he  does  not 


know  what  he  is  laughing  at,  while  no  philoso¬ 
pher  of  them  all  has  ever  wholly  succeeded  in 
proving  that  he  knew. 

Neither  does  Bergson  wholly  succeed.  But 
he  pushes  the  old  inquiry  very  much  deeper 
than  it  has  ever  been  pushed  before  and  does 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  enabled  to  tag 
along,  fully  persuaded  that  we  are  philosophers 
ourselves,  that  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be, 
and  that  we’d  have  tried  it  long  ago  if  we’d 
known  how  easy  it  was.  For  Bergson  is  not 
only  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  pertinaciously 
penetrating  thinkers  of  the  day,  with  a  marvel¬ 
ous  knack  of  putting  nice  distinctions  into  plain 
words;  he  is  even  more  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  he  not  only  was  a  man  before  he  was 
a  philosopher,  but  that  he  actually  remains 
human  while  being  one. 


I  wonder  what  we’d  think  if  we  could  turn 
a  mental  comer  somewhere  and  come  unex¬ 
pectedly  face  to  face  with  our  own  opinions  as 
they  were  ten  years  or  so  ago?  I  imagine  that 
it  woidd  be  considerable  of  a  shock.  You  see, 
we  live  with  ourselves  so  uninterruptedly  that 
we  do  not  notice  the  change.  We  do  not,  for 
instance,  notice  that,  as  we  are  constantly — 
once  every  two  years  or  so — being  caught  up 
with  by  a  new  generation,  and  having  our  old 
outlook  insensibly  modified  by  their  new 
points  of  view,  we  are  forever,  in  effect,  pass¬ 
ing  the  “judgment  of  posterity”  upon  our  own 
past  attitudes  of  mind. 

If  you  would  like  to  turn  such  a  comer, 
read  Archibald  Henderson’s  “George  Bernard 
Shaw,  His  Life  and  Works”  (Stewart  and 
Kidd). 

“What!”  you  will  perhaps  exclaim — “another 
book  on  Shaw?  ” 

Exactly.  Only,  this  time,  written  by  what  we 
may  possibly  call  a  member  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  con- 
temjwraneous  posterity.  How  long  is  it,  by 
the  way,  since  you  have  read  “The  Quintes- 
cence  of  Ibsenism”  or  the  prefaces  to  “Plays 
Pleasant  and  Unpleasant”?  The  truth  is  that 
most  of  us  have  absorbed  Shaw  by  the  slow 
and  intermittent  processes  of  intellectual  diges¬ 
tion.  That  is  to  say,  that  of  each  snack  we 
have  snatched  of  him,  we  have  assimilated 
a  little  (which  we  immediately  began  to 
regard  as  part  of  ourselves)  and  rejected  the 
balance  (of  which  we  could  make  nothing  at 
the  moment  and  which  we  consequently  have 
continued  to  regard  as  worthless),  /md  al¬ 
though,  by  keeping  this  up  for  a  considerable 
period,  we  have  all  become  more  or  less  Shav- 
ianized,  we  have  continued  to  regard  Shaw  as, 
for  the  most  part,  indigestible. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Henderson,  having 
come  in  late  to  dinner,  has  found  all  the  courses 
on  the.  table  at  once.  And  if  his  estimate  of  the 
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feast  does  not  enable  us  to  see  Shaw  entire,  at 
least  it  reveals  him  to  us  in  perspective.  And 
it  is  a  rather  startling  revelation  to  discover 
how  much  we  actually  owe  him  and  how  much 
we  might  still  borrow  from  him  to  our  own  ad¬ 
vantage. 

0 

Another  of  the  new  books  carries  us  back  to 
the  past  in  quite  another  fashion.  Ten  years 
ago,  when  Theodore  Dreiser  published  “Sister 
Carrie,”  the  impression  that  one  carried  away 
from  that  desperately  earnest  and  hatchet- 
hewn  piece  of  fiction  was  somewhat  as 
foUows: 

Here,  one  felt,  was  a  man  with  an  inborn  sense 
of  the  supreme  interest  and  the  overwhelming 
emotional  and  spiritual  relevancy  of  human  life 
as  it  is  actually  and  obscurely  lived;  a  man 
with  unmistakable  creative  impulses  and  poten¬ 
tialities;  a  man  who,  had  he  lived  in  a  more 
mature  and  less  self-deluding  community — a 
community  that  did  not  so  rigorously  confine 
its  interest  in  facts  to  business  and  limit  its  de¬ 
mands  upon  art  to  the  supplying  of  illusions — 
might  humbly  and  patiently  have  schooled  his 
gifts  to  the  service  of  his  vision.  But  here,  one 
also  felt,  was  a  man  who,  living  where  he  did, 
had  been  driven  by  a  sort  of  ingrowing  disgust 
with  his  intellectual  environment  into  a  pre¬ 
mature  and  essentially  vindictive  artistic  re¬ 
bellion  before  he  was  able  to  bear  arms.  One 
felt,  in  short,  in  the  author  of  “Sister  Carrie,” 
a  grim  and  angry  determination  to  tell  the 
truth — the  kind  of  determination  that  is  more 
inclined  to  rip  the  veil  of  make-believe  aside 
and  say,  “Look!  Damn  you!”  than  to  lift  it 
with  a  gesture  of  invitation;  the  kind  of  deter¬ 
mination  that  is  rendered  brutal  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  own  technical  limitations;  the 
kind  of  determination  that  is  apt  either  to  go 
on  uselessly  butting  its  head  against  the  wall  of 
personal  incapacity  and  public  disfavor,  or  to 
shnig  its  shoulders,  accept  defeat,  and  compro¬ 
mise  fruitlessly  with  commercialism. 

The  chances,  therefore,  that  this  rebellious, 
vindictive,  and  unpractised  brandisher  of  the 
truth  in  the  face  of  indifference  would  ever 
“find  himself”  in  fiction  appeared  very  small — 
quite  as  small  as  the  idea  that  any  American 
would  devote  ten  silent  years  to  that  unre- 
munerative  search  appeared  fantastic.  Yet 
Mr.  Dreiser  has  not  only  sternly  forced  him¬ 
self  to  refrain  from  publication  for  a  decade, 
but  has  now  pubh'shed  a  novel  that  amply 
proves  the  period  well  employed. 

“Jennie  Gerhardt”  (Harper)  is  one  of  the 
few  novels  of  American  origin  that  achieves  a 
significant  picture  of  reality  through  realism. 
But,  more  noteworthy  than  this,  it  is  one  of 


the  far  fewer  novels  of  American  origin  and 
of  American  subject-matter  that  intrinsically 
transcend  national  boundaries  by  making  thwr 
inescapable  Americanism  a  mere  incident  of 
their  fundamental  humanness.  Without  the  fac¬ 
titious  aids  of  contrived  coincidence  or  invented 
adventure,  without  explanatory'  comment  or 
moral  preachment,  it  places  before  us  the  drab 
record  Of  two  mishandled  lives,  blindly  obey¬ 
ing  Nature’s  law  of  personal  self-fulfilment,  and 
humbly  glorified  or  irrevocably  bedraggled  in 
consequence  without  reference  to  man’s  codi¬ 
fied  conventions.  The  telling  is  often  clumsy 
and  sometimes  crude  to  the  point  of  setting 
^thetically  sensitive  teeth  on  edge.  And,  again, 
it  attains  a  splendidly  poignant  simplicity. 
But  the  author,  in  spite  of  an  uneven  and  at 
times  oddly  unplastic  technique,  has  written 
a  very  big  book. 

0 

One  of  the  bits  of  information  possessed  by 
most  small  boys  and  forgotten  by  most  big 
ones  is  that  if  you  catch  two  grasshoppers— 
any  two  grasshoppers — ^it  doesn’t  in  the  least 
matter  whether  they  are  both  green  with  brown 
juice,  or  whether  one  is  a  winged  one  that  rat¬ 
tles  and  the  other  is  a  squashy  yellow  one  that 
just  jumps — if  you  catch  two  grasshoppers  and 
hold  them  firmly  with  their  heads  close  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  pass  rapidly  from  a  tentative 
exchange  of  friendly  caresses  to  an  irritated  in¬ 
terchange  of  vicious  punches,  and  end  by  chew¬ 
ing  each  other’s  faces  into  a  condition  better 
left  to  the  imagination. 

Now  some  sociologists,  remembering  their 
boyhood’s  experiments,  are  inclined  to  hold 
that  marriage  tends  to  failure  because  the  law, 
in  catching  two  human  beings  and  compelling 
them  to  a  somewhat  similar  proximity,  repro¬ 
duces  too  closely  these  temper-trying  condi¬ 
tions.  And  it  is  certain  that  any  one  who  has 
ever  made  a  long  sea-voyage  with  a  small 
ship’s  company,  or  sat  too  often  in  prolonged 
executive  session  with  a  permanent  committee, 
will  recognize,  not  only  that  all  ffesh  is  grass, 
but  that  most  men  are  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  Hugh  W  alpole’s  story  of  English  bowd- 
ing-school  life,  “The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin” 
(Century),  is  an  amusing  and  at  the  same  time 
a  tragically  true-to-life  study  of  the  effect  upon 
half  a  dozen  helpless  teachers  of  being  held 
thus,  year  after  year  (with  vacational  intermis¬ 
sions)  in  enforced  mental  and  temperamental 
contact.  As  an  interesting  stor>’,  as  a  bit  of 
ably  demonstrated  psychology,  and  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  group  of  not-quickly-to-be-for- 
gotten  characters,  the  novel  is  well  worth  sin¬ 
gling  out  from  the  season’s  overplentiful  offer¬ 
ings. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE  I 

I 

_  _  _  _ J 


Editor  s  Sote. — A  food  story  is  a  treasurt,  and,  like 
essist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sendinf  any  anecdotes  they  find 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younfer  the  b 
ill  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosinf  stamped, 


A  little  Central  American  republic  was  busily 
preparing  for  war,  as  a  neighboring  republic 
was  daily  threatening  an  invasion  of  her  territory ; 
and  all  available  peons  were  being  picked  up 
and  “recruited”  in  order  that  they  might  learn 
to  fight  and  die,  if  need  be,  for  their  beloved 
country.  A  batch  of  twenty  had  just  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  their  leader  handed  a  note  to 
the  general  in  command  of  the  government 
troops,  which  read  as  follows: 

“Illustrious  General: 

“The  bearer  of  this  note  will  have  the  honor 
to  turn  over  to  you  twenty  volunteers.  Please 
return  the  ropes.” 

fB 

The  passengers  in  the  Pullman  w’cre  com¬ 
menting  on  the  winding  river. 

“Porter,”  inquired  a  lady,  “is  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  yes,  ma’am,  a  portion  of  it,” 
heiepUed. 

m 

The  man  who  sometimes  spoke  his  thoughts 
tkMid  had  been  more  concerned  with  the  things 
of  the  world  than  with  *hings  spiritual.  One 
(lay  by  cb^ace  his  hand  Ibll  upon  a  book  con¬ 
futing  the  catechism  of  a  certain  Protestant 
church,  and  he  was  soon  earnestly  engaged  in 
wadiqg  the  Ten  Commandments.  For  some 
hum  Ee  pondered  over  the  “Thou  shalts”  and 

Thora  shalt  nots,”  which  had  been  forgotten  al¬ 


other  precious  thinfs,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  tan 
that  seem  to  them  food.  Thoufh  the  sign  is  the  Chest- 
etter.  We  shall  fladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
,  addressed  envelope. 


most  since  childhood.  Then,  laying  down  the 
book  with  a  sigh,  he  muttered,  “Well,  I’ve 
never  killed  anybody,  anyway.” 

m 

The  teacher  asked  the  class  to  give  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence,  and  one  girl  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“The  girl  milked  the  cow  and  strained  it.” 

tt 

A  stranger  in  Boston  was  once  interested  to 
discover,  when  dining  with  friends,  that  the 
dessert  he  would  have  classed  as  cream  layer- 
cake  at  home,  was  known  in  Boston  as  Wash¬ 
ington  pie..  The  next  time  he  lunched  at  a 
restaurant  he  ordered  the  same  thing;  but  the 
waiter  put  before  him  a  rather  heavy-looking 
square  of  cake  covered  with  chocolate.  A  puz¬ 
zled  expression  came  over  his  face  as  he  said 
reprovingly:  “I  ordered  Washington  pie,  wait¬ 
er.” 

“That  is  Washington  pie,  sir.” 

“Well,”  expostulated  the  disappointed  man, 
“  I  did  not  mean  Booker  T.  I  want  George.” 

A  party  of  Manila  army  women  were  re¬ 
turning  in  an  auto  from  a  suburban  excursion 
when  the  driver  unfortunately  collided  with 
another  vehicle.  While  a  policeman  was  ta¬ 
king  down  the  names  of  those  concerned,  an 
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“English-speaking”  Filipino  law-student  polite¬ 
ly  a^ed  one  of  the  ladies  how  the  accident 
bad  happened. 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  she  replied;  “I 
was  asleep  when  it  occurred.” 

Proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  the  youth  replied:  » 

“Ah,*  madam,  then  you  will  be  able  to 
prove  a  lullaby.” 


After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  friends,  John  dedd^  that  home  was 
the  place  for  him,  and,  arriving  there,  he  elect¬ 
ed  to  sleep  in  the  front  yard.  Next  morning, 
happening  to  look  up,  he  saw  his  vdfe  observ¬ 
ing  him  from  an  open  window.  “  Shut  that  win¬ 
dow  I”  he  yelled.  V‘I)o  you  want  me  to  catch 
my  death  of  cold?** 

0 

Teacher:  “Give  the  meaning  of  veterinary 
surgeon.  ” 

Student:  “A  doctor  for  old  soldiers.” 


There  is  a  shrewd  old  farmer  in  Chenango 
Coimty,  New  York,  whose  fame  for  driving  a 
close  horse-trade  rivals  that  of  David  Harum. 

“Wha’d  ye  git  fer  that  old  bay?”  a  friend 
asked  him  ^e  other  day. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  trader,  after  ruminating 
for  a  moment,  “I  didn’t  git  what  I  cal’lated  I 
would;  but  then  1  hardly  cal’lated  I  would.” 

0 

The  man  in  the  barber’s  chair  squirmed  so 
uneasily  rmder  the  razor  that  the  manipulator 
of  the  blade  felt  moved  to  careless  inquiry: 

“Does  it  hurt,  Mr.  Sanford?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  defenseless  victim,  “that 
depends:  if  you’re  skinning  me,  it  doesn’t;  but 
if  you’re  shaving  me,  it  does.” 

0 

In  a  New  York  public  institution  attended 
by  many  races,  during  an  examination  in  his¬ 
tory  the  teacher  asked  a  little  chap  who  dis¬ 
covered  America.  The  boy  w-as  evidently 
terrified,  and  hesitated,  much  to  the  teach¬ 
er’s  surprise,  to  make  any  reply. 

“Oh,  please,  ma’am,”  he  fin^y  stammered, 
“ask  me  something  el^.” 

“Something  else,  Jimmy?  should  I  do 
that?” 

“The  fellers  was  talking  ’bout  it  yesterday,” 
replied  Jimmy.  “Pat  McGee  said  it  was  dis¬ 


covered  by  an  Irish  saint,  Olaf  he  said  it  was  a 
sailor  from  Norway,  and  Giovanni  said  it  wai 
Columbus;  an’  if  you’d  ’a’seen  what  happened 
you  wouldn’t  ask  a  little  feller  like  me.” 


Two  Harvard  students  went  into  the  cafd  of 
the  Hotel  Lenox,  and,  stepping  up  to  the  bar, 
said:  “Give  us  two  pousses-caj6s"  An  old 
Irishman,  standing  near,  liked  the  looks  of  the 
drinks,  and  when  they  were  finished  Wn^ 
over  the  bar  and  said:  “Mister,  make  me  a 
pussy-caf6  too.”  “What?”  said  tie  barkeeper 
in  surprise.  “Ginger  ale,”  replied  Pat;  “’ta 
twice  I’ve  told  you.” 


A  party  of  tourists  in  a  small  Filipino  village 
were  trying  to  make  the  native  driver  of  a 
bull-cart  tmderstand  that  they  i/sished  their 
baggage  transferred  from  the  bungalow  to  Uk 
railway  station  at  two  P.u.  But  the  native  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend  either  their  gesturei 
or  their  hybrid  language. 

Standing  near  the  tourists  was  a  recruit  of 
the  United  States  army  who  had  been  in  the 
“Islands”  just  a  month  and  was  extremely 
proud  of  the  few  words  of  “Hog  Spanish”  that 
he  had  learned.  So  he  offered  his  services  u 
interpreter. 

“^y,  hombre,"  said  he  impressively  to  the 
Filipino,  “when  the  clock  on  that  steeple, 
yonder,  strikes  two,  ‘ding-ding,’  yougetyoui 
bull-cart,  ‘moo-moo’,  and  carry  these  trunuto 
the  station,  ‘toot-toot.’  Savvy?” 

“  Yo  no  sabe,”  solemnly  replied  the  nativa 

“ Wha-at!”  roared  the  interpreter.  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don’t  understand  your 
own  language?” 

0 

Teacher:  “One  beautiful  autumn  day,  lit¬ 
tle  Red  Riding  Hood  was  walking  along  a  path 
in  the  woods,  when  she  came  to  a  sharp  tum;and 
whom  do  you  think  she  saw  standing  then 
with  a  row  of  shining  white  teeth  gleaming  at 
her?” 

Up  went  a  little  hand. 

Teacher:  “Who  was  it,  Willie?” 

Willie:  “Teddy  Roose^t.” 

0 

It  is  said  that  a  gravestone  in  Maine  bean 
this  inscription:  ^ 

“Here  Ues  the  boG^  '•*  Enoch  KcWen,  who 
died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by  being  kick¬ 
ed  to  death  by  a  cow.  Well  done,  goo!  and 
faithful  servant  1” 


Editor 
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PXBPDYS  PXIBLISHEftS 


F  YOU  followed  what  we  said 
in  this  department  for  December 
about  our  code  in  the  matter  of 
declining  advertising  that  might 
be  harmful  to  our  readers  in  health  or  pocket 
or  morals,  you  may  care  to  listen  to  a  few 
more  remarks  about  advertising.  It  is  a 
Irig  subject,  with  many  angles. 

The  most  important  factor  in  advertising 
is  you— the  reader. 

Advertising  is  bought  and  paid  for  to  get 
your  eye  and  your  attention.  Your  inter¬ 
est.  Your  confidence.  Your  patronage. 

You  see  how'  important  a  factor  you  are. 

A  question: 

Who,  should  you  say,  is  responsible  if  ad¬ 
vertising  does  not  tell  the  truth?  If  it  mis¬ 
leads  you?  If  it  tricks  you?  If  it  persuades 
you  to  buy  to  your  loss  and  regret? 

The  advertiser,  of  course. 

The  publisher,  of  course. 

If  the  advertiser  is  tricky,  or  dishonest,  or 
otherwise  conscienceless,  the  publisher 
should  have  discovered  it  before  he  accept- 
®d  and  ran  the  advertising. 

But  there  is  another  man,  about  whom 
you  may  never  have  heard,  whose  respousi- 
i^ty  is  very  great.  The  fact  is,  so  many 
(Merent  people  are  responsible  for  adverti¬ 
sing  t^t  it  has  suffered.  Divided  responsi- 
Mity  is  always  a  temptation  to  laxity. 

The  other  man  is  the  advertising  agent. 

Mvertisers.  as  a  rule,  do  not  place  their 
w^ess  direct  with  the  publishers.  We 
get  our  orders  from  agents.  And  we  have 
a  ^t  to  expect  only  clean,  honest  adver- 
fising  from  an  agent. 


Advertising  agents  are  business  men  who 
give  all  their  time  and  thought  to  the  one 
subject — advertising. 

Advertisers,  as  you  know,  use  advertising 
as  a  help  to  market  their  product.  Their 
business  is  making  the  product,  as  well  as 
marketing  it.  Advertising  is  only  a  branch 
of  their  business. 

Advertising  agents,  giving  all  their  lives 
to  the  one  subject" — advertising  in  all  its 
jihases — naturally  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  the  subject  than  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  could  possibly  learn. 

Of  course,  many  big  advertisers,  who  have 
been  advertising  largely  for  years,  know  as 
much  about  their  particular  line  as  the 
agents;  but  a  new  advertiser,  without  such 
an  experience,  might  easily  squander  a  for¬ 
tune  in  following  his  own  ideas. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  ADVERTISE? 

Suppose  you  readers  had  an  article  that 
you  wished  to  advertise.  What  would  you 
say  in  your  advertisement?  How  would  you 
say  it?  How  much  space  would  you  take? 
Would  you  use  street  cars,  or  newspapers, 
or  bill-boards,  or  magazines? 

Advertising  agents  are  presiuned  to  know 
the  answers.  Amd  how  much  you  ought  to 
sf)end.  And  how  to  reach  the  widest  audi¬ 
ence  for  the  minimum  cost.  And  a  hundred 
other  things  that  they  have  learned  by  actu¬ 
al  experience. 

You  see  how  necessary  they  are,  and  how 
important  a  place  they  occupy. 

Now',  suppose  you  consult  one  of  these 
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experts.  He  comes  into  your  shop  or  office  can  not  himself  afford  to  investigate  tlie 
and  learns  all  about  your  business.  He  particular  business,  he  should  omit  the 
must  do  that  before  he  can  intelligently  ad-  advertising  questioned. 
vise  you.  He  must  know  about  your  toan-  That  takes  courage,  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
cial  condition.  The  capacity  of  your  plant,  fall  back  on  the  agent’s  responsibility,  and 
The  quality  of  your  goods,  and  your  com-  when  some  of  one’s  competitors,  not  so 
petitors’  goods.  Everything  about  your  particular,  are  sure  to  run  the  adve^tis^ 
business.  ment  and  thereby  improve  their  showing 

Incidentally,  he  will  learn  a  lot  about  you  and  use  the  extra  money  thus  secured  to 
pjersonally,  will  he  not?  And  when  his  in-  complete  all  the  harder, 
vestigations  are  completed,  he  ought  to  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  nearly  so  hard  to 
know  if  you  mean  to  give  the  public  a  do  business  honestly  as  it  used  to  be.  Most 
square  deal.  pieople  are  doing  business  honestly  nowa- 

No  one  is  in  so  good  a  piosition  to  safe-  days.  But  there  are  still  some  sp>ots  where 
guard  the  public  from  dishonest  advertisers  the  honest  publisher  suffers,  and  this  is  one 
as  the  advertising  agent.  .  of  the  spMjts. 

His  jespionsibility  is  unquestioned. 

Certainly  the  publisher  has  nothing  like  it’s  up  to  YOU,  too 

the  advertising  agent’s  opportunity  to  get  a 

line  on  the  advertisers.  The  publisher,  like  There  is  some  one  else  responsible  for  dis- 
the  advertiser,  is  not  in  the  advertising  busi-  honest  and  generally  imdesirable  adverti- 
ness.  He  is  in  the  publishing  business.  He  sing. 

must  edit  and  manufacture  and  circulate  his  Can  you  imagine  who  it  is? 
product,  his  newspaper  or  his  magazine.  You: 

He  can  send  his  representatives  to  see  the  The  readers! 

advertiser,  but  he  can’t  make  anything  like  The  readers  know  when  they  are  sold, 

the  thorough  investigation  the  advertising  They  know  when  they  get  a  crooked  deal 
agent  must  make.  Sometimes  they  grin  and  bear  it.  Usually 

A  case  in  point:  they  just  bear  it.  They  ought  to  make 

An  agent  sends  us  an  order  for  a  page  in  things  mighty  uncomfortable  for  the  pub* 
Everybody’s,  advertising  lands  in  Texas,  lisher,  and  the  advertiser,  and  the  adverti- 
The  agent  has  sent  the  same  order  to  a  dozen  sing  agent, 
magazines.  None  of  the  twelve  publishers  And  they  can. 

of  these  twelve  magazines  knows  whether  The  readers  can  clean  up  every’  news- 
this  page  should  be  rim  or  not.  None  has  papor  and  magazine,  drive  out  every  line 
seen  the  land.  None  has  talked  to  the  owners,  of  questionable  business,  in  thirty  days,  if 

they  will. 

A  HARD  PLACE  FOR  THE  PUBUSHER  With  the  publisher,  canceled  subscr^ 

tions  reach  a  vital  spot. 

Now,  should  the  twelve  send  their  repre-  Look  through  your  magazine.  If  the  ad- 
sentatives  all  the  way  to  Texas  to  invest!-  vertising  is  not  clean,  write  the  publishers, 
gate?  Obviously,  they  could  not  afford  to  Look  through  your  newspapers,  and  drop  a 
do  it  for  a  page,  or  a  dozen  pages.  card  to  the  publishers. 

Such  business  should  be  investigated  by  How  can  a  publisher  resp>ect  himself  and 
the  advertising  agent  thoroughly  before  he  run  such  business? 
sends  out  a  single  order.  Investigated,  first  How  can  you  resp)ect  him? 

of  all,  by  a  land  exp)ert  to  make  sure  the  How  can  you  permit  his  papier  or  magar 

value  is  in  the  land.  Then  by  a  financial  zine  in  your  home? 
expiert  to  make  sure  there  are  no  pitfalls  in  How  about  your  local  newspapiers? 
the  scheme  of  selling.  Are  the  owners  honored  and  respected? 

The  publisher  can  not  evade  his  respxm-  If  so,  are  they  among  those  who  deserve  it? 
sibility  to  his  readers,  however,  by  shifting  Or  are  they  respected  in  spite  of  the  ^ 
it  to  the  advertising  agent.  He  must ‘make  that  they  make  their  money  by  running 
sure  that  the  agent  has  taken  every  precau-  patent-medicine  advertising,  and  fake  mi- 
tion  to  safeguard  the  readers;  and  if  he  dis-  ning-stocks,  and  swamp  lands,  and  vile 
covers  that  the  agent  has  not,  and  if  he  stuff  your  boys  should  never  see? 
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OLD  WORLDS  FOR  NEW 


BEING  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  AN  EDICT  BY  ZENO.  EMPEROR 
OF  THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE.  A.  D.  483. 


“We  command  that  no  one  may  presume  to  exercise  a  monopoly  of 
any  kind  of  clothing,  or  of  (idi,  or  of  any  other  thing  serving  for  food,  or  for 
any  other  use.  whatever  its  nature  may  be;  nor  may  any  person  combine  or 
agree  in  unlawful  meetings,  that  different  kmds  of  merchandise  may  not  be 
sold  at  a  less  price  than  they  may  have  agreed  upon  among  themselves.  .  .  . 

“And  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  practise  a  monopoly,  lef  his  property 
be  forfeited  and  himself  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  .  .  . 

“And  m  regard  to  the  principals  of  other  professions,  if  they  shall  venture 
in  the  future  to  fix  a  price  upon  their  merchandise,  and  to  bind  themselves 
by  agreements  not  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  let  them  be  condemned  to  pay 
forty  pounds  of  gold.  .  .  . 

"  Your  courts  shall  be  cotrdemned  to  pay  fifty  pounds  of  gold  if  it 
shall  happen,  through  avarice,  negligence,  or  any  other  misconduct,  that 
the  provisions  of  this  salutary  constitution  for  the  prohibition  of  monopo¬ 
lies  and  agreements  among  the  different  bodies  of  merchants  shall  not  be 
carried  into  effect.’' 


TO  THE  INDIAN,  I.IFE  IS  A  SIMPLE  MATTER 
OF  FACING  THE  CNIVEKSE  LIKE  A  MAN, 
FIGHTING  TO  THE  LAST  DITCH  FOR  ONE’S 
BLfKID,  THEN  DYING  WITHOUT  A  WHIMPER. 

—  “H'e  Diet  We  Diet  There  is  No  Hopet”  Pape  337 


